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PREFACE 


In two previous works I have endeavoured to lay down a sound 
critical basis lor the study of Indian sculpture and painting: 
the present one deals with Indian architecture on the same lines. 
The history of architecture is not, as Fergusson thought, the 
classification of building^ in archaeological water-tight compart¬ 
ments according to arbitrary academic ideas of style, but a 
history of national life and thought. The first duty of an 
historian of Indian architecture is to realise for himself the 
distinctive qualities which constitute its Indiaaness, or its value 
in the synthesis of Indian life. Fergusson only read into 
Indian architecture the values he attached to it from his know¬ 
ledge of Western archaeology, and consequently the only result 
of his magnificent pioneer work has been to give the subject 
an honourable place in the Western architect s library among 
the books which are never read, At the same time Fergusson's 
authority among archeologists has been so great that, except 
on minor points of classification, his views of Indian history 
have never been seriously disputed; and the ever-increasing 
quantity of most valuable material collected by the Archeo¬ 
logical Survey of India year by year is still religiously docketed 
ami labelled according to the scheme laid down by him forty 
years ago. 

Indian architecture covers a field as wide as the whole 
architecture of Europe, and therefore in this first attempt to 
turn the study of it oft* the side-track in which Fergusson left 
it l have limited myself to those chapters of it which have most 
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practical interest for the modem architect. And as historical 
studies miss their aim unless they can make clear the bearing 
of the experience or the past upon the actualities of the present 
day, 1 have planned this work so as to make evident to expert 
and layman alike the relation between Indian architectural 
history and a great problem which is exercising the public mind 
at the present moment—the building of the new Delhi—and a 
question of much more vita! importance—the preservation of 
Indian handicraft. 

For fifty years Indian departmentalism has followed a 
system of building, demoralising alike to the architect and the 
craftsman, which has been as injurious to the true interests of 
the British Raj as it has been fata] to the development of art 
and craft in India. Great Britain, like every other European 
country, has slowly come to realise how prodigal she has been 
in the last two centuries with her own handicrafts and ail other 
forms of artistic wealth which belong to national well-being 
and are the true expression of it. What finer opportunity can 
there be than the building of the new Delhi for inaugurating 
a new architectural and educational policy which will remove 
the incubus now pressing so hardly upon Indian craft and in¬ 
dustry, and at the same time give a great impulse to the new 
movement for the revival of architecture in this country ? 

The ethics of the present departmental system will not be 
raised to a higher plane by removing the official architect's 
office from Simla to London ; Lhe fineness of the architectural 
effect of the new Delhi, academically considered, will not 
justify methods which are ruinous to Indian handicraft. We 
shall be more British by giving Indian craftsmen their due. 

When all sincere architects in Europe are doing their 
best to revive the principle of collaboration between architect 
and craftsman which has been and will be the foundation of 
the true art of building in all ages, it would be a calamity both 
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for India and for this country if the only result of the building 
of the new Delhi is the establishment of another departmental 
school for teaching Indians modern pseudo-scientific methods 
by which architecture, so far as concerns themselves, ceases to 
be an art. 

In working out the principal historical sequences I have 
relied chiefly upon the documents which the buildings them¬ 
selves provide: they are by far the most reliable, and the 
deductions I have drawn from them can be easily checked by 
the architectural student. Those who wish to enter into further 
detail can follow up the various clues I have given, either by 
investigation son the spot or by consulting the finely illustrated 
works published by the Archeological Survey of India ; espe¬ 
cially the reports of the Survey of Western India by Dr. Burgess 
and Mr. Cousins, Mr. Edmund Smith's four volumes on 
Fatehpur-Sikri, and the more recent reports presented by Mr. 
Marshall. 

Fergusson and Dr. Burgess are my chief authorities for 
chronological facts and measurements of buildings, 1 am 
greatly indebted to the Secretary of State for India for permis¬ 
sion to use material from various reports of the Archaeological 
Survey, and also to Mr, Murray for the use of some blocks 
from Fergusson's “ History. Mr. j, H. Marshall, C.I.E., 
Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of India, has 
given me invaluable help with the illustrations. Dr. F. YV. 
Thomas, Librarian, and Mr. A. G- Ellis. Assistant Librarian, 
India Office, have given me much assistance in etymological 
questions. I have also to thank Professor Rhys Davids and 
Mr. Abanmdro Nath Tagore for the information they have 
very kindly furnished. For the loan of photographs 1 am 
much indebted to Dr. A. K. Coomaras warn v, Colonel T. H. 
liendley. CLE., Mr. E. V. Lan Chester, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
YV. Rothenstein. Similar assistance in the illustrations has 
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been very kindly given me by Sir David Praia, Director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens. Kew t Mr and Mrs. Carl Melcbi*>r. 
and by Mrs. Yilliers Stuart, Messrs, Bourne &- Shepherd ; 
Messrs, Johnston & Hoffmann, Calcutta ; and Messrs. R, C. 
Mazumdar, Benares, have kindly allowed me to reproduce 
some of their copyright photographs. 

Lo.Vtuitf, 

B i 

Marth igij. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


CHAPTER I 

HINDU AND SARACENIC ART—THE POINTED ARCH—THE 
MIGRATIONS OF CRAFTSMEN—THE FIRST MUHAMMADAN 
INVADERS OF INDIA 

The student who tries to thread his way through the some¬ 
what bewildering mazes of Indian art is often contused by the 
classifications and analysis of European writers* birst, by 
the Graeco-Homan or Gandhfiran theory of the inspiration 
of Buddhist sculpture; next by a misunderstanding of the 
whole theory of Indian an in the medieval or Puranic period, 
and by the sectarian classification of Buddhist-11 in du archi¬ 
tecture; and thirdly by the attribution of the masterpieces of 
painting and architecture In the Muhammadan period to the 
superior creative and constructive genius of Islam, or* as in 
one notable instance, the Taj Mali all, to the art of Europe. 

AH of these misconceptions have their root in one fixed 
idea, the belief that true aesthetic feeling has always been 
wanting in the Hindu mind* and that everything really great 
in Indian art has been suggested or introduced by foreigners. 

Fergusson* though generally far in advance of his time 
In the appreciation of Indian art, was by no means free from 
these prejudices, and his analysis of Indian architecture of the 
Muhammadan period confirms the general belief of the present 
day that between Hindu and Saracenic ideals there is a great 
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gulf fixed, and that the zenith of Mogul architecture in the reigns 
of Jahangir and Shah jaMn was only reached by throwing 
off the Hindu influences which affected the so-called “mixed' 
styles of Indo-Muhammadan art. Fergusson distinctly de¬ 
clares that “ there is no trace of Hinduism in the works of Ja¬ 
hangir and Shah jahikn " : Though he does not lend his great 
authority to the legend I have discussed in detail elsewhere, 
which makes the Taj Mahall the creation of an Italian ad ven¬ 
turer in Shah J ah tin's service, lie treats all of Jahangirs and Shah 
Julians buildings as not being of Indian origin, but as entirely 
conceived by architects of Western Asia, and suggests Samar¬ 
kand, rebuilt by Timur (a,i>, 1393 1404). as the locality which 
would throw light on “the style which the Moguls introduced 




into India " 

'This persistent habit of looking outside of India for the 
origins of Indian art must necessarily lead to false conclusions. 
One may find primitive types, or any of the forms and symbols 
which Indian artists moulded to their own desires, and trace 
them back to their archaic mots in Chaldiea, Babylon, Assyria, 
Persia, ort Irecce; but for die vital creative impulse w hich inspired 
any period of Indian art, whether it be Buddhist, Jain, Hindu, 
or Muhammadan, one will only find its source in the traditional 
Indian culture planted in In ban soil by Aryan philosophy, 
which reached its highest artistic expression before the Mogul 
dynasty was established, and influenced the greatest works of 
the Muhammadan period as much as any others. The Taj, 
the Moti Masjid at Agra, the Idlin' Mas]id at Delhi, and the 
splendid Muhammadan buildings at Bij&ptlr were only made 
possible by the not less splendid monuments of Hindu architec¬ 
ture at Mudhera. Dabhoi, Kfiajnraho, Gwalior, and elsewhere, 
which were built before the Mogul Emperors :md their Vice¬ 
roys made use of Hindu genius to glorify the faith of Islam. 


J u History of Indian AfchiUttlunv' vol. ii, p. iSS (edit 19 fo). 
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The Anglo-Indian and the tourist have been taught to 
admire ibe former and to extol the fine aesthetic taste of the 
Moguls; but the magnificent architectural works of the preced¬ 
ing Hindu period, when Indian sculpture and painting were at 
their zenith, but rarely attract their attention, though in mas¬ 
sive grandeur and scul pturesque imagination they surpass any 
of the Mogul buildings, liven the term " Mogul " architecture 
is misleading, for as a matter of fact there were but few Mogul 
builders in India. The great majority of the builders employed 
by the Moguls—-including not only the humbler artisans but the 
master-minds which directed them—were Indians, or of Indian 
descent. Some were professed Muhammadans, but many were 
Hindus. Mogul architecture docs not bear witness, as we as¬ 
sume, to the finer aesthetic sense of Arab, Persian, or Western 
builders, but to the extraordinary synthetical power of the 
Hindu artistic genius. 

The truth of this statement can be demonstrated not only 
from documentary evidence, which may or may not be trust- 
worthy, but from the incontrovertible record of the buildings 
themselves. Western writers have been so eager to seize upon 
the -1 i verge nces between NI u ham randan and 11 i nd u d v [Jibuti on, 
that the common basts which underlies them both generally 
fai Is to impress them. Even the main point of difference which 
divided Muhammadans and Hindus—the use of anthropo¬ 
morphic symbols—was not by any means essential to Hindu¬ 
ism ; and but for the differences, sectarian and racial, which 
drove many Hindus into the sendee of Musttlmfln states be¬ 
yond the north-west frontier, the Muhammadan conquest of 
Hindustan would have been hardly possible. 

The fundamental antagonism between Hindu and Musul- 
man religious beliefs which we so often assume, never existed 
at any time. The basis of Muhammad’s idealism was the 
concept of the Unity of the Godhead—" There is One God "— 
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which is only a condensation of the Hindu concept of the Hod-- 
head manifesting Itself in all things animate and inanimate. 
To the simple-minded Arab, either a mariner on the wide ocean 
or living in tents in the vast expanse of the lonely desert, the 
idea of the Divine In ity made an irresistible appeal: it suf¬ 
ficed to explain that infinite vastness of sky and earth and sea 
which surrounded him everywhere by day and night. His 
whole instinct of art creation was to draw everything in pure 
outline silhouetted against the sky, as he saw things in the 
glare of the open desert by day, or in the mysterious splendour 
of star-and moon-light, like the rocky coasts of Arabia seen 
from ships at sea. 

All Arab design, whether in architecture, in the forms of 
domestic utensils, or in surface decoration, was distinguished 
by this feeling for pure outline and colour, rather than by a 
plastic treatment of surfaces or the passing of forms for con¬ 
trast of light and shade in which the Hindu architectural 
genius especially asserted itself. Practically all Saracenic sym¬ 
bolism in architecture was borrowed directly or indirectly front 
1 ndia, Persia, Byzantium,or Alexandria, though devout M uham- 
madans pm their own reading into the symbols they borrowed, 
just as the early Christians did with those they borrowed from 
paganism. 

Even the pointed arch only acquired from India the re¬ 
ligious significance which eventually led the Saracenic builders 
to adopt it as their own, through the contact of the Arabs 
with the Buddhists of Western Asia : and thus the very feature 
by which all Western writers have distinguished Saracenic 
architecture from the indigenous architecture of India was 
originally Indian. If this proposition is opposed to ail archi¬ 
tectural authority in Europe at the present day, it is only 
because W estern writers, through treating I ndo-Muhammadan 
architecture as a subdivision of the Saracenic schools of 
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Egypt. Spain, Arabia, and Persia, have left out of account 
the great mass of historical evidence bearing upon the arts of 
the W est which is afforded by the architectural monuments 
of India. 

It is of course a recognised fact that a certain type of the 
pointed arch was in use in Egypt and in Asia Minor even 
before the days of Buddhism, and long' before the Hegira. 
But the m 'thrfth of Muhammadan mosques—the niche in the 
| wall of the sanctuary—and all its religious associations from 
which the structural application of Saracenic arches started, 
was not in any way connected with this early type. 

The permanent mosques of the first Arab disciples of the 
Prophet, like the churches of the early Christians, were in 
most cases not buildings specially constructed for their own 
ritual, but those belonging to rival creeds reconsecrated for 
the worship of Allah. Y\ hen the Arabs started on their 
career of conquest, the first objects of their iconoclastic zeal 
were the temples and monasteries of the hated idolaters—the 
Buddhists of Western Asia. After smashing the images and 
breaking as much of their sculptured ornamentation as offended 
against the injunctions of their law, the buildings with the 
empty niches—the quondam Buddhist shrines—remaining in 
their solid walls were often converted into mosques. 

The hallowed associations of generations of Buddhist wor¬ 
shippers still clung to these desecrated shrines, and the doctors 
of Islam found it necessary to explain them in a Muhammadan 
sense. Hence the milirnb—the niche of the principal image 
$f Buddha—came to indicate the direction of the holy city of 
Mecca; it was traced in the sand or woven in the prayer-mat 
as a symbol of the faith. The idea appealed strongly to the 
Arab race, for every mariner saw the rnihrab in the bow of 
his ship and every desert nomad in the door of his tent. The 
sentiment of dc\otion which the image in the niche formerly 
2 * 
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inspired ill the worshipper was thus transferred to the niche 
itself, and especially to the arch of the niche. The arrangement 
of niches in Muhammadan houses and palaces (Plate Cl I) was 
:* secular adaptation of the shrines of Buddhist monasteries. 
Here, then, was the psychological germ of the pointed style of 
architecture—Saracenic and Gothic — or of the idealism which 
was the motive force behind it. 

All the forms of the pointed arch which characterise Sara¬ 
cenic buildings in the West are found in the niches of the tem¬ 
ples of the various BrahmanicaS sects in India which inherited 
the early Buddhist traditions. Remove the images and the 
sculptured ornament of the niches, and you find the ordinary’ 
Arab arch, the stilted arch, the foliated arch, etc. The process 
of adaptation by which Indian arches were converted into Sara¬ 
cenic, begun by the Arabs in Western Asia in the first centuries 
after the Hegira, were continued in successive centuries by all 
the M nhani mad an invaders of India—Arab, Afghan, Turk, 
and Mongol. 

The contemptuous name which Arabian historians gave 
to all the temples of the infidel in India— Boud-khana. or 
** Buddha-house "—is one of the many proofs of the early con¬ 
nections of Buddhism with l slim. Buddhist influence pene¬ 
trated much farther west than the borders of Asia and Europe. 
Professor Flinders Petrie has found evidences of the presence 
of A-Soka s missionaries at Alexandria ; and the resemblance of 
the so-called horse-shoe arch in Moorish palaces and mosques 
of the eighth century a. p. and later to the lotus-leaf arches of the 
seventh-century Buddhist chapter-house at AjantS (Plate I) 
can easily he accounted for by the presence of the Indian crafts¬ 
man in Egypt. Seeing that Indian mariners carried on a 
regular trade with Egypt even before the third century ».c., 
it is reasonable to assume that Indian craftsmen often found 
their way there in later times. No Western structural process 
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by which this form of arch, derived from bent cane or bambu, 
might have been evolved independently is known to 
archaeologists. 

Modern European writers who try to trace the derivation 
of architectural style entirely from constructive or technical 
processes would do well to note that the pointed arch in Arab 
architecture was a purely religious symbol before it became a 
distinctive structural feature in Saracenic budding. The sym¬ 
bolic idea connected with the pointed arch preceded the general 
use of it as an organic structural feature in place of the round 
arch and horizontal beam. It appealed to the devout Musul- 
nuin not because it was architecturally useful and beautiful, 
but because it symbolised the two fundamental concepts of his 
faith—Cod is One, and Muhammad is His Prophet. It was 
the architectonic symbol of the hands joined in prayer; it 
pointed the way to Mecca and to Paradise, and demonstrated 
mathematically the divine truth that all things converge 
towards and meet in the One—the inverse of the Hindu 
proposition. 

I M. I 1 ris.se d'Avenues, in his work " I .Art Arabe" adopts 
the ingenious theory put forward by M. Sab:inarm that the 
different varieties of the Arab dome and the characteristic 
** stalactite ' pendemives which supported them were originally 
derived from the form and structure of the water-melon. He 
places sections of the latter and details of Arab buildings in 
Cairo side by side to show the striking similarity between 
them. We can very well admit the similarity without adopt- 
* ing the conclusion which the author derives from it—a con¬ 
clusion which ignores entirely the religious idealism which lies 
behind both Saracenic and Hindu art. If the Arab domes and 
pendent ives were derived from naturalistic motifs only wc 
should see the resemblance more marked in the earlier ex¬ 
amples than in the later. As a matter of fact there is no such 
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resemblance in any of the earliest existing examples ; the illus¬ 
trations given by M, Prisse d*Avenues are all of late date and 
inerel> indicate that some Arab builders, struck bv the simi¬ 
larity between their traditional architectural forms and the 
structure of the water-melon, made the resemblance more com¬ 
plete, W hen a Hindu recognised a resemblance between his 
saned symbols and any natural forms he dedicated the latter 
to the deity represented by the symbol. Thus the be! tree and 
many others became sacred to Siva on account of the resem¬ 
blance between its compound leaves and the three-pronged 
trident of Muh.ulevu; but the latter symbol was not derived 
from the natural forms. 

There is nothing to shove that the Arabs attached anv 
religious significance to the water-melon, either before or after 
the time of M u ham mad. On the other hand, the pointed arch, 
or milirnb, was a religious symbol before it was used architec¬ 
turally by the Arabs. J'he so-called stalactite pen den live is 
simply an agglomeration of miniature mihrab niches 1 geome¬ 
trically arranged to perform the structural purpose for which 
it was intended, file pointed domes, pendenlives, and other 

characteristic features of pure Saracenic architecture are there¬ 
fore not to be derived from any natural motifs, but simply 
from the application of their religious symbolism to all the 
ancient constructive forms, Roman, Byzantine, Egyptian 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Phoenician, Buddhist, and Hindu, used 
by the builders of the many different races and creeds whom 
the Arabs employed. 

For understanding the development of architecture in 
different countries it is most important to realise that the con¬ 
ventional nomenclature now given to different styles is apt to 

\ 1 hcstrucuifc of Uie sialiictilc pen Motives warn in all probability derived from ihe 
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be very misleading unless we recognise the very cosmopolitan 
organisation of the building craft in the Middle Ages .as well 
as in previous periods No class of society has stood so strongly 
for religious tolerance and the principle of the universal brother¬ 
hood of man as the master-builders, and none have done more 
for the spread of civilisation, peace, and goodwill among all 
men. However bitter religious and racial animosities might 
be, the building fraternity knew none of them. Pagan crafts¬ 
men built for Christian. Christian for Musulman, Buddhist 
for Jain and Hindu, Hindus for every sect. The same rule 
applied to crafts men of different races. In times of peace the 
master-builders wandered far and wide in search of lucrative 
employment wherever it might be found. In times of war 
their lives were often the only ones that were spared by the 
victors in battle or in the sack of cities, for their services were 
highly valued by all combatants, even by barbarian marauders 
like the IIuns and Mongols. Every new city that was founded 
or great monument that was built drew to it builders and crafts¬ 
men even from far-distant countries, Thus we read of an 
architect from Ferghana in Central Ask building the Milo¬ 
meter in Egypt, of Chinese craftsmen assisting in the building 
I of Baghdad, of Indian craftsmen in Japan, and of Persian 
architects employed in Cairo, If the master-builders of the 
East had left written records of their travels, we should probably 
know many Indian Marco Polos who journeyed westwards as 
well as eastwards when Buddhism was spreading its civili- 
ftsation all over Asia. 

When therefore we sj>eak of Arab architecture and Arab 
art, it is necessary to remember that few builders and craftsmen 
were Arab by race : we simply mean the different phases of 
art and architecture which were evolved in different countries 
and by different races under the influence of Arab culture. 
Dr. Gustave le Bon distinguishes twelve different styles of 
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Arab architecture, of which the only two which can be con¬ 
sidered pure — ■/>. not dominated by Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Persian, or Hindu influences—are an Egyptian style, repre¬ 
sented by the series of mosques dating from the tenth to tire 
fifteenth centuries,and a Spanish style, represented by Saracenic 
buildings in Seville and Grenada, But even in Egypt and 
Spain, the sources of inspiration of all that is typical of pure 
/Arab art and architecture were in India, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
and Centra] Asia. 

Though Saracenic and Indian art had this much in com¬ 
mon. it is essential to remember that if India, from the time 
of Asoka down to the early centuries of the Christian era, had 
borrowed much artistic material from the countries with which 
she had had intimate commercial and political relations from 
time immemorial—Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia— 
she was at tile time uf the Muhammadan invasions no longer 
a borrower, but a tender. Buddhist art had spread all over 
Western Asia in the previous centuries, and Buddhist-Hindu 
art was at its zenith when India received the first shock of 
the Muhammadan invasions. As the armies of Islam, largely 
recruited from Tartary and C entral Asia, came nearer to the 
north-west frontier of India, Saracenic art came into closer 
contact with Buddhist-1 Hndu civilisation and became more 
and more impregnated with Indian influences, until at last 
Arab, Persian, and Central Asian art lost their own indi vidual 
identity as creative forces, and merged themselves into dif¬ 
ferent local phases of Indian art of which the aesthetic basis 
was essentially Hindu, anti only Arab, Mogul, and Muslim in 
a political, ritualistic, and dogmatic sense. 

History was, as usual, repeating itself in this; for exactly 
similar circumstances had arisen in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, when the art of Gandh&ra, from being a provincial 
phase of Buddhist art with a strongly developed Graeco- 
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Roman dialect, became gradually Indianised and merged itself 
into the Indian aesthetic .synthesis. The Saracenic art which 
came into India had likewise been Indianised before it crossed 
the Indus; for it was upon thabasisof Buddhist-Hindu civili¬ 
sation that the two earliest styles of I n d o-Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture, which Fergusson calls the Ghaznavide and the Pa than, 
had been built, it was in the Gandhara country that Mahrmld 
of Ghazni and his successors had the centre of their power, and 
Indian builders were employed in constructing "the palaces 
and public buildings, mosques, pavilions, reservoirs, aqueducts, 
ami cisterns" with which Mahmud's capital was adorned " be¬ 
yond any city in the East."’ The builders were not the fighting 
Afghans, but descendants of the peaceful Buddhist builders 
adapting their art structurally as well as deco rat ively to the 
needs of a militant instead of a monastic community, and to 
the symbolism of a monotheistic creed. 

The Muhammadan invaders of Hindustan certainly did 
not have the same opinion with regard to the inferiority 
of Hindu art and architecture, as compared with their own. 
which is commonly held by Europeans to-day. The Arabs, 
ft before they came to India as conquerors, had drunk deeply at 
many sources of Hindu culture; and though they detested 
Hindu sculpture and painting on religious grounds, they had 
the highest respect for the skill of Indian architects and artists. 
Alberaoi, the Arab historian who visited India in the beginning 
of the eleventh century and knowing all the architectural 
splendour of Baghdad at the height of its glory, before it was 
laid waste by the Mongols, expressed his astonishment at and 
admiration for the works of Hindu builders. “Our people 
he said, " when they see them, wonder at them and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct anything like them.” 

With this we may compare the admiration of a later 
Musulman writer, Abul Fazl, Akbar's chronicler, for Hindu 
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painting. “It passes our conception of things; feu indeed in 
the whole world can compare with them." Alberuni's contem¬ 
porary. the great Sultan Mahmfid of Ghazni, in spite of his 
detestation of Hindu idolatry, could not refrain from express¬ 
ing his admiration for Hindu builders. Ferislita tells us that 
after the sack of Mathura he wrote tp the Governor of Ghazni 
extravagantly extolling the magnificence of the buildings and 
the city. “ There are here,' he said, ** a thousand edifices as 
firm as the faith of the faithful ; nor is it likely that this city 
has attained its present condition but at the expense of many 
millions of deemn nor could such another tie constructed 
under a period of two centuries." 1 When he returned to 
Ghazni he brought back 5,300 Hindu captives, doubtless the 
greater number of them masons and craftsmen, for building 
the magnificent mosque of marble and granite known by the 
name of the Celestial Bride, which he caused to be built to 
commemorate his triumphs. Seeing how great the reputation 
of Hindu craftsmen was, and since we know that 1 larodn-al- 
Rashid renewed the ancient intercourse of Mesopotamia with 
India and had Indian ambassadors at his Court, we may safely 
assume that Indian builders, artists, and craftsmen were among 
those of other nations which the great Khalif and his succes¬ 
sors employed in the building of Baghdad, just as Timur, the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty, used them five centuries’'later in 
the building of Samarkand. 

When the Muhammadan dynasties—Arab, Turk, or Mongol 
established themselves firmly in Hindustan, the reversion of 
whal we may call the pure Saracenic or Arabian characteristics 
to the old Indian or Buddhist-Hindu types becomes more and 
more evident. The stern simplicity of the Pathan fortress style, 
which at first sight seems so very un-Indian in conception, gave 
way to the luxury and elaboration of Akhar's and Jahangirs 

* Fcrishti. Briggs's [riM&ltoa, w>1. j, p , 
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palaces. Of the thirteen local divisions of 1 ndoAIuhammadan 
architecture enumerated by Fergtisson, those of (riijerat, Gaur, 
and even that of J aunpur, in spite of its pointed arches, are 
so conspicuously Hindu in general conception and in detail that 
it is evident at first glance that the builders and craftsmen 
must have been almost entirely Indian, and probably many 
of them Hindus. The JAmi' Masjid and other mosques of 
Ahmadabfid are, as Fergus son says, " Hindu or Jain in every 
detail,” only here and there an arch is inserted, not because it 
is " ivanted constructively, but because it was a symbol of the 
faith.” At first sight the essential Indianncss of the remaining 
LndoMuhammadan styles, as classified by Fergusson, is not 
so apparent. In two of the most important, namely the Mogul 
and Bijapur styles, Fergusson and all other writers have ignored 
the Hindu clement entirely and treated them both as foreign to 
India, Here, I think, they are as mistaken as the archaeological 
experts who have attributed the inspiration of Indian sculpture 
to the Graeco-Roman craftsmen of Gandh&ra. I t is Indian art, 
not Arab, Persian, or European, that we must study to find 
whence came the inspiration of the laj Mahall and great 
monuments of Bijapur. They are more Indian than St Paul's 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey are English. 


CHAPTER II 


m.\m; symbolism—the design and building 

OF THE TAJ M A HALL 

We have already seen that the religious idealism ami philosophy 
uf the Arabs were summed up in the [jointed arch. What the 
niihrrib was to the Musuhnan, the lotus was to the Buddhist 
and Hindu. The sinning lotus flowers floating on the still 
dark surface of the lake, their manifold petals opening as the 
sun's rays touched them at break of day, and closing again at 
sunset, the roots hidden in the mud beneath, seemed perfect 
symbols of creation, of divine purity and beauty, of the cosmos 
evolved from the dark void of chaos and sustained in equili¬ 
brium by the cosmic ether, akdsha. Their colours, red, white, 
and blue, 1 were emblems of the Trimdrti, the three Aspects of 
the One—red for Brahma, the Creator: white for Siva,* the 
Divine Spirit; blue for Vishnu, the Preserver and Upholder of 
the Universe, The bell-shaped fruit was the mystic.Hiranya- 
garbfia , the womb of the Universe, holding the germ of worlds 
i n n ii me ral >1 e st i 11 u n bora. T fie 1 oti l s was t he seat an d foots tool' 
of the Gods, the symlxd of the material universe and of the 
heavenly spheres above it. It was the symbol for all Hinduism, 
as the mihrab was for all Islam, 

Closely connected with the symbolism of the lotus was 
that of the water-pot—the kafashii or kambhu —w h i di held the 
creative dement, or the nectar of immortality churned by gods 

1 Tiie lotus in Hindis ritual must b& taken to include !be iviftr-lilv ( Nymphta} □* 
well as ihe aatteii hnm *jJ Egypt {iVf/vm&titm). 
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and demons from the cosmic ocean. These two pregnant sym¬ 
bols were employed tri Indian architecture and art, both struc¬ 
turally and decoratively, in an infinite variety of ways. The 
open'lotus flower is used as a sun-emblem on the Buddhist 
rails n f Bhnrlm t . Srmc hi, an d Amaravati : the so-called “ horse¬ 
shoe " arch of early Buddhist gables and windows, derived from 
bent bambu, suggested th e lotus lea f; Buddhist and Hindu 
domes, constructively derived from the bambu also, were made 
to imitate the bell-shaped lulus fruit and sculptured with the. 
petals of the flower The combination of the lotus flower, the 
boll-shaped fruit, and the water-pot forms the basis of the design 
of most Hindu temple pillars (fig. 20 ), the prototypes of which 1 
were doubtless the can ed wooden posts marking the sacrificial 
area, in the ancient Vedic rites, to which the victims were 
bound. 

Though the sacrificial element was excluded from Muham¬ 
madan symbolism, there was nothing in the latter, either in the 
abstract or in its concrete artistic applications, which would 
seem new and strange to the Hindu. A Hindu craftsman 
would instantly recognise it as part of his own. If the Musul- 
man preferred to concentrate his thoughts on the Unity of the 
Godhead rather than on Its infinite manifestations. Hindu 
philosophy would not dispute with him on that account. The 
pointed arch was only the familiar lotus petal, the eye of the 
Gods, used constructively in a way the Hindu craftsman did 
not usually follow, except in the construction of shrines for his 
deities, for he preferred the beam and bracket as a structural 
device ; yet he could easily construct it by placing two brackets, 
or two series of brackets, opposite to each other, .The Musul- 
man dome in construction did not diffe r materially from the 
Hindu dome. All varieties of it had their Buddhist or Hindu 
prototypes, and were classified in the Stlpa-snstras, the canonical 
books of Indian craftsmen, Berg us son made a great mistake 
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when, after suggesting Timor's capital at Samarkand as the 
place of origin of the style which the Moguls “ introduced 
mtoMndia," lie states that the " bulbous "dome which appears 
everywhere at that place was not known in India in the four¬ 
teenth century, unless it was in the quasi -Persian province of 
Sind The “bulbous" or so-called Tartar dome was common 
in Indian, Buddhist, and Hindu buildings centuries before it 
appears in Persia in Saracenic buildings, and that most typical 
feature of Mogul architecture was certainly not first introduced 
into India by Muhammadan builders* 

The dome which is distinctively Saracenic is not the bulbous 
one, but the stilted Arab form characteristic of the toml*s of the 
Mameluks at Cairo (fig. A, Plate V), The distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristic of this, which we may call the pure Arab dome, is the 
perfect parity and simplicity of its whole con tour; except for sur¬ 
face ornament in low relief, it is quite unbroken ;only the spring¬ 
ing of it from a circular drum or polygonal base is sometimes 
marked by a plain band. This type of dome is also sometimes 
fluted or ribbed. The .finial, as in all Arab and true Persian 
domes, is very inconspicuous, being only a more or less orna¬ 
mental spike projecting from the crown of the dome, arid not, 
like the Indian one, an important member forming an integral 
pan of the dome itself. We shall see the importance of this 
for distinguishing the Hindu element in Mogul design later on. 

The prototype of this Arab dome is to be found in the mud 
huts of ancient Mesopotamia, which are sculptured on Assyrian 
bas-reliefs and are stili found in village dwellings of the 
present day in the neighbourhood of the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh. 

The Muslim Arabs perfected the primitive form, used 
more permanent and costly materials, and lavished ornament 
in relief and gorgeous colour upon it, but hardly varied the 
form itself otherwise. The other types of Arab domes in 
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Bgypt and elsewhere were borrowed either from Roman, 
Byzantine, or Persian buildings. 

Now, this type of dome, the only one in Saracenic buildings 
not borrowed from Roman, Byzantine, or Persian architecture, 
never established itself permanently in India. Indian builder? 
under Muhammadan rule borrowed largely Arab geometric 
patterns and the splendidly decorative lughraand Kufit. char- 
lacters ; they used also to some extent the Arab stalactite pen- 
1 deiitive and the Arab pointed arch, which was also their own , 

[ but the structural forms of Muhammadan buildings in India, 
whenever they can be called Saracen ic.were nearly always Hindu 
adaptations of, and often great improvements upon, the Sara¬ 
cenic types. The greater engineering problems with which 
they had to deal, notably in dome building, were solved in their 
own way. Neither the Arabs nor the Persians had previously 
attempted them. 

From this general analysis let us proceed to discuss 111 
detail the marks of their dominating creative genius which 
Hindu master-builders have left on the great monuments of 
f fire Indo-Muhammadan styles, It will make the point clearer 
jf we take first a typical and supreme example of the Mogul 
period which exhibits the peculiar characteristics of Muham- 
inadan buildings of that epoch in their highest perfection— 
tamely, the Taj Mahal 1 at Agra. It will tetter illustrate my 
thesis because no authority, European or Indian, has yet dis¬ 
covered in it the smallest suggestion of Hindu influence, The 
whole controversy connected with the building of the Taj has 
been concentrated on the story related by the Augus t ini an friar. 
Father Manmpie, that its chid'architect was an Italian adven¬ 
ture r i n Shall J aha ns sc rv ice, one Gcronimo Verone o. As I 
have dealt with this question tullyelsewbere,* l wiffriot dis¬ 
cuss it further here. 

1 S(!C ,J HandtKWlt 10 Agra and die Taj," revised edition 191 a (UmgWUuw)- 
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Fcrgusson, as noticed above, expressly excludes Hindu 
influence from any of Jahangirs or Shah Jahan’s buildings. 
The characteristic Hindu roof of the upper pavilion in Itmad- 
ud-daulah s tomb and of the Golden Pavilion in the A^ra palace 
are sufficient proof that this statement is not precisely accurate. 
But the Taj in its superb simplicity and purity of form seems 
at first sight sagreat acontrast to anything that Indian builders 
had created at any time before the Musulrn&n conquest that 
the suggestion <»f Hindu influence might be ridiculed as absurd. 
Every one would regard the Taj as a typical example of pure 
Muhammadan art. 

On the other hand,, when we come to examine it more 
closely, there is one thing which has struck every writer about 
the Filj, and that is its dissimilarity to nnv other monument 
in any part of the world. There is only one other building 
which has been regarded as its prototype, and that is another 
Indian monument Humayflns tomb at Del hi (PI LX VIII). So 
u hether the designer Of it was ait Italian or of any other nation¬ 
ality, the unique combination of excellences which Western 
critics find in the 1 aj belongs to no Saracenic building outside 
oi India. He may analyse its details archreologicallv and say 
this came from Persia, that from Arabia, and here is something 
which dimly suggests the Italian Renaissance. But when the 
archaeologists have had their say. the fact remains indisputable 
that w hether we regard it as a whole for the perfection of its 
proportions, the symmetry and just balance of its structural 
masses, or for the exquisiteness of its decorative details, we 
shall find no Saracenic building to compare with it. Whatevcr 
it may be it is Indian, for even if its chief architect were an 
Italian, he discarded European models entirety and took those 
which India herself had created. 

What is the significance of the fact that India is the classic 
land of Muhammadan architecture ? For it can hardly be dis- 
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puled that there are certain line qualities in the best Indo- 
Muhammadan buildings—qualities which are not confined to 
the Taj alone, bin are characteristic of all the best examples of 
Muhammadan work in India—which entitle it to he regarded 
as such. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Muhammadan architecture in 
Egypt and in Spain, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, is constrained 
t to admit that the mosques of Cairo owe their peculiar charm 
\ not to architectural form or sound constructive principles, but 
to their decorative beauty, “to tone and air, to association, to 
delicacy and ingenuity of detail." He quotes as a criticism 
which is generally just the following words of another good 
authority, Franz Pa>ha, architect to the Khedive's Government. 
“ While bestowing their full meed of praise on tile wonderfully 
rich ornamentation and other details of Arabian architecture, 
one cannot help feeling that the style fails to give entire 
aesthetic satisfaction. Want of symmetry* of plan, poverty of 
articulation, insufficiency of plastic decoration, and an incon¬ 
gruous mingling of wood and stone are the imperfections which 
strike most northern critics. The architects, in fact, bestowed 
the whole of their attention on the decoration of surfaces; and 
down to the present day the Arabian artists have always dis¬ 
played far greater ability in designing the most complicated 
ornaments and geometrical figures than in the treatment and 
proportion of masses. Although we occasionally see d ifaculties 
lof construction well overcome, as in the case of the interior of 
the Bab-en-Nasr, these instances seem father to be successful 
,experiments than the result of scientific workmanship. ' 1 

Exactly the same criticism may lx: applied to Saracenic 
architecture in Persia, Very few of the existing buildings, 
Hiowever magnificent they may be in the decorative use of 
jointed tiles and tile-mosaic, can be compared with Indian for 

1 u An of the Satactiiti in Egypt," Stanley Lan* Poole, pp. 
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beauty of architectural structure, scientific engineering, skilful 
planning, and perfect masonic craftsman ship. The one con¬ 
structive feature of Muhammadan mosques in Persia, the great 
Semi-domed portal, is praised by Fcrgusson as being “ a per¬ 
fectly satisfactory solution of a problem which exercised the 
ingenuity of architects in all ages, but was more successfully 
treated by the Saracenic architects than by any others. 1 1 if 
Persian ingenuity first devised this most admirable structural 
application of the Arab mihrab, the Indian architects improved 
greatly upon their use of it, as one can easily see by comparing 
the entrance of the mausoleum of the Taj, or the Buland 
Danvaza of Akbars great mosque at Fatehpur-Sikri (PI. L X \ 1 j 
with any Persian examples. The grandly recessed portals of 
Indo-Muhammadan buildings never seem out <»f harmony 
with structural intentions; they are so finely proportioned and 
perfectly adjusted to the whole building as never to 
disturb the balance of the architectural design with their 
colossal dimensions. In Persian mosques their effect is equally 
imposing in a decorative sense, but structurally their design is 
vasity inferior to Indian examples, for the whole facade to 
which they belong looks more tike a temporary screen or 
hoarding put up to make a display of gorgeous colour than any 
part of the building itself. 

“ Stalactite ’ pendentives and similar structural or orna¬ 
mental devices were also borrowed frequently by Indian 
builders; but in this again the superiority of the Hindu to the 
Saracenic craftsman is conspicuous, for the adaptation is always 
used in Indta with perfect taste and structural propriety. In the 
Alhambra the pendentives and the soffits of arches were over* 
loaded with ornaments in such a way as to destroy entirely the 
appearance of strength and stability which is essential to good 
building design. One might imagine that vast swarms of wild 

1 “ Indian Architecture:.'' vol. it. ji. Jlf j (tMiii. t 9 to) 
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been had built gigantic nests under the arches and domes, 
Indian builders knew the ethics of their art too well to perpe¬ 
trate such an outrage. 

There can be only one explanation of the manifest architec¬ 
tural superiority of Muhammadan buildings in India to the 
monuments of Saracenic art in other parts of the world, whether 
it be in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, or Central Asia. It is that in 

I ~ the eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian era, t he ti me 
of the first invasions of India, ffte Hindus WfF g' 

— as both Alberflniand Mahmfld of Ghazni bom witness late r— 
the master-builders par extelle me of Asia, arid proba bly of the 
wholejvorhL The impact of Islam upon India brought neu 
ideas and stirred Indian builders to new creative efforts, butj 
Hinduism was as superior to Islam in the arts of peace as Islam! 
was to Hinduism in the arts of war. The Arabs, Tartars, 
Mongols, and Persians who came into India had much to learn 
from Hindu civilisation, and it was from what they learnt and 
nyt from what they taught that Muhammadan art in India be¬ 
came great. The Taj Mahal 1 belong s to India , not to Islam . 

Obviously it is necessary to find something more than 
general proofs to make such an assertion acceptable. The 
specific proofs which are necessary the Taj itself also supplies. 
The Indianness of the general impression made by the Tfij is 
borne out by a detailed examination of its structure. First one 
may remark that the weakness which is found in most Saracenic 
monuments, except when they are based upon Roman, Byzan- 

5 tine, or Hindu models, namely that in the massing of structural 
form they are only completely satisfactory' from one point of 
view — the direction in which the believer turns towards Mecca— 
is not apparent in the Taj and Is seldom found in Indo- 
Muhammadan but 1 dings, 11 has what the sculptor call s a good 
all-round design artistically pleasing from all points of view. 
This sculpturesque or architectonic quality, which is generally 
3 * 
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lacking in pure Saracenic buildings, belongs pre-eminently to 
Hindu architectural design : the Hindu builder was a sculptor 
as wdl as mason, having acquired his skill at Elcphanta, Etlont, 
andI Ajanta in many generations from dealing with great masses 
of living rock. 

Nevt ive can see that the arrangement of the roofing of 
the mausoleum itself consists of five domes—one large one. and 
four small cupolas. That this is not an after-thought, as Mr, 
R,F. Chisholm has suggested, but an integral part of the whole 
structural design, will be evident from an examination of the 
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plan of the mausoleum, in which the four chapels, surrounding 
the central chamber in which the cenotaphs are placed, are 
shown. 

Now, this structural arrangement is not Saracenic, but 
I essentially Hindu. It is know n in Hindu architecture as the 
| frinch-ratMl* the shrin e of the five jewels, or the five-headed 
jmgarn_of gvg^^pbplising the five elements, girth, water, 
a[r, fire, and ether. A ty pical example of it is found in one of 
t he small shrines ofChandi Sew a at Prambanam in Java which 
has an arrangement of domes striking!} similar to that of the 
think TtwilTbe obvious tSat this temple (Plafe ^ 
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THE DOMES OF THE TAj 

and not llumayfm's tomb, supplies the true prototype of the 
Taj mausoleum. The date of the completion of the Chandi 
Sewa. given by Sir Stamford Raffles and accepted as approxi¬ 
mately correct by Mr. Phene Spiers, is a.d, 1098, nearly 
five and a half centuries before the Taj was begun and more 
than a century before any Muhammadan dynasty had estab¬ 
lished itself in Hindustan. The design of Chandi Sew a was 
even at that time an old Indian tradition : it had its Javan- 
ese prototype in the great Buddhist temple of Bbrobudflr 
of about tile eighth century' a.d. The planning and roofing 
of the Taj mausoleum were there lore based upon old Indian 
masonic symbolism, recognised in Buddhist art, adopted by 
generations of builders throughout the Hindu revival of the 
Middle Ages, and finally transmitted by them to their descend¬ 
ants in the reign of Shah Jahaii, The tradition survives in 
Hindu temple-building of the present day. 

I he beauty of the Taj, so far as the structure is concerned, 
culminates in the supreme grace of the central dome. The 
dome of If u may fin's tomb differs from that of the Tfij in 
many essential points. The former is of the Saracenic type 
of Persia and Central Asia—/.<?. it is not stilted, like the domes 
of Arab tombs in Cairo, and instead of springing d irectly from 
the drum in which it is built, it is corbelled out so as to over¬ 
hang the drum slightly at the base. Otherwise it resembles 
the Arab type of dome in having an unbroken contour from the 
springing to the crown ; the pinnacle or fimal being only an 
insignificant metal spike coming out of the crown. 

1 lie dome of the Taj, on the other hand, is that which is 
commonly described as a ** bulbous "one—not aggressively so, 
hkt a typical I al tar dome, but growing up from tile base with 
exquisite tenderness and subtlety, as if the mgLster-era ftsm an 
woul d sum up in its perfect contour.'? all the grace of ideal 
womanhood. We shall see that the curve is not a single tin- 
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broken one, as in the typical Arab dome, but has three marked 
divisions : first, the incurving at the base, ivhcre a band of in¬ 
laid decoration marks the springing, anti suggests a lotus flower 
holding the dome within its unfolded petals; secondly, the 
main structure or centre of the dome; and, thirdly, the 
pinnacle, which does not rise abruptly from the crown, but is 
connected with the centre of the dome by another lotus-like 

member which has the petals 
turned downwards instead of up¬ 
wards 

Now, these marked character¬ 
istics do not belong to the pure 
Saracenic style of architecture: 
they are distinctly Indian, and, 
like the p&ttch-ratnit grouping of 
the domes, are based entirely upon 
Buddhist-Hindu masonic tradi¬ 
tions. The dome of the T*1j is nut 
related to that of HumayGns 
tomb; it is not an Italian, but a 
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Fie, si inlaw** Vmi» e stui]^niL« stupj. H hid u or 1 ndian type. 

Wtth regard to "bulbous" 
domes generally and Perga ss on’s statement that they were 
not known in India until after the Muhammadan invasions 
the simple fact is that the “bulbous 1 ' form is essentially an 
Indian one. Many examples of it exist to this day in the 
Buddhist rock^ut temples; and fur every rock-cut example 
now extant we may safely assume that, when Buddhism 
flourished as a State religion, there were a hundred or a 
thousand built of day, sun-dried bricks, and other imperma¬ 
nent materials. The dagabas in the interior of the chaitvas 
numbered XIX and XXVI at Ajanta have "bulbous” domes 
(Plate VI). 
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PI. VI, w shows a domed canopy of “bulbous" form repre¬ 
sented in the exterior of Cave No. XIX. Here one can see 
plainly the lotus-flower moulding 1 at the springing of the 
dome; it is found also in the Chandi Sewa dome. The proto¬ 
type of the lotus member connecting the Hindu pinnacle with 
the dome can be seen in %, 3 , a Buddhist stfipa with lotus 
petals springing from the tee and covering the whole dome. 
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Now, if we refer 
to the orders of 
Hindu classic archi¬ 
tecture embodied in 
the Sanskrit technical 
books known as the 
Silpa-sastras, a sum¬ 
mary of which is given 
in Ram Raz's valu¬ 
able but fragmentary 
" Essay on the Ar¬ 
chitecture of the Hin¬ 
dus." wc shall find the 
connecting links be¬ 
tween the dome of the Taj and its Buddhist prototypes, and see 
the derivation of its three divisions, or members. The different 
parts of the dome of a Dfavidian temple vim dim are there set 
forth in minute detail. 

Above the adhisthdna or base which contains the cell or 
shrine of the deity there are three main groups of members. 
First there is the grim, the neck of the dome, which is the 
drum or polygonal base on which it rests. The griva 
by a projecti ng corn ice cal led the lupa-mula. Ab 
sikhara „ or main portion of the dome itself, whim 
shaped like that of the Buddhist dagaba, and springs from a 
composite lotus moulding consisting of three parts, two rows 
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of lotus petals connected by a bead-moulding called the mald- 
baddha . 

The sikhara is surmounted by the ship* or pinnacle, 
which has two principal members, the .1 fahd-padma, or great 
eight-petal led lotus 1 joined to the sikhara by a mouldi ng called 
the pattka ; and the kumbha or kalasku, the symbolic water- 

pot (fig. 4) 1 

This Dravidian type of a Hindu vtmana, early examples 
of which arc found at MAmallupuram i n Madras , and in the 
Kailasa temple at EZllora. is, as Fergnsson has shown, only an 
elaboration of the early Buddhist many-storied monastery, or 
assembly-hall, surmounted by a domed shrine. A references 
the illustrations will show clearly that the constitu ent dem ents 
v ,f Lhc Taj dome follow exactly in form and in symbol km tin. 
old Buddhist-Hindu canon based upon, the lotus llnucr and 
the water-pot, and have no connection with either Arabian or 
Italian architectural types. 

h may. however, be urged quite reasonably and plausibly 
that, in spite of this Buddhist-1 lindu derivation ami resem¬ 
blances in matters of detail, there is in the whole conception, 
especially in the purity, simplicity, and subtlety of the contours 
of the domes, a wide world of difference between the Tlj or the 
Motl Masjid at Agra and the fantastic elaboration of most 
Hindu temples. That may be granted, but no one who has 
entered deeply into the spirit of Buddhist-Hindu art will ad¬ 
mit that it excludes the qualities which most appeal to Western 
taste in Indo-Muhammadan monuments. It will be apparent 
to every student of Indian painting and sculpture that in their 
pursuit of the divine ideal and in their treatment of the human 
figure Buddhist and Hindu artists invariably sought for and 
realised that same refinement of line and simplification of sur¬ 
faces which we find so admirable in the Muhammadan monu- 

1 Tht tiiviiidm between the pt taU marked the four cnitimal ami ratermcilisUe points. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TAJ 

mcnts of Agra, Delhi, and Bijapfir. When Indian artists 
wished to simplify, they simplified as grandly as they elaborated, 
" for they possessed in a high degree both the synthetical and 
analytical faculty. The vivid imaginative power and con¬ 
summate executive skill which traced the wonderful out¬ 
lines of live Ajantd frescoes, and wrought in stone, bronze, 
or clay the Indian divine ideal, in which perfect simplicity is 
joined to sublime strength and dignity, would not find the 
exquisite tenderness and subtlety of the Taj beyond its artistic 
range. 

The Taj has its prototype also in the Ajantl paintings; 
in the Mother and Child before Buddha, in the noble Buddha 
of the first Cave temple, as well as in the sculptured Buddhas 
of Anfiradhapuraand Bbrobudflr. f have pointed out elsewhere 
that in several of the great Mogul monuments, notably the Taj, 
the of Itmad-iuKlaulah and that of Akhar at Sikandita, 

there is a characteristic personal touch which differentiates 
them from other monuments of the orthodox Saracenic styles. 
Neither Akbar nor his son and grandson were strict Muham¬ 
madans; all three had more or less strong Hindu leanings. 
The tomb of the orthodox Musulmfm is always impersonal in 
its testimony to the glory of God and of the faith of Islam. 
But Akbar’s tomb is a monument to the great statesman and 
thinker—one of the few who have tried to harmonise the jarring 
discords of the world s contending sect-. and creeds, and to 
found a universal religion upon a synthesis of all of them, h 
was a happy idea to plan ids monument upon the Indian tra¬ 
dition of a many-storied assembly hall, where the philosophers 
of old had been wont to meet for debating metaphysical and 
religious questions-—the same plan winch Akhar himself had 
taken for his audience-hall at Fatehpur-Sikri, where he met all 
the doctors of IsUm.of Hinduism, Judaism, and of Christianity, 
and listened to their disputations. The monument which Nfir 
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Mahall. Jahangir's favourite wife, raised to the memory of her 
father, the Umad-ud-daulali, show s us equally plainly of the 
refined eclectic tastes of the scholar and polished courtier, the 
Lord High Treasurer and Prime Minister, and those of his 
beautiful and accomplished daughter the Litnpress. 

The Taj itself is still more pregnant with human feeling. 
It is 1 ndia s Venus de Milo: the apotheosis of Indian woman- 
hood. It may l*e that this personal or human quality is some¬ 
thing too vague and intangible to analyse architecturally, 
though it has been felt by every European who has entered 
into the spirit of the Taj. One feels instinctively that the 
builders tried to rise above the ordinary canons of architectural 
law: the Taj is a great ideal conception which belongs more 
to sculpture than to architecture ; and in this respect certainly 
it is more closely related to Hindu than to Saracenic art. for 
such an idea is altogether repugnant to the puritan sense of 
Islam. It i* true that theShia sects did not observe the strict 
letter of the Qtiffin, which forbid?, the representation of animate 
nature in art. but anything which suggested idolatry in a 
building of a religious character would not be tolerated by any 
true believer. We find it in the Thj just because its builders 
were inspired by Hindu rather than by Saracenic masonic 
traditions and symbolism. The Hindu master-builder was 
both a sculptor and a mason; his aesthetic vision was more 
intense, more sensitive and wider than that of the Musulman 
brought up in the dry geometric tradition which kept anthropo¬ 
morphic idealism beyond the range of artistic expression. The 
religious prejudices of Islam prevented the Hindu master- 
builders from exercising their skill in the usual form of sculp¬ 
ture; but this tomb of MumtSz Mahall, whose personal qualities 
had endeared her to Hindu and Musulman alike, gave them 
an unique opportunity. If they could not carve her statue 
they could satisfy Shah Jahans desire for a monument which 
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should be one of the world's wonders by creating an unique 
architectonic symbol <>f her loveliness. 

We need not suppose that the builders of the Taj were 
consciously and deliberately working with this end in view, 
but only that—consummate artists and craftsmen as they were 
—being filled with Shah Jahan's passionate desire to create a 
monument worthy of his beloved consort, the Taj grew up 
under their hands a living thing with all the aesthetic attributes 
uf perfect womanhood, more subtle, romantic, and tender in its 
beauty than any other building of its kind. 

From a technical point or view we need only note in the 
result achieved the careful selection of fine materials, of marble 
drawn from the best quarries of Rajputana. contrasted with 
the rich colour of red sandstone, its surface sometimes deli¬ 
cately carved in low relief, sometimes inlaid with all manner of 
precious stones as if to simulate a matchless loom-embroidered 
sari. Secondly, the avoidance of all strong, rugged contrasts 
either in decoration, in the general disposition of masses, or in 
the rhythmical spacing of architectural details : all heavy mould¬ 
ings and deep projecting cornices, such as are found in most 
other Mogul buildings of the time, are omitted, and the con¬ 
tours of ihe domes are drawn with extraordinary subtlety and 
fineness. Lastly, exquisitely finished craftsmanship through¬ 
out the building. 

It might be assumed From my line of argument that I am 
trying to prove that there is no connection between the design 
of the Taj and the building already mentioned, which FcrgUs- 
son assumes to be its prototype, Hum Ay fin's tomb at Delhi, 
commenced by Humayun's widow nearly a century before the 
Taj was begun, and completed by Akbar in 1565. It would be 
foolish to make such an attempt, for the connection between the 
two buiIdings is obvious. Fetgusson’s mistake is in not recog¬ 
nising that Humfyfln s tomb is only one link in the evolution 




h-umAyun's tomb 


of the Taj, and that the remaining links must be sought for in 
India, not in Persia or Central Asia, In this monument Indian 
building tradition, both as regards structure and symbolism, 
is to a certain extent departed from. Hum&ydn had been too 
little in India to adapt himself to his intellectual environment. 
His court was a Persian court, and his tomb is only an Indian 
imitation of a Persian tomb. HuniayQn’s architects were try¬ 
ing obsequiously to follow the court traditions of the time, 
which was entirely a Persian one, just as “ progressive ” Indian 
princes of the present day follow European example in building, 
Without considering whether it may be good or bad. But in 
the century which had nearly elapsed between the commence¬ 
ment of this building and that of the Tsj, this eclectic Persian 
influence had been assimilated by Indian builders. The Hin¬ 
du builders of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jahfin had taken the 
Persian court tradition and revitalised it by joining it with their 
own. 1 he link in the chain of the Indian masonic tradition 
which was weakened in Hu may tin's tomb is forged anew in 
the Taj. 

The effect of the Persian art tradition as imported into 
India may be compared with that of the Italian Renaissance in 
Europe, well described by Professor Lethaby as " the art of 
scholars, courtiers, and the connoisseurship of middlemen 1 
Akbar made Mogul art great not by setting up a new standard 
of aichiteetural taste, as Bftbar and Humavtin did, and as we 
foolishly do in India today, but by allowing the Hindu build¬ 
ers to weld the Persian and Arabian art tradition on to their 
own. It was because the Hindu craftsmen inherited a strong 
unbroken tradition, founded upon long centuries of practical 
experiment and devotion to their art, that they could so easily 
assimilate all the foreign dements which were imported into 
India by successive changes of dynasty and religion* Thdr 
a Architecture/ |\ *3 > (Home University Lilitury). 
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architecture, whether it was Buddhist, Jain. Hindu, or Musul- 
mAo in dogma, was always noble as art, because, like all true 
architecture, it was" not a thing of will, of design, or of scholar¬ 
ship, but a discovery of Lhe nature of things in building, a con¬ 
tinuous development along the same line of direction imposed 
by needs, desires, and traditions/’ 1 The Taj, then, though re¬ 
lated in some ways to Humavuu’s mausoleum, was even more 
closely connected with its Hindu prototype, the Chandi Sewa 
at PrambSnatn, and with the latter's Buddhist prototypes. In 
architecture it is unique, but neither Arabs, Persians, nor 
Moguls can claim it as their own. for it is Indian in body and 
in soul. 

1 lie method followed by Shah Jahtoi in making his arrange¬ 
ments for the building of the Taj is fully described ip the official 
records of the time, and is very interesting for the light it throws 
upon the building tradition of the seventeenth century. The 
Emperor called together a council of alt the (jest master-builders 
and craftsmen to be found in India and in Central and Western 
Asia. There were specialists in every branch of building and 
decorative craft. There was a master-mason from Kandahar, 
one Muhammad Hanif, with a salary of r.ooo rupees a month ; 
another, Muhammad Sayyid from Multan, who received 590 
rupees, arid Abu Torah from the same place paid 500 rupees. 
Ismail Khan Rilmi, an expert in dome construction, also re¬ 
ceived 500 rupees. Two specialists tor making the pinnacle 
surmounting the dome, whose names were Muhammad Sharif 
of Samarkand and Kasim Khan of Lahore, were paid respec¬ 
tively 500 rupees and 395 rupees a month. 

Here we may note in the Persian MS.* an interesting 
etymological proof of Hindu influence in Saracenic masonic 

1 ^ ArchftecUire,^ W- R. Let baby k p_ 2o j. 

* Phe manuscript from which most of ihtss particular ure taken i* preserved in the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
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traditions. We have seen already that one of the distinctive 
characteristics of the Arab or Persian dome is that the pinnacle, 
or finish is a comparatively insignificant ornamental feature, 
generally nothing more than a metal spike carrying the ensign 
of Tsliim. In Hindu buildings on the contrary, it is always 
treated as an important part of the domes structure, ami as a 
symbol called in Sanskrit the foilasfiu, or water-pot Curiously 
enough, though the water-pot has no symbolic meaning to the 
Musulman, the technical name for a pinnacle, fat/sa, in Persian 
is the Indian word borrowed directly front the Sanskrit. So in 
this detail of Saracenic architecture it Is clear that Persia and 
not I ndia was the borrower. 

Three master-masons from Delhi were paid from +oo to 
375 rupees a month. A master-carpenter, probably employed 
in the erection of the scaffolding and centering of the dome, 
whose name was Pira, was also a citizen of Delhi. With regan 1 
to the decorative work, there were four calligraphists who drew 
out the inlaid marble inscriptions. The first, Amanat Khan, 
from Shiraz, a writer of the Tughra character, d rew a salary ex pud 
to the highest, namely, i.ooo rupees a month. Oader Zaman, 
" proficient in every branch of Arabic," drew 8oo rupees. Mu¬ 
hammad Khanfrom Baghdad was paid 500 rupees, and Raushan 
Khan from Syria received 300 rupees. At the Mogul court, as 
in Persia and Arabia, calligraphists were artists of the highest 
repute and were paid according!}’. The masons who executed 
the inlay work, including the so-called pietra dura, which is dis¬ 
tinctly Persian in character, were Indians and Hindus who came 
from Kanauj. The chief worker, Chirahji Lai, received One of 
the highest salaries, 800 rupees—a sufficient proof that he was 
not a mere artisan working under superv ision, but a master- 
craftsman of high position among Shah Jah&n’s experts. His 
chief subordinates were Chboti Lai, Mannu Lai, and Atanuhar 
Singh, whose salaries ranged from 380 rupees to 200. 
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Though the extensive use of marble and stone inlaid 
decora lion in Indian buildings was most probably a fashion 
introduced by the Arabs, who had themselves borrowed it from 
the Byzantines, it seems that the practice had become a part 
of the Hindu craft tradition so long before the building of the 
Taj as effectually to dispose of the theory that the pteira dura 
of the latter was derived from the Florentine work of the six¬ 
teenth century, to which it has no resemblance except in 
technique. Apparently the Indian pietra dura had been 
practised in Rajputana as early as the beginning of the fif¬ 
teenth century, for Colonel Tod mentions'that Kumbha, the 
RanzJ of Mcwar, in 1438 laid the foundation of a Jain temple 
costing over a million sterling in the Sadri Pass, in which the in- 
terior is inlaid with mosaics “ of cornelian and agate. . . This 
temple is an additional proof of the early existence of the art 
of inlaying in India." 1 

Among other decorative craftsmen, two *' flower carvers” 
from Bokhara, Ata Muhammad and Shaker Muhammad, are 
mentioned as drawing salaries of 500 and 400 rupees respec¬ 
tively. There were three others from Delhi—Banuhar. Shah 
Mai, and Zorawar—whose salaries are not given. Lastly, there 
was a specialist in garden design, one Ram La) Kashmiri 

The chief architect who co-ordmated the work of all these 
m aster-crafts men was Ustad Isa, " the best designer of his 
time," According to one account he was a citizen of Agra, 
but in another he is said to have come from Shiraz. His salary 
was 1,000 rupees — it is significant of his position towards the 
whole work that lie received no more than the chief mason, for 
he was only one among many master-craftsmen carrying on a 
great living building tradition ■ not, as would be the case now, 
a highly paid expert archaeological draughtsman - >f the literate 
caste in command of an army of workmen skilled in copying 

1 “ Ami ills tjf RajiistJian," 10I. i. |i. 
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paper patterns but with, nu artistic interest in their work, The 
different method of working accounts for all the difference be¬ 
tween seventeenLh-century and modem building. 

Tradition, in those days, was not, as is often assumed, a 
stereotyped line of thought out of touch with the practical needs 
of the times. These Oriental master-craftsmen were as keenly 
sensitive to new ideas as any budding architect-draught srnan of 
the present day, for we are told that before the final design 
was approved by Shah Jahan they had seen and discussed 
drawings'C»f all the most famous buildings of the world, When 
after long consultation the design was settled, a model of it 
was made in wood. Modern architectural practice has not 
been able to improve upon this excellent method. 

The strong influence which the Indian building tradition 
exercised over the whole of Western Asia, the tolerant attitude 
of the Mogul Emperors towards Hinduism, and the wonder¬ 
ful adaptability of Hindu craftsmen are evident in the result 
arrived at by this remarkable assemblage of experts. A Mu¬ 
hammadan craftsman from Rum, which may mean Constanti¬ 
nople or any part ol Western Asia, is employed to supervise 
the construction of the dome ; yet the dome itself is not in the 
slightest degree Byzantine, nor is it Arabian nr Persian, but 
Hindu both in form and in symbolism. The design of the 
floral mosaic work seems to be inspired by Persian art; but 
the master-craftsmen were all Hindus who had probably prac¬ 
tised the same craft for many centuries. The plan of the Taj 
garden (fig. 5) 1 is according to the Mogul tradition ; yet the 
garden expert was also a Hindu. 

The student of I ndian architecture and archaeology would 
do well to remember that Persian or Arabian names do not 
always indicate Persian ur Arabian craftsmen ; on the contrary, 

> The pahJcQ replanted .ilium ttti yearn sgp, but without any regard it> Indian 
symbolism oi recognition of the relation of the garden scheme to the design ufilte building*. 
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the probability that most craftsmen working on Indian 
buildings, whether they be Muhammadan or Hindu in religion, 
are of Indian race. Similarly, a Persian or Arabian motif in 
the design or deco¬ 
ration of an Indian 
building is no more 
proof that the de¬ 
signers were for¬ 
eigners than would 
be the case in an 
Italian building. 

The procedure 
which Shah Jahan 
adopted in the de¬ 
sign of the Taj 
seems to have been 
the traditional prac¬ 
tice on such occa¬ 
sions. Akbar had 
done the same at 
Fateh pur-Si kn. and 
likewise Timur, the 
founder of the Mo¬ 
gul dynasty, when 
he rebuilt Samar¬ 
kand; probably 
Mahmdd of Ghazni 
also. It will be 
instructive to note how different was the architectural aim 
of these conferences of master-builders to that of an Anglo- 
Indian departmental committee of the present day. In & the 
first case, although the master-builders represented many dif¬ 
ferent countries and many different styles of building, the 
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question of style did not enter into the discussion at all. 
Every great monument or new capital city had a pro|>er style 
of its own* for the traditions which were the craftsmens com¬ 
mon heritage was a universal craft language understood by all, 
though every craftsman tried to prove his skill in his own 
special craft. So, in spite of the cosmopolitan composition of 
these committees of experts, a city built in Persia naturally 
became a Persian city, a city in China a Chinese city, and in 
India an Indian city. Tim fir. the Tartar, when he conquered 
Central Asia, sent to China and to India for expert builders, but 
he meant Samarkand to be the first city in Asia, not a second¬ 
hand Pekin or Delhi. Neither Akbar nor Shall jahan wasted 
time in futile archaeological discussions which act as a dead 
weight on the building craft of the present day, both in India 
and in Europe. The constant interchange of constructive ideas 
among the master-builders of different countries acted as a real 
stimulus to creative effort. Architectural style came from the 
natural organic growth of the art of building, instead of being 
dictated by the caprice of individual taste, by the arbitrary 
ruling of bureaucratic decrees, or by the sordid impulse of 
commercial greed. 

Incidentally it may he said that the artistic proofs, genera! 
and particular, which establish the perfect Indjannessof the Taj, 
also dispose of the legend regarding its Italian architect more 
effectually than any judicial decision based upon an examina¬ 
tion of Father Manrique’s statement of Yeroneo’s claims. So 
long as the Tdj could be regarded as an isolated phenomenon 
in what we call Indo-Saracenic architecture, only distantly 
related to one other building of the same style and epoch, the 
assumption might seem plausible—though contrary’ to all his¬ 
torical precedent—that Veroneo was a genius of extraordinary 
artistic gifts who, with the aid of Indian craftsmen, had suc¬ 
ceeded in improving on the model provided by the mausoleum 
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of Hu may On by adapting the canons of Western architectural 
taste to an Oriental building. One might say that here was an 
exception to the rule stated by Professor Lethaby that “ nothing 
great or true in building seems to have been invented In the 
sense of wilfully designed, . . A whole building, indeed any 

work of art, is not a product of an act of design by some in¬ 
dividual genius ; it is the outcome of ages of experiment” But 
when it can be shown that the Taj, though unujue in itself, is 
only one link in a long chain of Indian tradition going back 
to Buddhist buildings of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
Veronco’s claim becomes on the face of it absurd. When 
architecture is a living art, buildings are not " designed they 
grow. The T aj was not of ou r modern “ archi tects' archi lecture, " 
(t was of a living organic growth, born of the Indian artistic 
consciousness. 

It will be interesting to observe that soon after the com¬ 
pletion of the Taj. when Shah Jaltan's successor. Aurangztb, 
usurped his father’s throne, he placed a ban upon the fine arts 
;ls beingcontrary to the injunctions of the Quran, and dismissed 
from his court all but orthodox Musulmin craftsmen. The 
effect upon Mogul buildings was most significant. The chain 
of the Hindu tradition was thus broken; for only the true be¬ 
liever was considered fit to be employed in designing Muham¬ 
madan monuments. Fergusson observes that M there are few 
things more startling in the history of this style than the rapid 
decline of taste that set in with the accession of Auran^ib.'‘ 
As an example of it he cites the mausoleum which one of the 
sons of Aurangztb caused to be built in memory of his mother 
Rabia Daurani, intended, it is said, to be an exact copy of Shah 
JaMn s famous monument to Mumtaz Mahall, '• The differ¬ 
ence between the two monuments,'* says Fergusson, “ even in 
so short an interval [about thirty years] is startling. * The first 
Stands alone in the world for certain qualities that all 
4 * 
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appreciate ; the second is by no means remarkable for any 
qualities of elegance or design, and narrowly escapes vulgarity 
and bad taste. 

As Fergusson failed to observe any Hindu influence in 
the buildings of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, it is not surprising 
that he should overlook the fact that the difference in two 
buildings was not due to decline in taste at the Imperial 
court, but to the break in the Mogul building tradition caused 
b\ Aumngzib's dismissal of Shah Jahdn's Hindu artists and 
craftsmen. The effect of this break affords yet another strong 
proof of the commanding influence of Hindu tradition in the 
creation of the great monuments of the Mogul dynasty in India. 
Neither the inferiority of Aurangzibs buildings nor the superi¬ 
ority of Akbar’s, Jahangirs, and Sliah Jahan's had anything to 
do with a decline or improvement in the taste of the Mogul 
court; it was merely a question of bad or good government. 

I n the latter case the best builders and craftsmen in Asia were 
employed, without distinction of race or creed ; in the former 
the best were excluded by the arrogant bigotry of Aurangzlb, 
who may have been well aware that his buildings were badly 
designed, but was satisfied by the knowledge that they were not 
polluted by the hands of the idolatrous infidel. 

After Aurangzib’s accession the Hindu master-builders 
had no choice but to seek patronage from the princes of their 
own religion, and nothing can be more significant than the 
fact mentioned by Fergusson that the only Indian buildings 
which kept up the great tradition of the reigns of Akbar, 
Jahangir, and Shah Jahan were the fine palaces of Central India 
and Raj pu tan a, built for Hindu princes, like those of Datiya 
and Urdus in Bunddkund (Plates XCVII-XCIX), and that of 
Dig at Bharatpur described by Fergusson asa“fairy creation 
(Plates CVU-CVIIl). All of these ivere erected T jn the 
eighteenth century by Hindu builders for Hindu princes. 


CHAPTER III 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

MOSQUES AT DELHI AND AJMlR—THE QUTB MINAK 

Having now considered the Tfij Mahal) as a typical example of 
Indian design produced under Muhammadan auspices, let us 
go hack to the beginnings of MusulmAn rule in Indiaandattempt 
to realise the peculiar conditions which led to the development 
of the different st vies* »f architecture usually described as lndo- 
Saraccnic. The classification adopted by Fergusson in his his¬ 
tory is most misleading to the student, because, for the purpose 
of an academic analysis, he has detached all Muhammadan 
architecture from its historical context, and treated it as an 
importation unto India of a new order of architecture by an 
artistically superior race, rather than as a continuous develop¬ 
ment of Indian building traditions proceeding from altered 
conditions of social and political life, changes m religious 
ritual and symbolism, and in the structural requirements 
evolved therefrom. 

The oft-quoted phrase that " the Pat bans built like Titans 
and finished like goldsmiths "conveys an historical fallacy. The 
Pathans were fighting men, not builders; the building tradi¬ 
tions they brought with them into India, called Pathan by 
Fergusson, were those which Mahmfid of Ghazni and his de¬ 
scendants had borrowed from India. These traditions in the 
course of two centuries had been adapted to the needs of a 
militant race. Western writers exalt the simple dignity and 
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grandeur of the Pa&hAn tombs in Northern India, to the dispar¬ 
agement of Hindu temple architecture, without pausing to con¬ 
sider that both belong to the Indian building tradition, and 
that to draw comparisons between their respective arc hi tectural 
merits is like discussing together the different styles of a Xor- 
man keep and a Gothic cathedral. Among the fighting dans of 
Afghanistan a saint's or warrior's tomb on a hilltop was more 
often a fortress than a holy shrine, and fur a reasonable archi¬ 
tectural analogy one must put the tombs of the Pathans in 
India by the side of the stately Hindu fortresses of Chitor or 
of Gwalior, or the fort of Agra built by Ak bar's Hindu architects. 
It will then be easy to understand that the PathAn tombs are 
as truly Indian as the military works of the Hindus 

The only satisfactory method of studying the Indian 
building styles is to adopt a chronological basis for the general 
classification, in the same way as European styles are usually 
designated by the centuries to which the) belong, using pro¬ 
vincial or local names to distinguish different subdivisions. 
\\ hen one thus compares a fourteenth-century Indian mosque 
in Gujerat with Hindu temples of about the same period and 
locality, it will be e\ ident at a glance that there is no real con¬ 
nection, from an arcliitecturalpoint of view, between the former 
and Muhammadan buildings in Egypt, Arabia, or Persia, and 
that the term Saracenic can only be used in a conventional sense, 
for the mosque and the temple are both Hindu. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century, or nearly two 
centuries after the death of Mahmftd of Ghazni, saw one 
Muhammadan dynasty established on Indian soil at Delhi, and 
another in Bengal at the old Hindu capital at Gaur. The few 
monuments of these two dynasties which are now extant are 
either mosques or tombs, which show very clearly that the 
Muhammadan invaders did not trouble themselves with spread¬ 
ing any new architectural propaganda in India. 


THE FIRST INDIAN MOSQUES 

j lie armies of Islam brought few masons and other crafts™ 
nun with them, so the Delhi Sultans and their satraps in Ben¬ 
gal did as Mahmud had done—they impressed the Hindu 
builders and craftsmen into their sendee. They wanted 
mosques for the true believer to be built quickly and magnifi¬ 
cent ly, Math uni and other places which had furnished Mah¬ 
mud with builders for his capita] were in the vicinity of Delhi, 
The Muhammadans were thoroughly practical in their methods! 
and. though they hated the idolater, had no scruples against 
using the splendid materials provided by Hindu temples, and 
doubtless found a grim satisfaction in compelling thousands of 
Hindu craftsmen to wreck their own holy shrines and to re¬ 
build them according to the ritual of Islam. 

The building styles of this part of India, which were lithic 
developments of the early Indian wooden styles, lent them- 
selves easily to the purposes of the Muhammadan iconoclasts 
Nothing was easier than to transport piecemeal the splendidly 
carved columns, with their bracketed capitals and lintels of the 
Jam and Hindu temples, and to re-erect them on a plan dictated 
by the mullahs who superintended the construction of the 
mosques, which, according to Muslim tradition, consisted of a 
quadrangle with its two longer walls generally pointing in the 
direction of Mecca. On the side opposite to the principal en¬ 
trance was placed the to**, or sanctuary containing the mihrab 
and the mrnbar. or pulpit. The three remaining sides were usu¬ 
ally enclosed by narrowcojonnades or corridors. The l iwan was 
necessarily much more spacious than these corridors, and the 
rooting of it thus presented many more constructive difficulties 
't he domes of the Hindu temple mmutafas, or porches' 
supplied ready-made roofs both for the corridors arid for the 
livvans of the mosques. Of course the heavy external masonry 
of the Hindu domes with its elaborate sculptured symbolism 
was neither necessary nor desirable for the roofing of the 
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mosques. All that was essential for Muslim practical purposes 
was to take the constructive parts, or the inner stone shell of 
the Hindu domes (Plate IX), cement the jo on the outside to 
make them water-tight, and finish them with the wonderfully 
fine plaster which Indian masons had used from time imme¬ 
morial as a preservative 
for brickwork and as a 
ground for painted deco¬ 
ration. 

No doubt Mahmud’s 
Indian masons had fol¬ 
lowed a similar method in 
roofing the mosques and 
palaces at Ghazni, though 
in this case they were not 
reconstructing a n c i e n t 
domes but building new 
ones. This was the ori¬ 
gin of the so-called Pi- 
thin or M uhammadan 
dome In India. It was 
only a simplified Hindu dome, stripped of its external decora¬ 
tion, but constructed entirely according to Buddhist-Hindu 
methods. We will discuss these methods later on. 

This makeshift mosque, put together by Hindu craftsmen 
and made decent and proper according to the Puritan sentiment 
of Islam by the mutilation of the Hindu figure-sculpture, satis¬ 
fied fora time all the needs of the faithful. The rapidity as 
well as economy with which official requirements were provided 
for by these peremptory and drastic measures might well he 
envied by our Anglo-Indian administrators. According to 
tradition, the great mosque at Ajmir, finished in the reign of 
Alfamsh (1211-35). was P ut together in two and .1 half days [ 
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Due allowance must be made for Oriental hyperbole, but if the 
walls of the quadrangle and the arches in front of the It wan are 
left out of account, such a performance, with many thousand* 
of skilled craftsmen at command and finished materials already 
collected at the spot, would not he altogether incredible. The 
enclosed quadrangle was probably used for prayer, and thus 
was regarded as a complete mosque, before the roofing of the 
colonnades was finished. 

The methods of the Delhi Public Works Department 
in the thirteenth century, if more brutal than those of the 
present day, were decidedly more practical and efficient, not 
because the Muhammadan military officers and mullahs were 
superior in architectural taste to the British subalterns and 
military chaplains, and their coadjutors the British engineer 
and bricklayer, who have been deputed in these latter days to 
instruct the despised Hindu craftsmen, but because the Delhi 
Sultans did not expect their officials to play the part of amateur 
builders. They were there to rule and enjoy themselves, and 
to make the Hindus work for them. Teaching the Hindus 
Saracenic orders of architecture did not enter into their 
official code; they only required that the heads of the faithful 
at prayer should be protected from the dripping of rain through 
a leaking roof. The Hindus were acknowledged to be the best 
builders that Asia could provide, and Islam had no professional 
or commercial interests to promote at the expense of Indian 
art and craft. 

The advantage to the Hindus was that, provided that they 
did not offend the religious susceptibilities of their masters, 
they were left free to exercise their wits in the practice of thdr 
art and craft, and were not subjected to a.slow process of intel¬ 
lectual starvation by being put to copy p*per patterns provided 
by official experts not trained in practical craftsmanship and 
without knowledge of or sympathy for Oriental art traditions 
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The advantage to Islam, from a proselytising point of iew, 
was that very many Hindu craftsmen, some from conviction 
and some from motives of self-interest, adopted the creed of 
their masters, and thus in process of tinit a new style of Indian 
building more perfectly adapted to Muhammadan needs and 
taste was evolved. 

The mosques constructed in the fashion descried from 
the ruins of Hindu temples l>ccanie the prototypes of others 
constructed by Indian Muhammadan builders, but it was soon 
felt that the open colonnades of the corridors and sanctuary 
afforded too liLtle protection from sun and rain. To remedy this, 
a screen of brick, sometimes plastered, sometimes faced with 
stout, was built in front of them (Plate X), and naturally enough 
the mu Halts insisted that the pointed arch, with its symbolic 
associations for Islam, should be used for this screen, the only* 
original constructive work in most early Indian mosques, 
for even the enclosing walls of the quadrangle were originally 
the walls of a Hindu or Buddhist temple courtyard. The 
screen served also a ritualistic purpose: instead of symbolic 
sculpture, the laws of Islam or sacred texts were carved upon 
it for the instruction of the congregation. Now, the Hindu 
masons were quite familiar with the pointed arch as a sym¬ 
bolical and ornamental feature*—from the cvrl\ days of Mah;i- 
yana Buddhism it had been used in Buddhist and Hindu sculj>- 
ture—but either from experience of earthquakes or for other 
practical reasons they mistrusted “ the arch which never deeps ,T 
as a structural device, except for very small spans. And since 
they had generally at their disposal unlimited quantities of 
first-rate material, either wood nr stone, admirably adapted for 
their traditional beam-and-b racket system of construct ion, there 
was no practical reason for using any other ; so even when put 

1 When RuikLhin'.r grnriti nichwjawjbJWng iltc imago were huge, they were sou*- 
HmcivauUcU, ihsime Ard\ tun juit &tfticttir?iS m well as fluqoiranve, 
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to building arches of wide span for the Muhammadan mullahs, 
they made many attempts to adapt their own system to this 
innovation. 

Fergusson's dictum regarding the great range of arches 
in the screen-wall of the mosque of Outbu-d-Dln—that "the 
.Afghan conquerors had a tolerably distinct idea that pointed 
arches were the true form for architectural openings "—seems 
to be founded on a complete misconception, both from an 
historical anti an architectural point of view. It is liiglily im¬ 
probable that the Musulmans who directed the building uf the 
mosque—assuming them to have been Afghans, which is not 
at all likely—-were influenced by any aesthetic reflections, in¬ 
tuitive or otherwise, in insisting that arched openings should be 
put into the screen-walls. They wanted*arches because they 
were the symbols uf their religion. We may assume that they 
showed the Hindu craftsmen illuminated copies of the Ouran 
or paintings of Arabian and Persian mosques as a guide, but 
otherwise left them to construct the screens as they pleased. 
The‘ Saracenic 'arch is nut intrinsically more true for architec¬ 
tural openings, either in a constructive or {esthetic Sense, than 
the round arch or t he H i ndu beam and bracket. These d i fferent 
constructive methods have each their respective advantages. 
A true craftsman, guided only by practical considerations, 
would make the choice of any one of them depend upon the 
character of the opening, its size and position in the constructive 
scheme, and upon the character and quality of the materials he 
was using. The Hindu craftsman had very good constructive 
masons for preferring the beam and bracket for buildings 
adapted for his own religious ritual. In the buildings he made 
for Muhammadans the pointed arch may have added to hU 
constructive resources, but it was in no sense scientifically 
superior to his habitual methods of construction. Indeed, 
modem developments of building construction, in which iron is 
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so largely employed, reduces the pointed arch to the place it 
generally held in the Hindu system, namely, to a decorative 
expedient only, and makes the beam and bracket of the Hindus 
the scientific form of construction. For this reason, tf fur no 
other, the Hindu building craft is worthy of more attention 
than it has yet received from the Anglo-Indian departmental 
expert, 

The very ruinous state of the mosque at Old Delhi makes 
it less interesting as an architectural example than the almost 
contemporary building at Ajmir, built in the same fashion. 
The original mosque—in the courtyard of which stands the 
famous iron pillar, 1 a wonderful monument to the scientific 
knowledge and skill of Hindu craftsmen many centuries before 
the Muhammadan invasions—was commenced by the lirst 
Delhi Sultan about 1196; the screen of arches in from of the 
IhvAii were added by his successor Outbu-d-Din about ten years 
later Altamsh, the next Sultan, who succeeded in 1210. began 
to enlarge the mosque by extending the liwan with its screen 
north and south, and by adding a great quadrangle which 
should have enclosed the original building. The next Sultan, 
'AlSu-d-Dln {1296™ 1316), built a fine gateway on the south side 
of this outer quadrangle, and projected yet further extensions 
of the building which were never completed, and the present 
mosque is only a fragment of the original, for nearly die whole 
of the Invan behind the arches and a considerable part of the 
corridors surrounding the two quadrangles have disappeared 
Tftegreat Tower of Victory, in what remains of the outer quad¬ 
rangle, known as the Qutb Minar (Plate XI), built about the 
same time as the original mosque, belongs to a class of monu¬ 
ment in which the Hindus excelled ; though this pne is a Sara¬ 
cenic modification of the Indian type, of which the two towers 

1 tt 14 attributed to the time Of the famous Hindu King Vlkramaiiiip, iOuj flourished 
tjt the fifth century *-D. 
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at Chi tor are the best extant examples. They were no doubt 
derived from Buddhist structures, which again may have had 
their prototypes in Babylonia and Assyria. The three finely 
proportioned lower stories of the Qutb Miliar, which were 
probably designed by masons from Ghazni, belong to the 
original tower; their exceeding beauty is greatly marred by 
the upper pan which is a badly conceived restoration and 
addition of the Sultan Firm: Shah (1351-88). A "classical" 
CUpola added to the summit by a Public Works engineer in 
the early part of the nineteenth century has fortunately been 
removed. 

Though used as a place from which the mu-azzin should 
summon the faithful to prayer, the lower of Qutbu-d-Din 1 
has no connection architecturally with the adjacent mosque. 
The two minarets of the latter were comparatively insignificant 
and placed on either side of the great central arch of the screen 
of the I twin, more for ornamental than practical purposes. 
Only small fragments of the two minarets on the Ajmir screen 
now exist. In later buildings, in which they become much 
more important, both structurally and ornamentally, they were 
frequently removed to the extreme ends of the screen of a 
mosque, or placed at the four corners of a mausoleum. In the 
TSj we find them detached from the building and placed at the 
four corners of the platform on which it stands. 

The most important contribution of Saracenic art to the 
Indian building craft of the thirteenth century was not con¬ 
structive but decorative. Some of the Arabian mullahs were 
past masters in calligraphy, and in Hie beautiful Kuhc and 
Tughra script the quotations from the Otirfm carved on the 
screens of the mosques (Plate X) made magnificent decoration 

■ Mr R. N Mumshi. in hi* Hut&rj yftkt AW -i/Wr {Bombay itjj i }„ givtz reasons 
for attributing it la the nsfgr* of Qufbu-d-tHiV* Mfrm-bw wiri Jr*ccitSOT ihe Sultan ASsamsK 
wlig nlsrp buiit I he: nawjue al Airlift, 
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and admirable sermons in stnne. Fergusson admits that in 
laming out this work the Indian craftsmen excelled their 
teachers. "As examples of surface decoration,' he just I s 
observes. “ these two mosques of Altamsh at Delhi and Ajmir 
are probably unrivalled. Nothing in Cairo or in Persia is so 
exquisite in detail, and nothing in Spain or Syria can approach 
them for beauty of surface decoration." But when the same 
high authority proceeds to discriminate between “ Muhamma¬ 
dan hugeness of conception and " Hindu delicacy of ornamen¬ 
tation,” one must question his judgment in drawing such a 
distinction lietween the Musulman and Hindu artistic genius 
The remains of the magnificent Hindu architectural works 
constructed before and during the time of the first Muhammadan 
invasions of India prove that largeness of conception was no 
monopoly of the Saracenic building tradition ; and ,is the earli¬ 
est Muhammadan buildings in India were undoubtedly built 
almost entirely by Indians, and mainly according to their own 
ideas, we should give full credit to the infinite skill and versa¬ 
tility of the 1 ndian builder, who, with an unbroken craft tradition 
of many centuries behind him, could and did adapt it as jier- 
fectly to the formula of the Muhammadan mullah as to that of 
Buddhists, Jains, or Brahmans. 

Tt may seem to the Western eye, trained in the formula 
of the classical schoolmaster, that the Muhammadan prescrip- 
lion is more pkasingjust because it is more correct according 
to the canons called classical; but the creative impulse in the 
great art produced in India under Muhammadan rule, which 
seems to us so admirable, Ixdonged to the same Indian races 
and the same I ndian civilisation and culture which had inspired 
the works of earlier times. If the Indian craftsman of to-day 
ri often a mere copyist, it is chiefly because the methods of our 
teaching and the principles of our administration have made him 
so. The whole of Muhammadan architecture in India bears 
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this distinctive impress **f the soil to which it belongs—that its 
structural ideas and symbolism are nearly always essentially 
Indian, not foreign importations: (.lie foreign suggestions 
adopted by Indian builders were almost without exception 
purely decorative ones— t.g. the use of Persian anti Arabian 
floral and geometric motifs for surface decoration in place of 
Hindu sculpture, and the substitution of encaustic and painted 
tiles for painted piaster or terra-cotta. 

These foreign borrowings were never mere copies, but were 
always given a distinctive Indian character, even when they 
played an important part in the decorative scheme <»f a building, 
just as in European art the frequent adaptation of Oriental ideas 
can generally be recognised its European, 

The planning of Muhammadan buildings, the arrangement 
of the interior, the various forms of the roofing and its supports, 
whether columns, piers, brackets; pendcotives. or arches, were 
almost invariably derivations from Buddhist or Hindu craft 
traditions. The screens of pointed arches often make an Indian 
mosque appear Saracenic from the outside: but directly one 
enters, it is evident that the building is as much Indian as a 
Hindu temple. 

A comparison of Muhammadan buildings Of the thirteenth 
century in India with one which was being constructed in the 
same century' on the Western extremity of the vast territory 
then under Musulmnn rule may lie useful for showing how 
little India really borrowed from Saracenic sources. The A I- t 
hambra of Grenada is one of the most typical and famous of 1 
Saracenic buildings. Here Arab civilisation .instead of adapting 1 
the building traditions of conquered races to its own purposes. 
Was almost for the first time trying to create something which 
should be v, holly after its own ideals. Thu Moors of Spain tried 
to cast off the traditions of Rome and Byzantium, of Egypt. 
Persia, and India, which had hitherto helped them and other 
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Muhammadan races to make magnificent monuments for them¬ 
selves : they would show what the genius of Islam could create 
fnr itself out of brick and stone. Hie result may be called 
magnificent as decoration, but it was not building—rather 
stage architecture suggestive of gorgeous scenery inspired by 
illuminated Arab manuscripts, and often made constructively 
absurd by the painting, gilding, and stucco. 

In the thirteenth-century mosques of Delhi and Ajmir it 
is evident that the Arabian calfigraphist and painter had their 
say with regard to the decoration, but the craftsmanship, both 
decorative!)- and construe lively, was Indian, and fine because it 
was Indian The construction of the arches was according to 
the Hindu bracket system: the weakness which manifested 
itself in some of them after many centuries is not due to a faulty 
system, but to the fact that, like the Egyptians of old, the 
Muhammadan taskmasters expected their captives to build 
u ith unsuitable materials, t.C. with stones too small for the 
Hindu method of bridging over open spaces in walls. 


CHAPTER TV 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

OUJERAT — «r,VUK — THE ARCH IS INDIA* ARCHITECTURE— 

Kl L HA RCA—MUHAMMADAN TOMBS 

After the first century of Muhammadan rule in India, when 
the ruthless wholesale destruction of Buddhist and Hindu 
ftuitdifigs had diminished, the Indian Musulmau builders, with 
the help of their Hindu brethren, were engaged in grafting a 
new building tradition upon the old one. Their chief efforts, 
were directed towards giving the arched screens of their 
mosques a more Indian or Hindu character, though they 
adopted the Saracenic method of arch construction (with radi¬ 
ating voussoirs) whenever they found it convenient to do so. 
The screens of Delhi and Ajmir, beautiful as they are in them¬ 
selves, are too ill-fitted to the rest of the building and too much 
of a structural afterthought to satisfy the eye of a good crafts* 
man. The result of these efforts may seen in some of the 
fourteenth-century mosques in tin jurat, the rich and fertile 
Hindu kingdom which was made a viceroy a] ty to the Delhi 
Sultanate in [311, under a converted Rajput, Muzaffar Shah. 
Gujerat was at that time, as the magnificent remains of Hindu 
temples at Mudhera, Lhibhoi, and elsewhere testify (see Illus¬ 
trations), exceptionally rich in architectural material and in 
craftsmen. The Muhammadans made no attempt to impose any 
Saracenic ideas upon them. The entrance to the Jfftmr Masjid 
at Cambay, built ak>ut 1325, is almost copied from the porch 
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of the great sun-temple at Mud hern (Plates X if-XI III built In 
the neighbourhood three centuries before. The arched screen 
in front of the sanctuary is the only variation on the ordinary 
structure of Hindu builders. The mosque ofllilal Khhn Dari 
at Dhulkaifl XIV), about twenty-three miles from Ahmada- 
bdd T and the Taka or Tanka Masjid at the same place, belong 
to the same century and style, the former being dated aUmt 
■333 the latter 1361. these mosques have also Hindu 
entrance porches and ordinary Hindu roofs and colonnades 
without any further structural development. 

In the meantime the Muhammadans who had established 
themselves at Gaur, the ancient Hindu capital of Eastern 
Bengal, as early as the end of the twelfth century, were engaged, 
hv the same methods as at Delhi and Gnjerat, in forming, a 
local style of architecture of strong characteristics and of very 
great ittterestj though the early stages of its development are 
more difficult to trace on account of the wanton destruction of 
architectural monuments both by the Afghan iconoclasts and 
by their successors. When the capital fell into decay on the 
decline of Muhammadan rule, Gaur was used as a brickfield 
and quarry' by the builders of Dacca, Murshidabad, and Calcutta; 
the right to dismantle Gaur of its enamelled bricks being 
farmed out to the landholders of the district in the early days 
01 our revenue administration,' It is only quite recent!v, 
under Lord Cimzod’s administration, that the few remains of 
the splendid monuments of Gaur and the neighbourhood have 
been adequately conserved and protected. 

Enough still remains, however, to show that, owing to the 
more general use of brick instead of stone in the construction 
*1 their mosques and tombs, the builders employed by the 
Muhammadans at Gaur, as early as the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, were using the pointed arch for constructive 

1 Ravenshaw’s " Caur/ 1 p. 40, note. 
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purposes much more extensively than they were doing else¬ 
where in India at that time. This is evident at the Ad in ah 
mosque, built at Pamiufl, near Gaur, during the reign of Sik- 
andar Shah (1358-89): a 
superficial survey of this 
building with its Arabic 
inscriptions and ra¬ 
diating arches might 
lend one to suppose 
that the design and 
construction of it 
were largely in the 
hands of foreign ar¬ 
chitects. Hut the plan of 
it (fig- 7) is evidently of 
Buddhist-Hindu origin : 
the tmhrifes (PL XXXIV) 
are converted Hindu 
shrines, and it is much 
more than probable that 
in this brick-building 
country Indian builders 
were using radiating 
arches, either round or 
pointed, for structural 
purposes bfefbre the Mu¬ 
hammadans came. The 
pointed arch was not an 
invention of Saracenic 
builders, and per se can- 
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not be taken to prove Saracenic influence in any country. 
It was used tn Egypt. Syria, and in Asia Minor centuries 
before the time of Muhammad. India had had intimate 
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relations with these; countries from time immemorial, and it is 
most improbable that Indian builder-*, skilled craftsmen as they 
were, remained in total ignorance of the principle of the radi¬ 
ating arch until the time of the Muhammadan invasions. 
There must have been at one lime thousands of Buddhist 
chapter-houses in Bengal, where their barrel-vaulted roofs and 
" horse-shoe " windows, frequently built of brick as well as of 
wood and plaster or thatch, could hardly have been constructed 
otherwise than by radiating courses. 

Fcrgusson explains why, in some parts of Bengal at least, 
the trabeate style of building was never in vogue '‘The 
country is practically without stone, or any suitable building 
material for forming either pillars or beams. Having nothing 
but brick, it was almost of necessity that they employed arches 
everywhere, and in every building'that had any pretensions to 
permanency.’ 11 This being the case, it is difficult to understand 
why he should have assumed that the radiating arches inside 
the great temple of Bodh-GayS could not have been part of the 
original structure, but must have been introduced in the course 
of the Burmese Buddhist restorations of the twelfth ami 
thirteenth centuries. It seems more logical to assume that the 
Bengali builders, being bricklayers rather than stonemasons, 
kail leAnit to use the radiating arch whenever it was useful for 
constructive purposes long before the Muhammadans came 
there. 

fine important fact which leads to this conclusion is stated 
by Fcrgusson, 1 though characteristically lie tries to explain it 
away. I he arch and vault were sy stematically used by all the 
Buddhist builders in Burma, who adopted many of the forms 
of architecture originating in Bengal, together with the religion 
of Sakyamuni, at a very early date. Burmese tradition says 
' ‘* T «4iaii Architecture," vot ii. jk e; 3 (edit. ,««», 
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that many of the oldest temples and monasteries were built 
by Indian architects; if this is true, they would have come from 
Bengal. Fergusson says that “ I ndian " may be taken to mean 
« foreign," but suggests no reason for rejecting the evidence— 
such as it is—that the arch and vault were used in Bengal, as 
they were in Burma, before the Afghans came there. The 
Afghan invaders were not likely to have brought many builders 
with them- Gaur was a great Hindu capital, in the heart of 
the Magadhan country, and its Hindu craftsmen were the 
direct heirs of the building traditions of the Buddhists. Per- 
rntron, in trying to prove his theory that Hindu builders never 
under any circumstances used the radiating arch until the 
Muhammadan builders taught them to do so, seems to ignore 
the fact that all the Muhammadan buildings at Gaur are just as 
obviously adaptations of the local Hindu building tradition as 
are all the mosques in Western India- 

Assuming that both the Buddhist and Hindi! builders of 
Bengal were familiar with the structural use of arches in brick* 
work, it is inconceivable that in the course of many centuries 
of great building operations they should have refused, from 
mere prejudice or lack of intelligence, to put bricks on edge 
instead of laying them flat, whenever a wide span of arch made 
it expedient to do so. Having adopted that simple expedient, 
the next would naturally follow—the construction of perfect 
arches with brick wedges. 

Feigusson's theory that the radiating arch is “Saracenic" 
and the horizontal beam and bracket ** Hindu ” always seems to 
imply that the former was a great gift of Western science to 
India. It has led archaeologists to attribute every Indian 
building with radiating arches in it to foreign inspiration with¬ 
out further investigation 

t From a craftsman's point of view there were good practical 
reasons why Indian builders should prefer the beam and bracket 
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to the arch when they had plentiful supplies of wood and li ne 
building stone. As these conditions obtained in early times <sver 
the greater part of India, it naturally followed that the arch was 
not so commonly used as it was in countries w here wood and 
stone were less abundant, Rut in brick-building districts like 
Bengal one would expect the radiating arch to occur at least 
occasionally, Since it dt>es occur, there is no reason to attempt 
to explain it away on archaeological grounds. In the absence 
of any proof to the contrary, therefore. I shall assume that the 
arches in the Bodh-Gaya temple were.as they seem to be, part of 
the original interna) structure; thatall the early Muhammadan 
buildings at Gaur are, as they seem to be, adaptations of the 
local Hindu-Buddhist building tradition, both structurally and 
decorativdy; that the brick builders of Bengal, like the brick 
builders of Persia, used the radiating arch before there was any 
architecture to be called " Saracenic ''; that the Burmans did use 
Indian architects, as their traditions say and as might be ex¬ 
pected from the relations between the two countries; and that 
Fergusson was mistaken in asserting that " up to the time *«f 
the first Sultans of Delhi and for some centuries afterwards 
the Hindus had never built arches.’* 1 

The general character of the Muhammadan buildings at 
Gaur differs as widely from the true Saracenic type as any 11 indu 
temple. Moreover, they closelyreserable the local Hindu temple 
architecture. The striking similarity will be seen by comparing 
the facade of the Oadam-i-Rastil mosque with that of the Hindu 
temple at Vishnu pur (Plates XVI-XVII), They are both rather 
late examples, the former having been built in 1530 and the 
latter about 1643. But though the Hindu temple is a century 
later than the other, there can be no mistaking the fact that 
both belong to the local Hindu tradition of building. 

I take St that the real difference between the Muhammadan 

1 11 Indian Arthiieciiire," vol. ii. p. {edit. 1910). 
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and Hindu method of construction at Gaur was only this-—that 
tltc Hindus had used the pointed arch occasionally on :i small 
scale for connecting their massive brick piers and in constructing 
in brick the curvilinear roofs derived from the earliest Indian 
roofs of bamboo, thatch, or wood. As the Muhammadans 
required more spacious buildings for their religious services 
than the Hindus needed for their individualistic ritual, their 
craftsmen naturally developed the use of the arch on a larger 
and bolder scale. But there is no reason to suppose that Indian 
builders were not capable of doing this for them without any 
outside assistance, although occasionally, no doubt, the Mu- 
ham in ad an rulers preferred to employ foreign architects. At 
Gaur there is no more evidence that they did so than 
there is at Delhi or Ajmtr, for in spite of the decorative 
elements which betray the influence of Arabic scholars, calli- 
graphists,arKl illuminators, rather than that of foreign craftsmen, 
and in spite of the bolder use uf radiating arches, the Muham¬ 
madan buildings there retain the same strongly marked indige¬ 
nous character which they have in other places where the usual 
Ilinduconstructive methods were employed. The Muhamma¬ 
dan buildings at Gaur, Pandud, and MaldA are Bengali, not 
Arabian nr Persian. 

The curvilinear cornices and roofs at Gaur undoubtedly 
belong to the ancient Buddhist-Hindu tradition, and the forms 
of the smaller arches, or those which are used deco rat ively in¬ 
stead of structurally, so Car from being Saracenic, are all derived 
from Buddhist-Hindu prototypes, as will he explained farther 
on. Though Persian encaustic tile-work shows foreign in¬ 
fluence, or rather gives evidence of the mutual exchange of 
artistic ideas which is natural between two countries so closely 
connected in race, language, and religion as India and Persia, 
the beautiful terra-cotta and moulded brickwork is characteristic 
of Bengal and must have been the work of local craftsmen, 
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The middle of the fourteenth century saw the armies of 
Islam pressing southwards as well as eastwards and westwards 
gt?y 1347 *£ ew Mu . suIn l 3 , n dynasty hadestablished itself at 

Sr t h" H,n< ‘" ca,,iul the Dekhai. not 

far from the great Hindu city of Yijayanagar. the remains of 
which still testify to the splendour of the civilisation which 
IsL m set out to destroy hut ended by being brought under its 
spell, just as Rome m the pride of conquest had been finally 
!ed captive by the art and civilisation of Greece. 5 

I he great mosque ni kulbarga. built at this lime is as 
K-rgusson observes, one of tile most remarkable of its class in 
India, and in some respects unique. The Muhammadan 
bin I elm's dispensing with the use of materials provkM by he 

hC ? '**’>" 10 !-«•' for them- 
sclves. and by way of experiment they varied the arranecmenl 

: u U quadrangle being covered by a similar series of 
transverse vaults. To admit light into this covered area the 
Usual screens of quasi-Saracenic arches hatl to be placed on 
tile outside of the quadrangle, the four corners of the latter be¬ 
ing roofed by domes of 25 feet in width. The sanctuary was 
roofed by one large domeof 40 feet, raised on a clercstoty £5 

tuikcd on either side by stx small domes similar to ihosa 
which covered the inner courtyard 

The placing of the pointed arches on.the exterior of the 
quadrangle makes the mosque appear to be more SaraceLic 




FlC i r -Mc«lUt xl Jfioir. FefgiikfcmV Pf (liuoty " 

point uhere die screen of pointed arches was den niteJy accepted 
by Indian builders as a structural device in buildings for Mu¬ 
hammadan use. Although in the case of the Kulbargn mosque 
the appearance of the exterior was greatly altered by this 
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in its design than usual, but as a matter of fact Saracenic de- 
signershad no more to do with the construct ion of the Kulbarga 
mosque than they had in other Indian buildings. In the 
history of Indian craftsmanship this mosque only marks the 
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addition to the resources of the builder, the structure of the 
building was not otherwise modified, and the craftsmanship 
remained Indian throughout. 

For some reason or other the experiment here made in 
the interior arrangement was never repeated in other mosques. 
From an aesthetic point of view it was successful enough : 
the placing of the great arches on the outside walls improved 



the ventilation of the whole building greatly, and the roofing 
of the whole area afforded much better protection from sun 
and rain to the congregation. So thorough was the craftsman¬ 
ship and so excellent the Indian cement used in the roof that 
tn Feigusson's time the mosque "stood in seemingly good 
repair after four centuries of comparative neglect " though as 
he observes, any settlement or crack in the building would have 
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been fatal. W ith the miserable leaking roofs, designed only 
for a European dimate and often constructed according to the 
directions of Thomas Atkins or non-commissioncd officers 
acting as amateur builders. most of our modern public build¬ 
ings in India would, under similar circumstances, fall into ruin 
in twenty years. 

Probably the true reason why this precedent of Kullxirga 
was not followed afterwards was the conservatism of the 
mullahs, who objected to a departure from the traditional ar¬ 
rangement of a mosque which exposed the congregation so 
much to the inquisitive gaze of infidels. 

M i ham madan Tom ns 

So lar we have only dealt with the evolution of the Indian 
mosque from the prototypes at Old Delhi and at Ajmlr. It 
is necessary now to refer to another type of building which 
had a very important influence on tfie development of Indian 
architecture from the thirteenth century onwards, namely, the 
Muhammadan tomb. I have already alluded to the survival 
of Buddhist-Hindu traditions in the wonderful tomb of 
Mumtaz Mahal] at Agra. In another chapter I will endeavour 
to trace more exactly the evolution of the domes of Saracenic 
tombs in Persia from Buddhist dagabas, or canopied pavilions 
in the form of dagabas, such as that which is sculptured in the 
facade of the great chapter-house at Ajanta (Plate Vl T u) 

I he Hindu builders, who were not relic worshippers and 
who usually cremated their dead, when they were called upon 
to construct Muhammadan sepulchral monuments, 1 began by 

1 Fergusson assumes that the Rajput custom n( building cenotaphs, ot (hhattit, mi 
the site of a chieftain's funeioJ pyre, was borrowed Iruai die Muhammadani, I do nut 
believe that this was the case; ihoupb the magnificence of Muhnmm i.Hu lambs induced 
ttjf Rajput princes to make a sitntim .bsplay with ihdr tkkairi% the custom itself was of 
much greater antiquity. 
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making them in a similar style to their emm domed pavilions, 
or the porches of 1 1 iiidu temples. These Hindu pavilions were 
aLsoi lirectlyderived from similar Buddhist structures, the domes 
oi whlch were supported on four, efght,or twelve piers or col urn ns 
according to their size, the plan of the pavilions Wing cither 
square or octagonal. The domes were built in the usual Indian 
fashion in Horizontal layers of stone, brought to an aimroxi- 
t nately circular plan at the springing of the dome bv cutting 
ufl the angles of the base of it in the same way as a squat* 
column or pier was changed to a polygonal shape or circular 
one. \ery many old Hathan tombs of this type, built bv 
Indian masons, are to be seen in the neighbourhood of Delhi 

The next step was precisely similar to that which took 
place tn the Indian mosque-the whole structure was em 
closed by screens oi cjuast-Santcenic arches, forming corridors 
round the sanctuary of the tomb, which served both to protect 
be pilgnms who resorted thereto and to give more sinaitv 

tM ' Flie ?° m F ^ dua]I y became larger and higher in pro¬ 
portion to the importmtee of the saint or other personage it 
commemorated, and then the roofs of the surrounding combats 
were Mil-mounted by four or eight small kiosks or domed 
pavilions like those which surrounded the upper floors of the 
many-stoned Buddhist monasteries. 

In inter times the custom which theMogjtlshadofbuilditMr 
tombs lor thcm^lves, or for their saints or heroes, in lovely 
gardens which had served as pleasure-resorts in their owners' 
lifetime, added a peculiar charm to their monuments which Ins 
not quite laded though the art of the Indian formal ganl ' u 
with its beautiful symbolism is probably now Just 

From a Structural point of view the Muhammadan tomb 
played an important part in the development of the Indian 
budding eraft, liecause the gradual increase in the size and 
weight of their domes, built of stone and brick and more mas- 
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siveand solid than any which other builders,except the Romans 
and Byzantines, had before attempted,, forced Indian builders 
to solve the greater engineering problems of dome construction. 
They did so, as we shall see, in an entirely original way. by an 
application of constructive principles different to thosecm'ployed 
by the Saracenic, Byzantine, or Roman builder. But this was 
not fully achieved until several centuries later. 
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MandC 

In the fifteenth century Muhammadan building activity inlndia 
increased in the centres already established* especially at Gaur 
and AhmadnbH and also extended to others, the chief of which 
were Dharand Mandfl in the province of Mnhva, and Jaunpur, 
about 40 miles north-west of Benares, Both in Malwa and 
at Jatiilpur there were marked developments in Muhammadan 
building craft, though in different directions At Mandd the 
Indian builders began to extend the use of the arch strut titrfflJy, 
just as they had done at Gaur in the previous century,' so that 
their buildings assumed a more decidedly Saracenic or Persian 
appearance mtuimlly as well as externally. At Jaunpur they 
worked in an opposite direction— i.e. they took away the typi¬ 
cal Arabic or Persian character of the arched screens in front 
of the liw.in, by combining the Hindu beam anti bracket with 

■ M Mere wu easy raniWMk^iott b } M«««n tt w and lire nil ettut of 
IjhSiN, it is extremely probable ttiu Ol6ama»from Gat» Mqiacd m the building u f .Ugaflj 
anil other Mukurtnwdsii dtks in rht- neighbouring provincea. 
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the Saracenic arch. I his happy combination of the two con¬ 
struct he principles continued to be the most common character¬ 
istic of Miihanimadan building in India. It was essentially 
an Indian invention or adaptation—not a foreign one; that is, 
the Indian craftsmen were not being instructed by foreign 
builders, but were adapting the structural use of the arch, first 
forced upon them by their Muhammadan rulers, in the wav 
which pleased themselves. 

But in the province of Malwa, as in Gujerat, the pre-Mu¬ 
hammadan buildings had been for many centuries largely built 
of stone, ami consequently the arch had not been used st rue tur- 
alls, even on a small scale, as it had been at Gaur, before the 
Muhammadan ascendancy. It was, however, inevitable that 
intelligent craftsmen, as Indians undoubtedly were, once they 
had accepted the arch as a structural necessity in front of the 
sanctuary of Muhammadan mosques, and finding it convenient 
for bridging over wide spans between columns, "piers, or walls 
should sooner or later begin to experiment with it in the interior 
of their buildings. This Is what happened at Mandfi and some 
Other places m Malwa. Fergusson, classifying Indian building 
as a student of architectural style rather than as a craftsman 
assumes that at Mandfi, as at Delhi and Ajmir, Persian, Arabian' 
or Syrian builders introduced by the Muhammadan rulers were 
beginning to teach Indians the “ true dements of architectural 
design," according to Saracenic ideas. 

Prinm facie, the mosques and palaces of Mandfi seem to 
afford strong evidence that this was the case ■ but the crafts 
manship tells a very different tale. There is tile-work which 
might be Persian or have been imported from Caur, but no 
evidence of the Arabian or Persian builder. The stone arches 
arc budl by Indian masons experimenting for themselves in 
this form of construction. The voussoirs of the arches are 
not divided with mathematical regularity as they would be by 
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a Persian or Arabian mason skilled in arch construction, but 
are cm irregularly; the keystone, which to a skilled arch-builder 
is the principal one. being the smallest. Moreover, the form of 
them is not strictly Arabian or Persian, for the crowns are 
tipped up to give that suggestion of the sacred pi pa I leaf which is 
typical of the arch in Indian-Ruddhist and in Hindu shrines. The 
mihrabs are only adaptations of local Hindu shrines (PI. XVI11}. 

The domes are not crowned by the correct Saracen ic fimul.but by 
Buddhtst-Hindu emblems—a sure sign that the masons were 
Indians. There are buildings at Mandu which show the tran¬ 
sition from the old to the new Indiati style, some of the columns ‘ 
in the interior being joined by beam and bracket and others by 
arches (PI. XIX.). This is an indication that Indian builders 
being no longer bound by Hindu ritualistic traditions, were 
voluntarily adapting their craft to the new structural conditions, 
for foreign builders imported to instruct Indians would not 
have used Hindu methods and symbolism. 

Phe difference in point of style between Mahva architecture 
and the coutempoiSry Muhammadan styles in Oujerai and 
Jaunpui is that at Mandu and other places in MalwAthe builders 
began to obtain the heights they wanted inside the mosques 
by joining the piers and columns with pointed arches, instead 
of by placing one column on the top of another, or by building 
two stories, as Hindus would have done. We may agree with 
Fergusson in appreciating the effect of simple grandeur and 
expression of power which they obtained in this way, without 
denying to Indian builders the credit which is their due. 


jAUNJUJft 

At jaunpur the principal buildings of the fifteenth century 
arc the Atala Masjul ( 1 * 1 . XX.), completed in 1408 during' the 
Sultanate of Shah Ibrahim (1401-39), and the Jami' Masjid, 
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commenced in the time of Husain Shah (1452-78)—both noble 



structures with a strongly marked Hindu character, though the 
exterior arches arc without the pipaMeaf keystone, and though 
pointed vaultiagwith ribs is introduced into some compartments 
of the interior. A very striking and original effect is produced 
by the treatment <;i" the 
screen in front of the 
livvan, which in these 
buildings is reduced to 
a single lofty arch. 

Rankec 1 by turret-like 
sloping buttresses 1 
which serve for mina¬ 
rets, and filled in with 
a subsidiary slightly 
recessed screen i n whi ch 
th e 1; Sa race me” are h 
and the Hindu lintel 
are ingeniously com¬ 
bi net!. An archaeolo¬ 
gist or purist in style 
may think the com¬ 
bination strange and 
h v brid, b m as arc hi tec- 
cure it is finely con¬ 


ceived. FlB to —Jannpor i Princijutl EiHoUlt 

The whole style of 

tile building seems to be a reflection of the massive grandeur 


1 The tlof* inwards <if IhcwbitUTa** is perhaps the Indian ctalfcsmanVttmitiltfBOCe 
nf early Buddhist ndthodf of. ohMniunm when the walls of buildings writ <b|>ed inwards 
«“■ (‘Uiueraf 1 the tliniu of vaulted roofs. The iJo|ilicigjttchttnwe«f sometime* found in the 
dr* it wap of modem huiLling, in Sitbim and Tibet art- undoubtedly dunked from this 
«WfWW (WflCtioe. Some early Path.in Lmnlo in IiidLv -ho* the same stotie, t.t. Tuitfilao 
Khan'* lumh a) iMhi. 
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of Hindu temples, like the Ste-Bahfi or Piidmanabha temple at 
fovalior (PI, XXI), which resembles these mosques in being- 
bmlt m several stories and in being raised on a platform of 
masonry. All the domes at Jannpurare surmounted bv Hindu 
emblems, as is the case with nearly all Muhammadan mosques 
in India, ^ 


AhmadAhAd 

About the same time as the buildings already described 
were being constructed at Manila and faun pit r, Alunadabad— 
now the capital of an independent Musulmim kingdom and so 
called from the name of the second Sultan of the dynasty—was 
being adorned with a scries of splendid buildings which, like 
other Muhammadan edifices of this period, bear striking testi¬ 
mony to Indian constructive genius. Ahmad Shah, it-ing a 
Rajput himself had no foreign jrrepossessions in architectural 
style, so thai when he set about building a Jami' Masjid 1 soon 
after the commencement of his reign in 1411, his Indian 
builders were given an entirely free hand in the design of it. 
It so happened that about the same time, as Fergusson tells 
us, another independent Rajput chief, Kumbha Rana of 
Mevvar. a Hindu of the jaina sect, was building a great temple 
at Kanpur, about sixty miles from AhmSdabid. A comparison 
betvyeen these two buildings is particularly useful as an illus¬ 
tration of my contention that Muhammadan and Hindu archi¬ 
tects ill India vyerc, with rare exceptions, craftsmen of the same 
race, imbued with the same craft traditions and possessing an 
equal capacity for dealing with any constructive or purely 

ilie'ir'hands k thtlr nll<irs m '« lu >* pleased to place in 

> A Jan..’ tlasjid h Hie manque in ffgfc ,he pnoriml „ lrM _ __j-_ „ 
ted : hence ,i nngh, be called a eadiedml amtqne" to d,ai„ gllls „ i, 
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1 he few instances in which it can he shown with certainty 
that Muhammadan rulers in India sent to foreign countries 

if ^ men hv n<> means prove that Endta was 

unable to Supply men of equal or superior capacity, though 
such cases might logically he taken to prove the ruler’s pre¬ 
judice or ignorance. I he onlv possible way of deciding this 

question judicially is to examine the buildings themselves for 
evidence of foreign design and craftsmanship, taking care to 
discriminate between the two, for a burrowed idea does not 
necessarily mean foreign brains or handiwork. 

i he term Saracenic, as applied to Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture in Gujerat js even more misleading to the student than 
Fergusson s classification is generally, there is not the least 
indication in any erf these buildings of foreign design or handi¬ 
craft, No other form of Muhammadan architecture in India 
says Fergusson, .s so essentially Indian: though generalh’ 
he represents the Saracenic builder as the inspire of the 11 i ndu 
he's c«n>tramed to admire this Indian style as being the most 
e Lgant of them all. Comparing the Hindu temple at RAnpur 
with the contemporary jimi' Masjid at AhmadLld. he f'ds 
instinctively that there is more poetry in the former, but, fear¬ 
ing that hts artistic instinct may offend his academic conscience 

whirh^ft "r ,S ? S i° bnety ab ° Ut thc P Jan ^ the mosque 
>v hich after all may be better taste 1 

(PI SST 3 & A ' a ’ adL ‘ ° S lh rl! n ni ' “ '\hm a <iibad 

, X ) A 1 h f screen5 at Delhl an ‘l Ajmir, it is easy to 

" h 7,% hftcenth-century builders in Cujerat were tndiitr 
to modify the thirteenth-century models which had been forced 
upon Indian mastiavcraftsmen. They clearly felt with the 
Jaunpur builders. that, however beautiful the Ajmir and Delhi 
screens m.ght be m themselves, they were ill-fitted in structure 
or ttir purpose and artistically incongruous with the Hindu 
interior of the mosque. So instead of altering the structure of 
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the interior in order to adapt the latter to the facade, as the 
Mandfl builders tried to do, they Hinduised the design of 
the facade to make it fit the interior- 

Disliking the regularity of the Ajmir and Delhi screens, 
they broke up the horisjntaj lines by dividing the facade into 
five compartments instead of three; and by increasing the 
height of each successive compartment from the ends towards 
the centre of the facade, they gave the whole design the pyra¬ 
midal lines which are characteristic of Hindu temple-structures. 
The lofty " Saracenic” arches of the screen were reduced in 
number to three instead of seven—one on each side of thegreat 
centra] arch —the ten smaller 11 induarchcsol iheadioiningcom— 
partments being formed by bringing five of the interior rows of 
columns on the north and south of the It wan out to the line of 
the facade and linking them together below the capitals with 
brackets in Hindu fashion, in the same way as most of the 
small arches were formed in the buildings at Gaur. The key¬ 
stones of the three main arches have, as usual, the symbolism 
of the pipal leaf worked into them. 

The beautiful minarets which are so characteristic of this 
and other mosques in Gujerat have none of the- Saracenic feel¬ 
ing of the Qutb Minarat Delhi, but are entirely Hindu in style, 
being only adaptations of the splendid Rajput Towers of Victory 
at Chitor (FI. XXIII), Unfortunately the Jitmi' Mas)id lost 
the upper pari of its minarets by an earthquake in 1819, and the 
unity of the whole design of the facade was thus sadly broken. 
But even when this is taken into consideration one feels that 
the difficulty of harmonising the Saracenic facade with the 
Hindu interior was not overcome quite so successfully in the 
J 3 mi Masjid as in some of the later buildings in Gttjeratv par- 
ticularly the Rani Rup&vati Masjid at Mirzapur (Plate UV), 
which has also lost the upper part of its minarets. Fergusson s 
observation that as the style progressed it became more and 
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pointed arch, as much Hindu as Saracenic, it is only a replica 
-"=^ J u shrine. 

interior of this building and Plate L 
aiwnnng tne interior of another Gujerat building, the Jami’ 
Masjid at Champanir, will help the reader to realise the decora¬ 
tive richness and noble structural design of these early Gujerat 
mosques, though the Champanir mosque is really about half 
a century later than the Ahmadabfid building. 
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more Indian, rather than Saracenic, may be noted in this 
connection. 

The beauty of the Jann Masjid and of most of the Gujerat 
buildings of this century lies, however, mostly in their interior 
structure and decoration, into which no trace of the Saracenic 
» iMitma Kven the most sacred symbol of Islam, the 
_completely transformed that, except for a small 
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The plan of the liwan at Ahmadabad (fig. 11) will show the 
disposition of the columns and arrangement of the domes ; the 
sections (PI. XXIV.) will explain the structure of the interior, 
t here are fifteen large domes, each supported on eight columns 
according to the usual Hindu design, and built up in horizon¬ 
tal courses by gradually changing the octagonal base into a 
circle. The large domes are linked together by a flat roof and 
by a number of smaller domes of similar construction supported 
on four columns each. The longitudinal section of the liwan 
follows the pyramidal lines of the exterior, the great central 
dome in front of the main entrance, together with its four smaller 
connecting domes, being raised up above the adjacent ones so 
as to admit a diffused light through clerestory windows. A 
similar arrangement obtains in the next adjacent aisles on the 
longitudinal section. Fergusson observes of this arrangement 
that ^ the necessary amount of light is introduced, as in a 
Byzantine dome, but in a more artistic manner. The sun’s 
rays can never fall on the floor, or even so low as the head of 
anyone standing there, I he light is reflected from the externa] 
roof into the dome, and perfect ventilation is obtained, with the 
most pleasant effect of illumination without glare." He might 
have added that the arrangement was not a Saracenic invention, 
but a long-standing tradition in Indian temple-building of 
that part of India ; being only a slight modification of the 
similar idea which is carried out in the lighting of the splendid 
chapter-house at AjantA (Cave XIX ). None of the structural 
Buddhist monasteries of the same period are extant, otherwise 
we should doubtless have discovered in them the exact prou>- 
types both of the Kanpur temple and of the Jami‘ Masjid at 
AhmadAbad. 

As the temple built by Kumbha RanA {PI. XXVI) lies in 
a sequestered valley in Jodhpur far away from the beaten track, 
it has not attracted so much attention as the famous shrines of 
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Mount Abfs and has not yet been properly photographed, so it 
is difficult to add to what Fergusson has given for the purpose 
of showing that Kumbha Kami's temple and Ahmad Shah's 
mosque belong to exactly the same school of architectural 
design. But one interesting jxiint may lye noticed, which 
might, be puzzling to Fergusson’s readers—the fact that several 
of the domes of the Hindu temple are on the exterior " Mu¬ 
hammadan 1>. they are not sculptured in the Hindu style, 
but are brought to an even surface by cement and fine plaster 
in the same way as the domes of Muhammadan mosques. It 
is possible that in this particular instance the domes may be 
modern restoration, but it is a fact that soon after the M uham- 
madan conquests began, the Hindu temple-builders in Northern 
India began to treat the exterior of their domes in the same 
wav as their craft brethren, the Muhammadan builders, were 
doing. It would be quite wrong to take this as a proof that 
the Muhammadans ivere teaching a superior art to the Hindus : 
it was simply that the latter sheltered themselves from the fury 
of their oppressors by observing the same law of protective 
imitation by which nature provides for the protection of the 
ucak against the strong, 1 he Brahmans were trying to pro¬ 
tect their temples and to make them Jess offensive to ^Muham¬ 
madan susceptibility by making less conspicuous the anthropo¬ 
morphic symbolism which Islam denounced as ” idolatry." At 
the same time the teaching of Islam was not without its 
influence upon Hinduism, inasmuch as both J a ina and Saiva 
teachers began to discountenance the use of images in religious 
ritual, as the Vedtc rishis before the days of Buddhism had 
done. Idolatry, in the Puritan acceptance of the word, had 
never been and is not now a part of Brahmanical religious 
teaching, 

The result of this was that in Northern India Hindu and 
Muhammadan buildings could no longer be distinguished by 
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their domes, for they were often exactly similar. This, however, 
applies only to the pavilions and to the porch, or mandapam, 
in front of Hindu shrines, for neither the curvilinear spire of 
tlie northern styles nor the pyramidal structure which sur¬ 
mounted the shrine containing the image or sacred symbol in 
Dravidian temples was ever reproduced in Indian mosques. 
Of course the entire absence of figure sculpture, and generally 
of animals also, from Muhammadan buildings gave them a 
distinctive character, quite apart from the more frequent use of 
arches and differences in planning. What they lost in human 
interest and in plastic beauty they gained in charm of colour, 
in fine combinations of geometric and floral patterns, and in 
rich material. To many Europeans with 11 classical " predilec¬ 
tions they will be more pleasing and correct in taste, owing to 
the greater restraint in plastic treatment which the law of Islam 
imposed upon Indian craftsmen. On the other hand those 
who can enter into the spirit of the great Gothic masters will 
feel not less admiration for the imaginativeness and wider 
artistic range which are shown in Hindu temple decoration 
of the same period. 

Throughout the fifteenth century- we find tbfc Indian Mu¬ 
hammadan builders pursuing their own aims on these lines, 
often using foreign models in decorative design, as good crafts- 
men in all countries use them, not imitative!}-, but to increase 
their stock of artistic material. As regards structural design 
and craftsmanship, it would be difficult to name a single Indian 
Muhammadan building in this century which could be called 
foreign to India in the same sense as St. Mark's at Venice was 
foreign to Italy, or as both Gothic and Renaissance architecture 
were originally foreign to England. 

hi several line mosques at Gujerat and Jaunpur continued 
experiments were made in the design of the facade, though no 
important variation Was made in the interior: the mosque of 
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Muliafiz Khan at Ahmad^bad iti one of the most successful in 
this respect, and one of the few which has its minarets still intact, 
T he J am i Masjid at Dholka is another good example which Dr, 
Burgess supposes to be not later than 1485, The Alif Khan 
Masjid, otherwise known as the Brick Masjid, is dated by 
the same authority at about 145°- it is especially interest- 
ing in the present day—when one of those many foolish or 
cynical reasons urged for neglecting the Indian building-craft 
is that it is necessarily extravagant—as showing what beautiful 
work Indian builders have done in brick and plaster as well 
.is in more precious materials, ft is necessary to observe in 
thi,s connection that comparatively few Indian buildings usu¬ 
ally classed as stone are constructed entirely of solid masonry. 
The main walls am generally of brick faced with stone, some¬ 
times marble, I lie framing-in of the doorways of Alif Khan s 
mosque (PI. XXVII) is an adaptation of the design of the 
doorways of Hindu shrines, 

i he mosque and tombs at Sarkliej, near Ahmadabdd 
which also belong to the middle of the fifteenth century are 
chiefly remarkable for the development they show in the use 
of pierced stone trellises which had been employed in Hindu 
temples formanycenturies previously. This was anapplication 
of indigenous craft which afterwards became a fine art as ex¬ 
quisite as Persian tile-work, and constituting one of the chief 

glories of Indian mosques of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Among the important Muhammadan tombs built in this 
century, that of Sayyid Usman, near AhmadabAd, is interesting 
from a structural point of view from a new departure which 
was made in the supports of the dome ; the base of the latter 
instead of being octagonal, was transformed into a dodecagon 
and greater massiveness was given to the supports by joining 
two or four pillars into single piers-a practice which became 
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f i:i. tt—I" ofinyyid UsmiaV Tomtfc itrnm a, drawing 
bjr Sir. ii, Coueq), 


common in later Mu- 
hammadao buildings 
and gave them a dis¬ 
tinctive character, it 
was built, according to 
Fergusson, in 1460. 

Another fine tomb 
of about the same date, 
that of Sayyid Muba¬ 
rak, Minister of Mah- 
mfkl Begarah, w h o 
reigned at Gujerat from 
*459 to 1511, is almost 
u n i q u e among the 
buildings of the pro¬ 
vince, because the 
. . builders, desiring to 

plan it on a grander scale than usual by increasing the dis¬ 
tance between the supports of the roof took to using arches 

throughout the building, indud- _ 

ing the double corridors which 
surrounded the enclosure of the 
tomb, as well as in the exterior 
screens which form the four facades 
and in the entrance porch. Here, 
also, for the first time apparently, 
derestory windows with pointed 
arches were introduced into the 
octagonal base of the dome, 
giving the structure a distinctly 
Byzantine appearance. 1 lure, cer¬ 
tainly, the casual observer might 
say, Saracenic builders have, been 
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cit work. Hut careful study will show the Indian masonic 
tradition carried right through the whole building. The 
arches are put in by Indian craftsmen, 1 for they have the 
symbolism of the pipal leaf in the keystones. The piers are 
in the form of four square pillars grouped together, a design 
which a Hindu builder would adopt when a wider spacing than 
usual necessitated an increase in the traditional size of the roof- 
supports. A Saracenic master-builder, accustomed to wide 
spaces between the piers, would not think of a large pier as four 
small pillars combined. The domes are all of Indian construc¬ 
tion and with Indian symbolism. There is no trace anywhere 
of foreign suggestion or supervision. All that the Saracenic 
nr Hv^antinc appearance of the building proves is that, given 
similar conditions and similar constructive problems, skilled 
craftsmen in all parts of the world arrive at similar results, 
though they may choose different ways of working. 

At Gaur and at MantlQ the buildings of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury show little variation on those of the preceding century 
The Dakhil Gate and other entrances to the Ton at Gam and 
the hk Ink hi Masjid or tomb at Pandua, ascribed to about the 
middle of the century, are examples of the beautiful brickwork 
with moulded and carved decoration which w T as one of the 
master-crafts of Bengal until quite recent times. 

In Mulwa there was great building activity throughout the 
century, a number of palaces being constructed by the Sultans 
of that province at Mandu, and a verv fine mosque, the lami 1 
Masjid, which was finished by MahmOd Shah in [454. ' The 
style of these buildings has already been described. 


' b Aoridburned that JhhrtUfal* .he ptoe. of*,* UHtatt to^h, is do* to 

m ,J n N Ta "T* ° f tht *“**“* at * hich »«hMa in f'Ui« J[ an j 

HI I'oulrt.e* the Muhammadans, as they were worn to da, had drawn mum Hindu 
craftsmen intu i ticn service from there. 1 


CHAPTER VI 


INDIAN ARCHES, 


BRACKETS, CAPITALS, A\'l> domes—THE 
HINDU TEMPLE StKffAJtA 


Hav.n,: discussed the general characteristics of Muhammadan 

\Wh"? > 1" r hc r fir ? ‘I'™ ce,ltllnes of lf| cir domination in 
Northern India. I think it will help to explain more fully 

the previous chapters as well as those which follow if we 

xgin now to analyse the evolution of various important 

Sii'l hM tetorc, u bolh 35 re * rards s,rut,urc and 

symbolism. In Indian an the ideal and the practical act 
and react upon each other to such an extent that it is im¬ 
possible for the outsider to understand fully the one without 
knowing the other; for if i„ the primitive stages of con- 
structlvc development we shall find the symbolism gr owi„tr 
out of practical craftsmanship, we shall discover later that thf 
symbolism itself often leads to constructive ideas 

We have before noticed that the minted arch was bv no 
means unfamiliar to Indian craftsmen before the Muliam- 
madaii invasion, though structurally they had used it very 
sparmgly and on a small scale. It has not yet been undo* 
stood by European writers that the trefoil arch originated 
m Indian Buddhist symbolism many centuries before it 
appeared tn Western art In India, as i„ Europe, it was a 
form which architecture borrowed from the graphic arts for 
it originated with the transcendental ideas connected with the 
Indian conception of the Deity, and with anthropomorphic 
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symbolism. As far as we know, the various forms of Indian 
religious ritual which were directly derived from Aryan 
teaching had this in common with Muhammad's creed, namely, 
that until the beginning of the Christian era they dis¬ 
countenanced any representation of the Deitv in human form. 
An early Buddhist sculpture? the symbols’ of worship are 
inanimate memorials of the Master's life on earth : the 
Bod hi tree underneath which he won Nirvana 1 ; his sacred 
footprints; his begging bowl; but not his own person. 
Whether Buddhists until Lhe time of N%aijuna had the 
same feelings as Muhammadans regarding the representation 
of the Deity, or whether it was simply that they had not 
until that time regarded the Buddha as a divine being, I 
will not attempt to discuss. The important point in fndian 
architectural history is that the various forms of foliated 
arches were associated with the first pointed and sculptured 
representations of the divine Buddha, which began to appear 
with the rapid spread of Mahayana Buddhism in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

It has been supposed by Oriental scholars that the earliest 
sculpt Liles of this kind arc those of Gneco- Roman craftsmen 
of the (jindMfa and Mathura schools; but 1 believe that 
further archaeological investigation will show that this assump¬ 
tion is untenable. Sister Nivedita has drawn attention 5 to in¬ 
ternal evidence in the Gandh^ra sculptures which seems to 
indicate that they are only Graeco-Roman reproductions or 
imitations of a pre-existing Indian model of the divine Buddha 
which should lx sought for in the Magadha country. It is 
possible, again, that Indian Buddhist sculptors were borrow* 
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ing from earlier Jain representations of their quasi-divine 
teachers, the f irthankaras. In. any case the symbolism or the 
ideal from which the trefoil arch b derived was not Greek, or 
Roman, or Saracenic, but purely Indian. 

The trefoil was the shape of the aura, the glory or divine 
light which shone from the body of the Buddha from the 
moment when he attained Nirvana under the liodhi tree at 
Ga>, a. I he simplest form of the aura, as drawn by pai titers and 
sculptors—and probably the earliest—was the lot us-leaf shape, 
derived fiom the gables and windows of the barrel-vaulted roofs 
01 early Indian buildings, which again might have had their 
prototype in the primitive structures of reeds and thatch which 
are still lound in Mesopotamia., 

„ , r Fhe *“•' borse-shoe' arch as applied to these Indian 
Buddhist buildings by Fergussan and 
other writers is very inappropriate, 
for the horse-shoe has no meaning in 
such a connection, whereas the lotus 
leaf was a symbol so full of sacred as¬ 
sociations for Buddhists that this form 
of window and gable is found con¬ 
stantly repeated in early Indian build¬ 
ings as a decorative motif when it was 
not mju ired structural ly, The idea of 
good luck popularly associated with 
tlic horse-shoe is perhaps derived 
from its resemblance to the lotus leaf. 

The outer curve of the lotus-leaf arch 
(Plate XXIX, fig. a) took the form 
of the leaf of the sacred pipal—the Bodhi tree (fig, 14). 

Ihe pipal tree was associated with the enlightenment of 
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Buddha; but various trees, such as the banyan, were dedicated 
tu other religious teachers, the lavouritc place for a yogitj’s 
meditation being under the shade of a tree. When a Rishi 
was worshipped a* a deity, it was therefore appropriate to make 
the aureole round the head of the image take the shape of the 
leaf of his especial tree : by an easy transition of ideas the leaf 
was transformed into a flame. 

When used to represent the aura m a sculptured or painted 
hgure of Buddha, the lotus leaf was generally associated with 
the ttwkarct, a kind of fish-dragon, the fish being an emblem 
of Kama, the god of love, and of fertility (PI. XXIX. fig. n): 
here points of flame are added to the edge - >f the lotus leaf. 
The fish was also a sign of good luck, for in the Indian legend 
of Creation it was a fish that saved Mann, the progenitor of 
the human race, from the flood. This form of aureole with 
the makara and lotus leaf combined is still a tradition with 
Saivaite image makers in Southern India. 

1 he trefoil arch w as a compound aureole, or nimbus, made 
upof a combination of the lotus and piped or banyan leaf slightly 
different to that which obtained in the window or gable described 
nlKn e. 1 he pipal leaf stood for the glory round the head of the 
Buddha, while the lotus leaf remained as before to indicate the 
shape of the aura which surrounded the body. The intersection 
ot the two formed the trefoil arch with a pointed crown (Plate 
XXIX. fig. c). A very common variety of this \vat» made by 
the chakra, or wheel of the Law — -which was also the emblem 
of the sun-gods, Vishnu, Sllrya. and Mitra—taking the place of 
the pipaj leaf, making the crown of the arch round instead of 
pi >inted. 

The structural use of these trefoil arches and of their de¬ 
rations began in Indian buildings about the same time as 
the painted and sculptured representations of the Buddha were 
introduced into Indian art t.e. in the early centuries of the 
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Christian era, when images were placed in niches in the walls 
of temples, monasteries, 0 r relic shrines, the niche itself taking 
the form of the aureole. A common form of the niche was 
the lotus-leaf gable with the pipal-lcaf finial (PI. XXIX, fig. D ). 
A Graeco-Roman adaptation of this with t re foiled arches— 
showing the round aureole of the cult of Mitra combined with 
the pointed pipal leaf of Buddhism—is given in PI. XXX a 
taken from the All Mas- 
jid sttipa in the Gand- 
country, a building 
aoout the first century 
a.d. Several varieties of 
arched niches of a date 
long anterior to the 
Hegira are found in the 
ruins of the famous 
Buddhist monastery of 
Xalanda (Plate XXX, n), 

which flourished from r****r<su»***mp* 

the early days of Buddhism until about the eighth cen¬ 
tury A.D, 


The sun-temple of Martand in Kashmir, built in the 
middle of the eighth century, shows the round trefoil arch 
used structurally both for doorways and for niches (fig f6): 
this being a stone building, the usual Indian method of con¬ 
structing arches in horizontal courses is used here, as it was 
se\ er«d centuries later in the arched screens of the mosoues at 
Old Delhi and at Ajmlr. The transition from the simple lotus- 
leal or so-called horse-shoe arch, to iobed or cusped arches was 
all the more easy because the inner curve of the early Indian 
gable or window was divided into a number of equal spaces by 
the ends of the horizontal wooden purlins which suoDorted the 
roof (see PI. XXIX, fig. a), \\ hen an image with the wheel 
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nimbus behind the head was placed in one of these gable niches, 
it would be an obvious elaboration of the niche to continue the 
half-wheel all round the latter so as to produce the cusped arch 
shown in fig, c, which is a form of bracket commonly used 
in Hindu temples of Western India for distributing the weight 
of the heavy architraves between the columns (PI XXX, c). 
1 he makara or fish emblem at the springing of the arch shows 
the derivation of this bracket form from the aureole of images 
This bracket, again, was the prototype of the lobed or cusped 
arches in later Muhammadan buildings. It is used for its 
original purpose as a bracket in the Jami' Masjid at Ahma- 
t tahad(Pt. XXV). 

I he Buddhist or Vaishnavaite wheel or half-wheel was 
also a very common decorative motif in ceilings and in the 
interior of Indian temple domes. The wheel is even found 
crowning the pinnacle of Saracenic mosques, and it is from 
the half-wheel, rather than from the Roman scallop, that both 
Saracenic and Gothic cuspings should be derived, for the ex¬ 
amples of sixth-and eighth-century cuspings given by Professor 
Lethaby 1 as prototypes of the Gothic should, I think, be 
recognised as vestiges of the Buddhist influence in Western 
Asia rather than of the Roman. 

The arched niches for images which were so numerous in 
early Buddhist buildings in India, and from India passed into 
Western Asia with Buddhism, were superseded in later Indian 
buildings, constructed chiefly of stone, by rectangular niches, 
not because the symbolism of the aura fell into disuse as 
Buddhism declined, blit because the aura was elaborated orna¬ 
mentally to such an extent in later Buddhist, Jain, and 
Brail manical iconography that it became a part of the sculptors 
rather than the builders craft, and in stonework was usually 
curved out of the same block as the image to which it belonged. 

1 " ArdritccKire," p. i 45 . 
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Thus ever>' conceivable variety of pointed and round archer 
\\ ith or without cuspings, were familiar to all I ndian craftsmen 
for centuries before the Muhammadan invasion, though they 
were generally recognised as belonging to the design of metal 
arul stone images. 

Now, when Muhammadan ritual insisted that arches 
should be used in Indian mosques, the first impulse of the 
Indian craftsmen was to adapt these plastic forms, with 
which they had been familiar for centuries, to structural 
purposes. They proceeded to Indianise the Persian or 
Arabian type of j win ted arch, originally derived from early 
Buddhist shrines, first by giving the crown the pointed tip 
of the pipal leaf, like the aura, of Indian Buddhist images. 
This we can see in a great many of the thirteenth- and four¬ 
teenth-century Indian mosques—the first one at Old Delhi, 
the next at Ajmir, and several of those at Jannpur, Ahma- 
dabad. and Mandu. At first it was done tentatively and 
somewhat crudely, with the effect of weakening the appear¬ 
ance of the arch, though it tells unmistakably that Indian 
and not foreign masons were at work. The Indian crafts¬ 
men themselves evidently saw that the arches thus partially 
Indian bed were not aesthetically satisfactory, for already 
in Altamsh s mosque at Ajmir they began to foliate them 
(Plate X}. 

Another device used in India in Muhammadan buildings, 
for relieving what seemed to the Indian craftsman's eye the 
monotonous line of the Saracenic arch, was an enrichment of 
the soffit of the arch with a characteristic Indian ornament, 
used experimentally in many of the earlier buildings and 
developing later on into the more elegant form of it seen 
m fig, 17, which is from one of Akbar's buildings at Fatehour- 
Sikri (sixteenth century). 

Hut while, on the one hand, there was a tendency in early 
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Muhammadan buildings in India to elaborate upon the little 
that can be called Saracenic, there was, on the other hand, a 
marked endeavour to reduce to the simplest form of expression 
the major part which was Buddhist or Hindu. It was almost 
as if the Indian craftsmen, under the influence of Islam, were 
reverting to the style of early Buddhist art The masonry 
and sculpture of the Muhammadan mosques at Gaur are 
especially interesting for showing the transition of medieval 
Buddhist-Hindu forms of structure and decoration into the 



Fig, 17.—Arch ai FiLthput-Sllcri. 


simplified an iconic types which they assumed in Muham¬ 
madan buildings. '[ he architraves of the two doorways of the 
Chota Sana Masjid (early sixteenth century) shown in Plate 
XXXI are clearly derived from Hindu prototypes similar to 
those which were used by the Gujerai builders as models for 
a mihnib (Plate XXXII), though in this case all the details 
are simplified, all anthropomorphic symbolism is studiously 
avoided, and the sculpture is kept in very low relief. Thecusped 
arches of the heads of the doorways are of the same type as those 
which are used in the more famous Mogul buildings of the 
seventeenth century, such as the Diwan-i-Khas at Delhi and 
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FOILED ARCHES 


the Moti Masjid at Agra. They are obviously only a simpli¬ 
fication of the highly ornate foliated brackets, derived from 
the Buddhist half-wheel as explained above, such as we see in 
the porch of the Mudherfi temple (PL XXX, fig. c). The 
ogee curve at the springing of the arch—which distinguishes 
most Indian foliated arches from Saracenic—is the simplified 
profile oj the makara, or fish-dragon emblem, which belongs to 
the Buddhist-Hindu prototype. 1 

l he masonry of the heads of the two doorways shows 
the transition from the bracket to the arch. In the right-hand 
doorway (b) the mason has constructed the head of it in Hindu 
fashion as a bracket pure and simple; using only four blocks 
of stone, but inserting a small oblong piece above the 
crown of the false arch, apparently on account of a fault in the 
two larger blocks, or to correct some mistake in the carving. 
In the other doorway (a) of the same design the blocks are 
cut as in the true arch, and a keystone is inserted, probably 
because the nubon had not stone of sufficient size to complete 
the arch with four blocks, like the other. It will be noticed 
how frequently the open lotus flower, the sun-emblem, is used 
as an ornament—a reminiscence of the earjy Buddhist rails 
The beautiful mihiib of the fourteenth-centlirv Adinah 
mosque at Gaur{PL XXXIII) is so obviousiv Hindu in design 
hardly to require comment. One only has to search among as 
the ancient sculptures which are scattered in profusion about 
the districts surrounding Gaur to find any number of its 
Hindu or Buddhist prototypes^ The image of Vishnu or 
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Surra found lying near a village in the Manbhum district 
of Bengal has a trefoil arched canopy, symbolising the aura 
of the god, of exactly the same type as the outer arch of the 
mihrdb, only the sculptor of the latter has studiously observed 
the Muhammadan law in converting the mkshasds or 
demon's head which Hindu tradition placed at the crown of 
the arch, and all other symbolic ornament derived from 
animate natural forms into conventional foliage. Except for 
the absence of such symbols and of the image in the niche, the 
whole mihrSb is completely Hindu, both in construction and 
in design. 

The only suggestion of Saracenic influence is in the inscrip¬ 
tions and arabesque ornament with which the whole of the 
plane surfaces of the wall are covered. The technical treat¬ 
ment of these, as a kind of fretwork in two planes of relief, 
was derived from the Arabian practice of carving quotations 
from the Quran on the walls of their mosques. For the 
sake of dearness the inscriptions had to be treated in this way, 
without any plastic elaboration, and when they were finished 
the inventive imagination of the carvers took delight in cover¬ 
ing the rest of the surface with geometric and foliated patterns 
of i nfinite variety, kept flat like the inscriptions. This was the 
MUsulmin craftsman s substitute for the wider and more 
human held of interest in which the Hindu sculptor revelled. 
If tiie former was less liable to run into extravagance, it was 
because his range of expression was much more limited : not 
tecause his artistic capacity was greater: though it maybe that 
the greater reticence imposed upon him by this limitation was 
sometimes a useful discipline for the Oriental imagination. 

If the various stages in the evolution of the arch in India 
are carefully studied, it will not be difficult to trace the Buddh¬ 
ist-!! indu craft tradition in the later Muhammadan buildings 
which Fergusson and other writers wrongly classify as 
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'* Saracenic." Take, for example, the fine recessed doorway of 
tlie'Ali Shahi Pir-ki Mas] id at Bijapur (Piatt: XXXV), 

The Bijapur buildings are justly commended by Fergus- 
son for their originality, largeness, and grandeur, but as usual 
he tries to find an explanation for these qualities in the fact 
that the Adi! Shfihi dynasty tinder which they were constructed 
was of foreign (Turkish) descent, and hated everything Hindu. 
A careful examination of the doorway in the light of the ex¬ 
planation given above will prove that the whole design of it 
bears not a trace of foreign inspiration ; like the vast majority 
of Muhammadan buildings in India, it shows only a skilful re- 
arrangement of traditional Hindu constructive and decorative 
ideas within the limitations imposed by the law of Islam. All 
the arches have the pi pal-leaf crown. The bracketing under 
the front arch is unmistakably Hindu, likewise the cusped 
ornamental arch which goes round it. The conventional device 
at the crown of the cusping is the Muhammadan aniconic ren¬ 
dering of the Hindu raksbasas head {kirtii-mukhi). The cir¬ 
cular ornaments in the spandrils of the arch are flattened-oul 
lotus sun-emblems, which are so conspicuous in the rails of 
Buddhist stupas. in Muhammadan disguise. We have seen 
them already (PL XXXI) in an early smeenth^century mosque 
at Uaur in their original Indian form. Another very common 
Hindu motif is the amalaka ornament which fills in the angle 
bet ween the two inner arches, the structural basis of the whole 

t™?:- be . s “” ,n . ,he bandings ;{ the Muhammadan 
quarter in the neighbouring Hindu city Vijayanagar (fig 43) 

^haraetenstic feature of Indian architecturahiesign 

!£“ r "“ rttv ‘' ui ; ™'«rds was the combination of 

the ardi with the bracket; the bracket generally ulaving the 
constructive part m accordance with Hindu tradition 'the arch 

finrf g th 1Std “1 ? S ? mbol,c a " d dectmitive element. We shall 
hnd this combination very frequent in the sixteenth-century 
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Mogul buildings of Akhar's time. The interior of Ibrahim’* 
tornli at Bijapur (Plate LXXXV) also illustrates it. 

7 he bracket by itself was of course one of the distinctive 
features of Hindu building construction before Muhammadan 
times. It would require a lengthy monograph to illustrate all 
its constructive applications, and to do justice to the infinite 
skill and fancy which the Indian craftsmen lavished upon the 
can ing of their brackets. The noble gateway at Dabhoi (Plate 
J l) makes one understand the reluctance of Indian builders to 
use the arch, even for wide openings, when they had plenty of 
hue material for brackets like these to support the lintels 

Hie Muhammadans continued tu use the bracket through¬ 
out most of their buildings, but added nothing to the Hindu 
craftsman s knowledge in this respect. Their smaller arches 
were very commonly formed of two brackets joined together 
I he true arch was generally reserved for wide openings„•Inch 
could not he easily spanned by beam and bracke!. The deeo 
^racketed cornices, or dripstones, as well as the balconies suu- 
portedon brackets, which arc so frequent in Indian MuhanC 

nraadan buildings, are of pure Hindu design without am 
Saracenic suggestion. J 

\Ve will now pass on to consider the construction and 
>} m holism of Indian domes, as found in Muhammadan buitd- 

'“?■ the domc to be so distinctively charac- 

leriistic of Saracenic architecture, there is not, pace Feitmsson 
a single typeof dome in Indian Muhammadan buildings which 

is not of indigenous origin or derived from early Buddhist 
prototypes. J 1 

h is the case in all countries, but more especially in India 
that the great architectural monuments now extant which 
seem to us to exhaust all the possibilities of ancient art and 
sc,cnee, represent only a very small number of the links in the 
development of budding methods. The missing links are^ 
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however, frequently to be found in the humbler dwellings 
built by craftsmen of the present day who have inherited the 
traditions of ancient times. In India a few pictorial fragments 
or rock sculptures are all the indications we now have of many 
centuries of architectural growth and of thousands of magnifi¬ 
cent buildings which in the days of powerful Uuddhist and 
Hindu dynasties were mostly constructed of wood, brick, and 
plaster-—materials which have comparatively little permanence 
in a tropical dimate and offer little resistance to the destructive 
energies of foreign invaders or the fury of iconoclasts. But 
the living traditions of Indian craft, the study of which lias 
been so much neglected, will often supply clue's for which thc- 
archaolqgist searches in vain among the monuments of the past 
There are two methods of domical construction found in 
early Muhammadan mosques in India-one, peculiar to India 
m which the dome is built up of horizontal courses of stone - 
the other m which stone ribs resting upon the octagonal base 
form the structural framework, the intervals between the ribs 
bemg filled up with horizontal masonry. The reconstructed 
Hindu domes used in theQutb Mosque (Plate IX) are examples 

° *!* "If "* 1 J*“ dome of the Champanir Jimi 

Masjid (Plate L) is an illustration of the other. 

Fwgusson made a cardinal mistake in supposing that Ihc 
latter method lias not an Indian one.' Not only lias’ll I ndian 
hut the rilibed dome was certainly the earlier of the two 
Indian types; for the method of construction is directly de¬ 
rived Imm primitive or temporary domes built with a frame- 

work ,.l hambu or o( wood, whereas the alternative methoti 
is distinctly 11 thic in its technique. 

rite principal Indian building styles may be roughly 

I teriixjs according to roof construction, 
which is the chief determining factor in the evolution of archi- 

1 u Indian Archi lecture, ■’ V oi. ij. p J; , 
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tectum! style* The first period is that in which roofs are built 
with a framework of bambu ; in the second period the bambu 
construction i> reproduced more permanently in timber car¬ 
pentry ; in the third period the wooden construction is adapted 
to brick or stone* In all three periods brick and stone were 
used to some extent in the substructure of the buildings. 
The same classification will serve to indicate roughly the build' 
itig's which belong to three different strata of society—the first 
one representing the humble dwellings of the ryot and of the 
lower caste-, generally ; the second the houses of the well-to- 
do middle classes; the third, the palace of the rajah and of 
the nobility, state buildings, military or civil, and temples or 
mosques. 

The vaulted roofs of Asokan buildings, as sculptured 
in the Bharut and Sane hi reliefs, are all derived from bambu 
prototypes. I he style we see here, which might be called the 
Harly Magatlhan style, belongs to Bengal, a country in which 
the bambu even in the present day determines the structural 
character of village lints and also that of temple architecture. 

1 he modem Bengali style of temple, so far from belong¬ 
ing to what Kctgusson calls an *' aberrant type,” is the lineal 
descendant of the early Magndhan style. The form of the 
lotus-leaf or horse-shoe window or gable of the Asokan 
buildings is that which bent cane or bambu naturally assumes. 
The elasticity of the latter is a valuable quality in roof con¬ 
struction which Bengali craftsmen were not slow to utilise: 
but there were ritualistic a* well as technical reasons which 
commended this form to the Asokan builders. The lotus-leaf 
arch symbolised the stin rising from the sea, or from the banks 
i>f the holy Ganges. The adoration of the rising sun has been 
from time immemorial, and still is, an essential part of all 
Indian religious ritual, and it agreed well with the joyous 
spirit of the early Buddhists to let the sun's first rays enter 
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into their houses and shine upon the images in their temples 
through these lotus-leaf windows and gables. Their vaulted 
roofs were first built in bambu ribs of the same form ; in the 
rock-hewn Buddhist chapter-houses of a later period we can see 
the bambu ribs imitated in wood (Plate I), When stone began 
to be used more extensively in building roofs, the difficulty of 
making such stone ribs for vaults of large size probably led to 
the trabeate style of building, with terraced roofs, taking the 
place of the early Magadhan method, except in the country of 
its origin, Bengal, where brick 
vaulting and arches came into 
use. 

The principle of ribbed dome 
construction continued, however, 
to be used for domes not built 
solidly of stone or brick. The 
lotus-leaf or bent-bambu arch be¬ 
came the structural basis of the 
dome, known to Western writers 
as the “ bulbous ” or “ Tartar" 
dome. The earliest Indian domes 
— those of sttipasor relic shrines— 
were approximately hemispherical in shape and built of solid 
brickwork: but when images of Buddha began to be placed 
under domed canopies supported by columns, such as we 
see sculptured on the facade of the great AjantA chapter-house 
(PI. VI), the dome was necessarily a structural one. and, being 
so. would be constructed in the Magadha country with ribs of 
bambu bent into the lotus-leaf or " bulbous " shape. The 
eight-ribbed Dravidian domes, such as are sculptured at 
MfimaUapuran and Kalugumulai (Pi. XXXVI), are all repro¬ 
ductions of structural domes of this type built with bambu or 
wooden ribs : the bell -shaped dome being derived from the lotus 
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or bulbous dome by adding eaves with an upward curve (fig. 18). 
which served the practical purpose of keeping the rain off the 
walls of the building. 

The symbolism which the ancient Hindu craft canons— 
the Sdpa-sastnev—connects with the ornamentation of a dome 1 
is directly derived from the principles of bambu or wooden 
construction. The ornament gave symbolic expression to the 


most vital parts of it. In a 
primitive ribbed dome, made 
with a bambu or wooden 
framework, there are four 
essential parts which ensure 
the stability of the whole 
(fig, 19): {1) the pole or axis, 
which must be firmly fixed 
either in the; ground or upon 
a stable base, such as an 
inner roof or dome: (2) the 
bambu or wooden ribs; (3) 
the ties by which the ribs 
are secured to the pole at 
the springing of the dome; 
(4) the cap which secures 



them firmly at the crown of the dome. 

J he lotus petals which invariably decorate the springing 
of an Indian dome are placed just where the ties—forming a 
chakra, the wheel of the Law to Buddhists and a symbol of 
the universe to ail Hindus—bind the ribs together at'the base. 
The eight spokes of the wheel would be placed auspiciously by 
the master-craftsman in the direction of the four quarters and 
four intermediate points. The cap at the crown of the dome 
—decorated by the Maha-padma, the mystic eight-petal led 
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btus. or by the amalaka—resembled the nave of a wheel the 
nittot sacred of symbols as denoting the central force of the 
timverse. the Cause of all existence. Hence the prominence 
which was given to this 
member byali [mitan e-rafts¬ 
men, and the veneration 
with which theamalaka was 
regarded. The water-pot 
or kalasha. containing a 
u ud placed above the 
jYlaha-padma or the ama- 
Iaka as a finial was a most 
appropriate symlrol of the 
creative element and of life 
itself. 

The primitive lotus 
dome, translated into per¬ 
manent materials (fig 20). 
had many practical recom¬ 
mendations, for the form is 
one in which the outward 
thrust is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. Hence, although in 
India ivhf^n <tnnp began to 

. „ , -— in temple 
building, the system of 
building massive domes in 
horizontal courses largely 

superseded the Buddhist method, the earlier Syston used b 
Indian craftsmen continued in vogue in I'ersia and Centn 

j^neml i,0ne con5tructi,>n on a Iar ge scale never becam 


Fie. afc-IW .r.niUx to hg i,j. CMltn)eted of 
rtmiincnt MjicrEtili. 


The tomb ofTimdr at Samarkand (.405). in which Indian 
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craftsmen assisted, was built on this early Indian principle, with 
internal ties in the shape of a wheel fixed to the central axis 
w hich is supported upon an inner dome.' This is precisely the 
method by which the domed canopies of the Indian Buddhists 
shown on Plate VI must have been constructed, w hen built of 
concrete or of brick. In this case the inner dome takes the 
place of the principal wheel and acts as a support to the sub¬ 
sidiary one above it. The same methods are used in modern 
Persian domes.' which, like the early Indian structural domes, 
arc always built of light materials. 

The construction of the Indian dome with the wheel and 
ribs explains the origin of the foliated devices, somewhat similar 
to the stalactite vaulting of the Saracens, and still more sug¬ 
gestive of the Roman scallop, which are so often used in the 
internal decoration of domes and ceilings, both in Hindu temples 
and Muhammadan mosques. 

The whole design (Plate XXX VI1) represents the open 
lotus flower. The circles and semi-circles arranged in foliated 
patterns which are units of the decoration have nothing to do 
with the Roman scallop: they are eight-ribbed Indian domes 
and half-domes in miniature (seen from the inside) cut into 
the masonry to reduce the weight of it. Each miniature 
dome also represents a lotus flower enclosed in the wheel 
[chakra) of Vishnu. 1 

Fig. a, PI. XXXVH, shows the interior of one of the 
domes of Qutbu-d-Dins mosque at Old Delhi, constructed from 
the material of Hindu temples roughly pieced together. Fig. b 
in the same plate shows the plan and section of the dome of a 

1 Sec Saladin, ■■ M-inurt d'A n MLisulnusut,’ - 276, p 3,61,. 

1 ■* I tie Baufcurai de& li4q/ fig. 129, p. iai. 

* li in very prulrthte that tJsis ornamental treatmen: had ns origin In ihft practice of 
usilij: canhrniw»e pots to lessen the weight ot concrete domes and vaults : md Lt is 
qmie jw^ssthle E-'^t the practice oi usm^ pottery sn shu way suggested the stalactite 
i of die; Arabia ay it ft at certainly the eadier of the iwq nieihodk 
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Hindu temple at Surtak, in Gujerat, which Dr, Burgess attri¬ 
butes to the tenth century a, d. his interesting as an example 
of the transition from the earlier wooden structural methods of 
the Buddhists to the lithic methods of the Hindus, for here the 
ribs are reduced to mere ornaments, sculptured with mytho¬ 
logical figures, which serve no structural purpose. 

I have already shown how the bell-shaped dome was 
derived from the lotus dome. The bell, as one of the symbols 
ol vibration, the cosmic creative force, played as important 
a part in early Buddhist ritual as it does in Hindu ritual of 
the present day. The bell-shaped fruit of the sacred lotus 
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(A t'lumbtmst spectosium) (fig. 21) had been from time immo 
monal a traditional motif for the capitals of Indian tempi, 
pillars: the torus (a) beneath the seed-capsule to which the 
petals 01 the flower are attached formed a strongly emphasised 
moulding m the design of the capital; and lotus petals were 
generally used to decorate the surface of the upper member, 

which corresponded to the seed-capsule of the real lotus 
I he transition from the lotus dome to the bell-shaped 
oine was thus an easy one for the Indian craftsman to make 
™! Cr ‘he start,ng-po.m was structural or symbolic. The 
bell-shaped dome became the usual one for Buddhist stflpas 
and temples; but m order that it might be visible fro,da 
grever distance, the height of the hell in proportion to the base 
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W as gradually increased- These elongated bell-shaped domes, 
which are characteristic of Burmese and Siamese archuecturc, 
were built of solid brickwork in the more important Buddhist 
buildings; but the ribbed principle of construction remained in 
the Indian craft tradition, for it must have been followed in all 
the temporary or less important structures built of wood or 

^ Now ^ same kin( ] 0 f structure was made by Indian 

stonemasons, it became structurally convenient to simplify the 
form bv leaving out four of the eight ribs, and thus the curvili¬ 
near spire, the so-called “sikhara” of northern Hindu temples, 
teas evolved from the Buddhist bell-shaped dfigaba or stflpa. 
This has tong been a puzzling problem to archaeologists, _ 
though from a craftsman s point of view the solution of it 
seems simple. Feigusson only surmised that the sikhara 
was "invented” principally for aesthetic purposes. Sacral 
other archeological writers have connected the sikhara with 
the Buddhist stftpa without explaining the process of ns 
structural evolution— it. that it is a four-ribbed, bell-shaped 
dome of abnormal height in proportion to the base. 

As in the case of the " horse-shoe' arch, the archaeo¬ 
logical name given to this sp “e, or dome, is inappropriate. 
The modem temple craftsman in Orissa, where the Indian 
Buddhist traditions are still alive, knows it not as a sikhara 
(a pinnacle nr spire), but as a gqndki (a bell), a name which 
connects it definitely with the Buddhist bell-shaped dome, 

PI. XXXVI Ufa ruined Hindu temple at Kbajumho. shows 
the ribbed construction of the sikhara or gandhi- l he structural 
modifications of the original wooden prototype which are 
found in stone-built sikharas are only those which the change 
of material made necessary. It was impossible to make con¬ 
tinuous stone ribs of the length required, so it became usual 
to build them up in small stone vertebra;, like the human 
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spine The stability of the structure was secured by building 
it up in several stories, with through courses of masonry 
between each* The transition from an octagonal or polygonal 
sikhara to a four-ribbed one is sometimes to be seen in two 
. adjacent temples (PL XXXIX). The amalaka which crowned 
the sikhara performed structural functions similar to those of 
the cap, or Maha-padma, of the lotus dome. 

From these considerations it will be clear that Indian 
masons, when they were employed by their Muhammadan 
rulers to build domes of greater size than was usual for them, 
needed no foreign architects to teach them the construction 
Of ribbed domes—it was part of their ancient craft tradition* 
For understanding the development of Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture in India it is very necessary to realise that many of the 
forms which Western writers describe as "Saracenic” in 
Persia, Arabia, and in Egypt were Buddhist and Hindu long 
before they became Saracenic; so that the Persian influence 
which Bowed into India with the founding of the 
Mogul Empire was largely a return wave of the 
Buddhist influences which spread from India into 
Western Asia, and far beyond, centuries before 
the Muhammadan supremacy * 

Saracenic architecture in Persia shows many 
indications of Buddhist influence. I have before 
alluded to the fact that the Persian name for the 
pinnacle or finial of domes is taken from the In¬ 
dian word kafasha, the water-pot. The combina¬ 
tion of forms used in the metal finiah of Persian 
domes also indicates a survival of Buddhist sym- 
holism. I he three balls in fig. 23 recall the three 
umbrellas of the Buddhist Lee * the other shape is the Indian 
water-pot. Still more significant is the fact that several of the 
tinials fiom Persian and Arabian mosc^ues illustrated by 
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Dr. Langenegger' are surmounted not by the ensign of Islam, 
but by the chakra, the wheel of the Law ! 

It was therefore perfectly easy for any Indian craftsman, 
whether Buddhist, Hindu, or Muhammadan, to recognise this 
Saracenic art as his own, in spite of its foreign disguise. The 
Indian builders did in fact from the very first treat it frankly 
as belonging to their own art tradition. Their only endeavour 
was u> divest it of its foreign accretions; and the fact that they 
consistently did this, unchecked by their Muhammadan em¬ 
ployers, so that Muhammadan architecture in India never 
became more “Saracenic” than the Indian builders wished 
it to lie, is dearly stated in masonic language on all Indian 
Muhammadan buildings. 

A most significant fact, unnoticed by Fergusson. and I 
believe by all other writers, is that with the rarest exceptions 
the domes of every' Muhammadan building in India, beginning 
with the mosques at old Delhi and Ajoitr, are crowned not 
with the symbols of I skim, as recognised by true believers in 
Persia, Arabia Egypt, or Turkey, but by the Indian kalasha, 
the amalaka, or the lotus-flower—the traditional symbols which 
[surmounted the vimanas and mandapas of Hindu temples. 

Nothing could more clearly explain the mental attitude of 
Hinduism towards the followers of Islam. “We build these 
mosques and tombs for you, these Indian masons say. “we 
set our sacred symbols upon them; for the God whom you 
know as Allah is Brahma and Vishnu and Siva. You may 
kill us and destroy our temples, but our bhakti is not de¬ 
stroyed. V ishnu and Siva are here, even in these stones. 
Though you only bend your knees to Allah, Brahma is im¬ 
manent in every prayer." 

Any student with insight into the philosophic attitude of 
Hinduism who learns to read the symbolic language of these 

1 -* Die Batik lj n$i dti Ukq" p. ju. 
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Indian Muhammadan monuments might we!J believe that most, 
if not all, of the craftsmen who built them were Hindus at heart, 
even though professed followers of the Prophet. I nail the I ndian- 
Mulinmmadau styles of Fergussorvs academic classification— 
at Delhi, Ajmlr and Agra, Gaur, Malwfi, Gujerat, Jaunpur, and 
Bijapflr—whether the local rulers were Arab, Pathan, Turk, 
Persian, Mongol, or Indian, the form and construction of the 
domes of mosques .and tombs and palaces, as well as the Hindu 
symbols which crown them ; the mihribs made to simulate 
Hindu shrines; the arches Hinduisedoften in construction, in 
form nearly always; the symbolism which underlies the 
decorative and structural design—all these tell us plainly that 
to the Indian builders the sect of the Prophet of Mecca was 
only one of the many which made up the synthesis of Hin¬ 
duism : they could be good Muhammadans but yet remain 
Hindus. 

Let ns nou proceed to examine further the symbolism and 
structure of these Aluh.imnii.ulan domes, tn spite of a very 
general uniformity of structure, there is considerable variety in 
the external form of Indo-Muhainmadau domes in the thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; but usually they 
arc of three distinct types—first, a conical form following the 
internal section ; secondly, the so-called “ Pathau" dome with 
its flattened top and strongly pronounced haunches; and 
lastly, the hemispherical or semi-elliptical. The Hindu hori¬ 
zontal system of dome-building could never produce a hemi¬ 
spherical shape internally, and if a Hindu dome of solid 
masonry were made of the same thickness throughout the ex¬ 
terior would present the rather ugly conical shapAvhich is seen 
m many of the early makffishiftdomes of Muhammadan mosques 
ami tombs (I J 1 XIV). The Gujerat builders often tried to meet 
this esthetic difficulty by bringing the exterior approximately 
to a semi-circular section, as in the domes of the side-aisles 
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of the Jam i' Masjid at ChampanirfPi. XL IX). This, of course, 
meant an increase in the thickness of the domes in the wrong 
place, and a great waste of material. The 1 Pa than " dome 
was a much better expedient: it was the most scientific, and 
on that account the most beautiful, curve an Indian craftsman 



F :|t - 14.— ScsJmwi of a Hipwte Ikmitt. 


could arf"pt When he was obliged to puritanise the exterior 
of the traditional I tindu dome by leaving out tile sculptured 
symbolism. Phe section of the dome of a typical Hindu porch 
{hg. 24) will show tins. If the external excrescences of the 
sculptured masonry are removed, the dome will be naturally 
transformed into a •• Pathim ” dome (Pi. XCI). This was fre- 
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tpientlv done after the Muhammadan conquest, as 1 have shown 
already, not only in Muhammadan domes, but in the domes 
of the porches of Hindu temples. 

There was. however, another practical alternative. When 
a hemispherical dome was wanted, the builder could use stone 
ribs for the structural framework and filJ up the interstices with 
horizontal courses of stone or with rubble masonry. By this 
means the dome could Ik.* made of convenient thickness through¬ 
out. There was nu need to look to Western models for this 
ribbed method of construction, for not only were all the wooden 
and hambu domes of the Buddhist builders constructed on this 
principle, but the stone-ribbed sikharas of Hindu vimTnas and 
portions of the roof of the niandapas also. The ribbed dome of 
the Jami Musjid at Champan.tr {Plate L) is. therefore, not a 
borrowing of a Western fashion, but an intelligent Indian 
craftsman s expedient for constructing a hemispherical dome 
scientifically according to the Indian craft tradition. The 
central dome with its sixteen ribs—two for each petal of tile 
Maha-padma, is both in structure and symbolism as much 
Hindu as arc those of the side-aisles which are built etitirelv 
in horizontal courses. 

Nou , according to the Buddhist and Hindu tradition the 
tee or fintal of a dome should rest either upon the antalaka 
or upon the Maha-padma—an eight-petal led lotus with the 
petals turned downwards—both of which were sun-emblems. 
The springing of the dome, or the outer rim of the bdl, was 
also ornamented with a row of lotus petals, which suggested 
that the dome itself grew out of the heart of a lotus flower 
Bearing this in mind, we can follow the Indian craftsman’s 
intention in the external decorative treatment of Muham¬ 
madan domes, '['here are three successive stages, The earliest 
Muhammadan domes had no external ornamentation except 
the Hindu finial—the bell of the dome was simply plastered 
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over roughly on the outside. Then the domes are carefully 
finished externally either with glazed tile-work or with a 
facing of brick or stone, and the octagonal base is ornamented 
in ti»e same manner as the parapet of a Hindu fortress wall, 
sometimes with a suggestion of the lotus leaf or petal, some¬ 
times with the Persian iris worked into It (PI. XL), but with 
an obvious intention of reverting to the old Indian masonic 
tradition, for it was not usual in Arabian or Persian buildings 
to ornament the external springing of the domes in this 
manner Finally, in the T-ij Mahali, and still more distinctly 
in the domes of the BijapGr and Golconda buildings, the 
Buddhist lotus dome-—the “bulbous 1 ’ one—reappears in a 
modified form with all its traditional members, according to the 
Hindu Siipa-s&stras, the base of every “ bulbous" dome being 
enclosed with strongly marked lotus petals (PL LXXXV). 

I his brings us to the further consideration of the interior 
treatment of Muhammadan domes and of that great triumph 
ol idealistic engineering of the Bijapfir builders in the tomb of 
Mahmud (1638 60), the last but one of the BijapOr dynasty, 
jusUy described by Fergusson as "a wonder of constructive 
skiII. I or the first few centuries of Muhammadan rule in lndia 
the interior decoration and construction of the roofs of mosques 
and tonibs presented no essential difference to those of Hindu 
temples, except in the absence of anthropomorphic symbolism. 
The lotus flower and the chakra, either separately or in com¬ 
bination, formed the usual basis of the decorative scheme in 
both cases. Is either was there any difference in constructive 
principles until the size and weight of the domes in Muham¬ 
madan buildings vere so greatly increased that provision had 
to be made for counteracting the outward thrust of these great 
masses of masoniry or brickwork. 

I he early Indian domed canopy must, as I have ex¬ 
plained above, have been constructed on the same principles 
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as modem Persian domes, that is,‘it had an outer and an inner 
dome, the outer, or false, dome being merely a shell of mud, 
plaster, or concrete, of so light a character that nothing more 
was needed for stability than the inner ties of wood or rope 
attached to the central post which kept the pinnacle in its place. 
But in this case, as in so many other, the early practice estab¬ 
lished a traditional constructive principle which was followed 
when more permanent materials were used — that is to say, the 
double roof became a constructive feature in the porches of 
Hindu temples in Northern India, even when they were built 
of solid masonry, and Indian builders were accustomed to the 
idea of counteracting the lateral thrust of a dome from the 
inside of it. This was the antithesis of the Western idea, 
which was to build externa] buttresses and to pile great masses 
of masonry on the haunches of the dome—as Fergusson says, 
a very clumsy expedient 

The domes of the porches of Hindu temples in Northern 
India were usually supported on pillars arranged as in fig. n, 
the difficulty of supporting the octagonal base of the dome 
living surmounted, when the latter was of large dimensions by 
brackets nr stone struts between the pillars, The same princi¬ 
ple was followed in all of the early Muhammadan mosques, 
but the sanctuary of a tomb was often enclosed by walls like 
the shrine of a Hindu vimfcia, and in this case penden’tives 
would be more convenient to use at the angles whenever the 
stone beams at the base of the dome required this support 

Pendcnfives would also become a useful constructive ex¬ 
pedient, tf not an organic necessity, when, in order to gain 
more floor-space, the pillars supporting the octagonal base of 
the dome were dispensed with and the four comer pillars or 
piers were joined by arches. In Malik M ugh is' mosque at 
Mandil (VI XIX). a very interesting example of the transition 
from the trabeate to the arched system of building, the capitals 


>oe BRACKET PENDENIIVES 

of the four corner pillars engaged between the arches are used 
as brackets to support the base of the dome in the ordinary 
Hindu method; but here the dimensions are small and the 
extra eight pillam would not have been necessary if arches had 
not been used. The usual type of pendenlive in early Muham¬ 
madan buildings was a solid corner bracket corbelled out of 
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the walls, and often treated decofatively with cuspcd Hindu 
arches, as in hg. 25, But when Indian builders got accuse 
tomed to using arches of considerable si/e 1 structurally instead 
of pillars and brackets to support the octagonal base of the 
dome, the arched pendenttve naturally came'into use also, A 
rather crude carly-fifteenth-ccntury Application of it can lie 

1 i mate that 1*foie the Muhomroadm* emu;, the Buddhist* and Hindus bad 
onlj,' used arches <>( small din*w«ts siruciuralty, ui b/ick-buildmg districts like the 
Msgadha countrvy 
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seen in the Jsimi Masjidat Mandd (PL XVIH). It is important 
to notice that in this building rubble and brickwork were largely 
used instead of pure lit hie construction, for it was the technique 
of brick construction which led up to the great engineering 
achievements of the Bijapur builders in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 

The germ of the idea of the Bijapur dome can be seen in 
two Muhammadan buildings In Gujerat, which Fergus son has 
left unnoticed in liis history, though structurally they are very 
important—the tombs of Darya Khan and the mosque of Alif 
Khan, belonging to the middle of the fifteenth century. Both 
are of brick, both have hemispherical domes, like the Jami 
Masjid and MahimUTs tomb at Bijapur, and both have some 
apparent Persian affinities, although on closer examination it 
is evident that they are the work of Indian builders working 
out for themselves engineering problems which the Muham¬ 
madans in Persia never attempted to solve. Even Fergusson 
does not deny the originality of Gujerat architecture, “ No 
other form " he says, ■* is so essentially Indian, and no one tells 
its tale with the same unmistakable distinctness.” 1 The 
larger Perso-Saracenic domes are thin shells of su light a char¬ 
acter that an internal wooden framework often sufficed for their 
support. Their builders, in an engineering sense, never pro¬ 
gressed farther than the domes of the Indian Buddhist builders. 
Perso-Saraceme buildings on the whole seem hardly to belong 
to the domain of architecture—they are rather magnificent ckefs- 
ifetuvre of painted china or majolica supported by a wooden 
framework and strengthened with a core of brick to make them 
habitable. The Mongolian invasion of Western Asia seems 
to have swept away in its terrible holocaust the great Sassa titan 
building traditions, so that when the later Persian and Chinese 
fashions were brought into India by the Muhammadan in- 

* * Indian Archiiecttitc^ voL fi. p, iig. 
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\ tillers. It u;is left to the Indian masons, who since the palmy 
days of Buddhism had progressed much farther than the 
Persians in masonic craftsmanship, to teach their masters 
what could be done in brick and stone 

The tomb of DaryA Khan is near Ahmadabad, a mile 
north of the Delhi gate. Dr. Burgess gives the date ascribed 
to it. 1453, and the dimensions. The plan is the usual one 

ol M u h a m m a d a 11 
tombs in India. The 
sanctuary containing 
the tomb is a square of 
about 50 feet, covered 
by a single large dome 
raised on a circular 
drum, and surrounded 
by corridors 19 feet 
wide, which arc en¬ 
closed by walls with 
live arched openings 
on each side and 
divided into five cor¬ 
responding square 
compartments roofed 
by small domes. The 
. . n . central dome is built 

in the following manner; At a height of 17 feet from the 
floor a small bracket pendentive is corbelled out of each of 
the four corners of the central hall, the base of it being shaped 
in successive courts of brickwork like the arched head of a 
mihrab. I fuse corner brackets, or pendent ives. above the 
arched base are brought to a plane surface of about 7 feet wide 
reducing ihe upper part of the hall to an irregular octagon - and 
at a height of 29 feet they support a plain stringcourse or 
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plinth. carried right round the building, which serves as a base 
for four larger arches 17 feet wide, built in front of the corner 
brackets. These larger arches reduce lhe walls to a regular 
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octagon, according to the usual Hindu practice. Light is ad¬ 
mitted into the building by windows placed in the centres of 
the four main walls just above the string-course. The octagon 
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is reduced to a sixteen-sided polygon by filling up the angles 
with eight smaller brackets ; and at a height of 45 feet from the 
floor another string-course or cornice serves as the starting- 
line of the circular drum of the dome, which is 17 feet in height. 
The brickwork of the drum and dome is laid in successive hori¬ 
zontal rings about 4 feet in height, as if to simulate the Hindu 
lithic construction. The totat height inside is S6 feet. The 
usual Hindu finial crowns the top of the dome, and the spring¬ 
ing of it is marked outside 
bv the lotus-leaf parapet, 
w hich is not found in any 
Arabian or 3 v ersian domes. 
In fact, the whole building 
is structurally as charac¬ 
teristically Indian as are 
all the other Muhamma¬ 
dan tombs and mosques 
in Gujerat. 

Aid Khan’s Masjid 
at Dholka, about twenty- 
three miles to the south¬ 
west of Ahmadabdd, has a 
liwan, or sanctuary, divi¬ 
ded into three compartments; each about 43 feet square, covered 
by domes approximately hemispherical. 1 1 was built about the 

same time as Darya Khan's tomb, but the arrangement for the 
support of the domes is more elegant and marks a distinct 
advance in architectural skill, though the domes are smaller, 
being about 41 feet in diameter, or 9 feet less than that of the 
other building. I he beautiful stucco work of the entrance 
doorways is shown in PI XXVII. The plan and section drawn 
b} Mi. Co use ns 28 and 29) will explain the construction of 
the domes. At a height oi about 23 feet from the floor, says Dr. 
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Burgess, a plain string-course runs along the walls and is sur¬ 
mounted by eight arches—four of them with groins across the 
corners, so as l< * reduce the square to an octagon—the four on the 
sides enclosing perforated windows through the outer walls and 
plain openings through the inner ones. These arches, with 
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groined segments between their haunches, reduce the space, at 
a height of 38 feet from the floor, to a sixteen-sided polygon, 
with a plain stepped moulding laid over the cusps to form the 
base of the dome, which rises to a height of 63 feet from the 
floor inside. 

Now let us compare these two buildings with the two 
much greater and more famous buildings at BijapQr, the Janii' 
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Masjid, begun in the latter half of the sixteenth century, and 
Matundd s tomb, nearly a century later. Fergus son's descrip¬ 
tion of the great dome of the latter, which will sen e to explain 
both, is its follows: 

" As will be seen from the plan (fig. 30). it is internally a 
square apartment 135 ft. 5 in. each way; its area consequently 
* s lf ^337 sc l- ft * while that of the Pantheon at Rome is, within 
the walls, only 15,^33 sq. ft. ; and even taking into account 
all the recesses in the walls of both buildings, this is still the 
larger of the two. 

"At a height of 57 ft. from the floor line the hall begins 
to contract, by a series of pendenfives as ingenious as they are 
hcautilul, to a circular opening 97 ft. in diameter. On the 
platform of these penden fives at a height of j 09 ft. 6 in., the 

dome is erected 124 ft. 5 in. in 
diameter, thus leaving a gallery 
more than 12 ft. wide all round 
the interior, internally, the dome 
is 178 ft. above the floor, and ex¬ 
ternally 198 ft. from the outside 
platform; its thickness at the 
springing is about io ft., and at 
the crown 9 ft. 

"The most ingenious and novel 
part of this dome is the mode in 
which the lateral or outward thrust 
is counteracted. This was accom¬ 
plished by formi ng the pendent! ves 
so that they not only cut oft the angles, but that, as sfe$wn in the 
plan, their arches intersect each other, and form a \ r erv consider¬ 
able mass of masonry perfectly stable in itself; and by its weight 
acting inwards, counteracting any thrust that pan possibly be 
brought tu bear upon it by the pressure of the dome. If the 
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whole edifice thus balanced has any tendency to move, it is to 
fall inwards, which from its circular form is impossible; white 
the action of the weight of the pendentives being in the 
opposite direction to that of the dome, it acts like a tie, and 
keeps the whole in equilibrium, without interfering at all with 
the outline of the dome. 

"In the Pantheon and most European domes a great 
mass of masonry is thrown on the haunches, which entirely 
hides the external form, and is a singularly clumsy expedient 
in every respect, compared with the elegant mode of hanging 
the weight inside." 

If Fergusson had not been obsessed with the idea that 
the greatness of I ndo-Muhammadan architecture was due to 
Saracenic inspiration, he would have seen that though much 
grander on account of their colossal dimensions and finer in 
architectural treatment, the Bijftpflr domes of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries established no new principle in 
engineering, but with a single modification followed exactly 
that on which the two Gujerat buildings had been constructed 
in the fifteenth century. In both of the latter the weight of 
the pendenti\ es at the base of the dome acts as an internal 
tic, the mechanical principles being similar to that which was 
used by the early Buddhist builders, though the lateral thrust 
of these smaller domes would be insignificant compared with 
that of Mahmud s colossal tomb. The only difference, from 
an engineering point of view, was that on account of the 
lateral thrust being so much greater, the inner circular string¬ 
course, or cornice, at the springing of the dome had to be 
much heavier and thrown more inwards. 

The way the Bijapur builders effected this was as in¬ 
genious as it was beautiful •; but the idea was Indian, not 
Saracenic. Indian builders in the sixteenth cemurv had 
become familiar with the Persian pendentive formed by 
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intersecting brick arches. The light Persian pendentive. how¬ 
ever, would not have served their purpose, so, like good crafts 
men they invented a new way of using it^a combination of 

he Hindu and Saracenic methods with Hindu idealism 
behind them. 
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the arches of the lower ones in forming a decorative scheme 
like the petals of a half-opened lotus flower—a device character¬ 
istically Hindu, The Jnmi Masjtd and Mahm fid’s torn! 
Bijapfir show a variation of the same treatment, in which 
resemblance to lotus petals is made more complete by the 
tersection of the arches. This produced not only the mechanical 
result which was aimed 
at—that of a sufficient 
contra-weight to the 
lateral thrust of the dome 
—but it achieved also the 
artistic ideal which the 
Indian builders had in 
their mind, to support 
the dome on the symbolic 
lotus flower, the eight- 
petal led Mah&-padma 
formed by the groining of 
the pendenlives, which 
repeats internally the 
Maha-padma on which 
the finial of the dome is 
placed. 


Fig. PenJtptlVr; ofMllimtid'j Totnb, looking 
inward* ifrcttu Fpf^uwjj] .3 ■« Hfetgfjr*). 


Thus we find both the artistic idealism and the practical 
craftsmanship of the Hindu and Buddhist building traditions 
inspiring the Muhammadan builders in all their greatest works. 
Unless the archeologist relies upon examples in which Indian 
inspiration is conspicuous, he will search in vain in Central 
Asia, Persia, Arabia* Egypt, or in Europefor Saracenic buildings 
which explain either the symbolism or theconstnictive principles 
of the great M tthammadan buildings in India. The true history 
of Indian architecture, Buddhist, Hindu, and Muhammadan, is 
written in the monuments which exist only in India itself. 







CHAPTER VII 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN BENGAL 

HUSAIN SHAN AND THE CULT OF SATYA PiR—THE INFLUENCE 
OF BENTGALt CRAFTSMANSHIP t PON I\TKJ-M("HAMMADAN 
architecture — the buildings at gaur : the c^ada.m-I- 
RASSOl masjid; the son A masjid ; THF. CHOta sona 

MASJID; THE JAMl' MASJID OF A Kill SERAJ-U i HDlN. 

The detailed analysis of structure given in the last chapter 
will. 1 hope, enable the reader to follow more closely the history 
of the Indian building craft from the sixteenth century down 
to modern time?.. It will enable him to see that the principal 
structural forms of Indian architecture, in the Mogul period 
and all other periods of Indian history, as well as the creative 
inspiration which lay behind these forms, were essentially 
Indian; that Indian architecture, like Indian sculpture, paint¬ 
ing. and music, forms a great original school which worked out 
its own ideals, borrowing from foreign sources less than any 
of the great European schools have done, “ Indo-Saracenic M 
as applied to Muhammadan architecture in India is an un¬ 
scientific classification, based oii the fundamental error which 
vitiates the work of most European historians of Indian civili¬ 
sation. It ts sts if a Muhammadan historian of European 
architecture would describe French Gothic as ** Franco-Ana- 
bian. With equal justice Italy might claim Shakespeare as 
an Anglo-Italian poet because the plots of his dramas are 
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frequently based on Italian stories. The cultural basis of Mu¬ 
hammadan architecture in India was essentially Indian, not 
Saracenic—the buildings which may be regarded as an excep¬ 
tion to this rule are few and unimportant as regards their in¬ 
fluence on the history of Indian architecture, Indian crafts¬ 
men, like those ol all other countries, learnt other languages 
besides their own, but they remained always true to Indian, 
ideals, whether they were Buddhists, Hindus, or Muhamma¬ 
dans. Persian, Arabian, Central Asian, and Chinese craftsmen 
came into India in the Mogul period, as Byzantine and other 
craftsmen came into Italy for the building of St. Mark's at 
Venice ; but there is no epoch-making Muhammadan monu¬ 
ments in India entirely inspired by Saracenic culture in the 
same way as the Duonio of Venice was entirely inspired by 
Byzantium. 

It is a travesty of Indian history to represent Arabian 
culture as a great creative force which transformed the ideals 
of Indian art and taught Indian builders the true principles of 
architecture. Muhammadanism in India, even as a religion, 
is essentially different to the creed professed by the Western 
school ot Islam : as art it belongs almost entirely to Hinduism. 
The main spring of the great development of Muhammadan 
architecture in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in India 
is really to be found in the eagerness with which cultured 
Muhammadans of Arabian, Persian, Turkish, or Mongolian 
race, when the passion of warfare and the heat of religious 
hatred had subsided, applied themselves to the study of the 
art. literature, and religion of the land of their adoption estab¬ 
lishing a neutral ground on which Hindu and MusulmAn 
might meet fraternally. Though Persian and Arabic were 
ceremonial languages at the Imperial Court of the Moguls, so 
that even Hindu rajahs and pandits <jften found it expedient 
to become proficient in them, the study of Sanskrit by Mu- 
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hammadan scholars and jjoets gave a great impetus to indigen¬ 
ous literature also. Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, in his very 
valuable “ History'of Bengali Language and Literature," 1 tells 
us how a great Sanskritie revival in Bengal in the seventeenth 
century was heralded by a Muhammadan writer, Syed Ataol, 
"with a mastery of the Sanskrit tongue, the like of which we 
rarely iind among Hindu poets in the Bengali literature.” 
The rapprochement between Hindus and Muhammadans on a 
religious ground was even more remarkable. Akbar was not 
the only Musulm£n monarch who endeavoured to found a 
religious cult to which both Hindus and Muhammadans could 
subscribe. Nearly a century before the promulgation of the 
“ Divine Faith " at Fatehpur-Sikri, Husain Shah of Gaur had 
either originated or given imperial sanction to the worship of 
Satya Fir—a name compounded of a Sanskrit and an Arabic 
word—as the common God of both communities.' The fact 
mentioned by Mr. Sen that there are many poems in old Ben¬ 
gali in honour of Satya Fir, both by Muhammadan and Hindu 
poets, proves that the cult at one time had a strong hold on 
popular imagination. 

The common religious sentiment and tics of nationality 
which brought the two creeds together manifested their influ¬ 
ence in many ways. “ Many a Mahomed an offered puj<t at 
Hindu temples, as the Hindus offered si uni at Mahomedan 
mosques. In the North-West Provinces the Hindus cele¬ 
brated the Mahorum festivities with as great enthusiasm as 
the Mahomedans. Miwa Hosen Ali, a native of the Tippera 
district who lived a hundred years ago, not only composed 
songs in praise of the goddess Kali, but worshipped her al 

his house with great idai -Hindus have borne Mahomedan 

names and the Mahomedans are often called by Hindu names, 
and such instances are very common in this country even now. 

1 P. tit. * Jl Hutufy ,4 ttiTiigaJi Langtu#; and Literaujfe" pp. j^ 7 . 
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. . . The Indian Musa]man goes through a long series of fes¬ 
tivities and ceremonies, most of which are bodily importations 
from the Hindus, while others are adapted with slight modifi¬ 
cations to give them the colour of Mahortiedanism. From 
birth to death, at every stage of life, says Mr, Mazhal-ul- 
ilatjue, the Mahometans in India perform ceremonies which 
arc of purely Hindu origin." 1 

Nothing is more clear to the student of Indian archi¬ 
tecture who can read the language of the Indian craftsman, 
that it was the willingness of the MusulmAn rulers to adopt 
the art and culture of Hindustan—their genius for learning 
nither than for teaching, which made Indu-Muhammadan 
architecture great, l he willingness to learn may in itself be 
regarded as a proof of high intelligence and an innate artistic- 
instinct, and undoubtedly many of the Muhammadan sovereigns 
had great artistic gifts, like many exalted patrons of art" in 
medieval Europe; but the great architects of India were 
Indians by birth and instinct. 

W hen the subject is rightly understood, 1 have no doubt 
that the sixteenth century, rather than the seventeenth, will be 
appreciated as the classic epoch of Muhammadan architecture 
in India. The Taj Mahall, the Motl Masjid at Agra, and a 
few other buildings of Shah Jahan's time are unique in them¬ 
selves and surrounded by a halo of romance which appeals 
strongly to popular imagination. Hut exquisite as these are 
both in art and craftsmanship, they belong to the lyric rather 
than the epic school of architecture, and many of the buildings 
contemporary with them betray a weakness of design—a 
prettiness approaching insipidity—which was a faithful reflec¬ 
tion of the approaching decadence of the Mogul Empire. It 
is unfortunate for Indian art that nearly all Western historians 
have seized upon this later school, tinged with the voluptuous- 

1 M HisU ty of Bengali Language and pp_ 
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ness and extravagance of a dissolute Court life, as the truest 
and most characteristic expression of Muhammadan art in 
India, while the robust and virile art of the early pre-Mogul 
period, which bears the same relation to the later phases as a 
Sanskrit epic does to a Persian sonnet, is relegated to an 
inferior place as belonging to a Hindu or " mixed " style. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century Gaur and 
Gujerat, the former chiefly in brick and the latter mostly in 
stone, were the great creative centres of the architecture of 
Northern India; for in the north the Muhammadans had 
acquired such a firm hold upon the country that there was 
little activity in Hindu temple-building or in secular public 
works. Moreover, the Muhammadan rulers showed such a 
tolerant spirit towards the religious feelings of their Hindu 
subjects that to assist in the building of a Muhammadan 
mosque might well have been regarded by the latter as an act 
of devotion equal to a gift to a Hindu shrine Husain Shah, 
the reputed author of the Satya Plr cull in Bengal, was 
emperor at Gaur, and Musulman sovereigns of Rajput descent 
ruled in Gujerat. 

I hese two localities, far more than any beyond the Indus* 
were the true formative centres of the early and later Muham¬ 
madan styles tn India, and of the modem Indian building 
tradition in the north Just as the temples of Hindu Gaur 
had carried on the traditions of early Magadhan architecture, 
with modifications adapted to the Hindu ritual and symbolism, 
so the mosques of Musulnian Gaur svere modifications of 
Hindu temples adapted to the ritual of Islam. And just as a 
Hindu pandit at the Musulman Courts became a jjood 
Persian and Arabic scholar without ceasing to be a Hindu, so 
the Indian craftsmen who built Muhammadan mosques, tombs, 
palaces, and pul die works acquired the artistic culture of Persia 
and Arabia as a second language, without becoming Indo- 
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Persians’ or Indo-Arabs. The Arabian and Persian element 
was, as in other parts of India, decorative rather than con¬ 
structive, for the Arabian and Persian craftsmen who came 
into India were mostly calligraphists, painters, decorators, and 
upholsterers—not builders. Lt was thus that the constructive 
forms used at Gaur and in Gujerat by Indian builders came 
to predominate in tile Mogul architecture of Fatehpur-Stkri. 
Agra, and Delhi. The cusped arches of the early sixteenth- 
century buildings at Gaur (Plate XXXI) are of the same type as 
those uf Shah jahans palace at Delhi and many other of his 
buildings — both derived from Buddhist-Hindu prototypes. 
The bent cornices and curvilinear roofs of Gaur, derived from 
the bambu construction of the Buddhists of Bengal, are found in 
many of the buildings of the Moguls and belong to the build¬ 
ing tradition of modern kajputana. The history of Indian 
craftsmanship thus repeated itself, for many centuries pre¬ 
viously similar features in the early Magadhan style had been 
carried l>y the Buddhist craftsmen throughout the greater pan 
of As okas empire, The style of the roofs and gables sculp¬ 
tured at Bharhut and Sanchi and painted at Ajanta must 
have been formed originally on the bambu construction of 
Bengal. 

Some day, possibly, when official architects in India 
throw aside the narrow professional prejudices which are theii 
stumbling-block, both in an engineering and artistic sense, 
they may realise that in picking up the threads of this great 
tradition which survives to this day. they may find many sug¬ 
gestions for the use of modern European building material, 
Even in the primitive bambu construction, adapted by Buddhist 
and Hindu builders to wood and stone, which the European 
expert affects to despise as primitive and unscientific, there 
is the same principle as in the const motion of most modern 
ami up-to-date European building; for the elasticity of the 
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bambu has its modern analogue in the elasticity of steel— 
a material in the use of which the Hindu craftsman had no 
rival until quite modern times, 1 

Though there are no ancient Hindu temples now existing 
at Ganr itself, there is ample evidence that Husain Shah 
0493-*5 *9). and his son Nasrat Shah {1519-32), in whose 
reigns the finest buildings now remaining at f'.aur were erected, 
employed the local Hindu builders to design their architectural 
works, and that the development of style which took place 
there was the natural outcome of the practical requirements of 
Muhammadan ritual, rather than an improvement in taste or 
advance in architectural skill due to the importation of foreign 
builders. 

Externally the genera I characteristics of the Gaur mosques 
of the sixteenth century, when the style was fully formed, are 
shown in the facade of the Qadam-i-Ra^U Masjid (PI. XVI). 
It is only accessary to compare this with a typical Bengali 
temple (1 1 . \LI) to see that the design of the Muhammadan 
building is identical with the local Hindu style, which in itself 
is founded upon the earlier Buddhist tradition. There is not 
the slightest trace of Saracenic influence in the design of the 
Hindu temple : the arches are Buddhist-Hindu arches, anti 
technically seem to be as natural to the brick construction of 
Bengal as the horizontal beam and bracket were to the purely 
[ithic construction of Gujerat. They are, in fact, a Hindu 
modification 01 the lotus-leaf arches of the Buddhists, which 
in the I ithic Hindu styles were reduced to an ornament on the 
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great curv ed cornices or dripstones, as the Hindu stonemasons 
had no structural use for the arch. In Bengal the arch of the 
Buddhist builders remained in structural use because brick 
was the material instead of stone. The size of the arches 
diminished because Hindu worship was individualistic, not 
communal, and, except when a large crowd of pilgrims congre¬ 
gated at some special!) venerated shrine, did not require the 
same floor-space as the religious services of the Buddhist 
Sangha demanded. 

The same practical reason operated in the interior of 
Muhammadan mosques at Gaur, as in other places in India, 
in the contrary direction. The congregation of the faithful, 
like the Buddhists, required a wide open floor-space in their 
places of worship, and their Indian builders provided this for 
them bv widening the space between columns and piers and 
walls, and thereby increased the size and number of the arches 
and vaults required ; but the essential characteristics of the 
architectural style remained Indian throughout 

It is difficult to realise from the comparatively few ruined 
buildings which now remain of the once great city of Gaur 
that its influence upon the building craft of Northern and 
Western India, both before and after the Muhammadan con¬ 
quest, must have been far greater than that of any city of 
Persia, Arabia, or Mesopotamia. Under the name of Laksh- 
manavati. or Lakhnauti, it had long been the Hindu caphaj of 
Bengal with a tradition going back many centuries before 
Christ. 

In the sixteenth century it was known to the Portuguese 
as one of the greatest cities of India, the population being 
estimated at ov er a million. The ruins of it now existing cover 
an extent of country over ten miles in length and between two 
and three in breadth. Situated, as it vvas originally, on the 
banks of the Ganges, it was in easy communication with the 
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greater part of Northern and Western India; and as it was one 
n( the two first centres of Muhammadan rule in India, the 
permanent school of craftsmen established there must have 
greatly influenced the building of later Muhammadan cities in 
India. In studying the development of Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture in Gujerai, MahvA, and in the Dekhan, it will always 
be more profitable to look to Gaur rather than to Persia for 
the origin of forms, especially those in brick, which are not 
accounted for by the local Hindu craft tradition. 

The Sona Masjid, or the Golden Mosque—so called from 
the gilding of its domes—was commenced bv the Emperor 
Husain Shah and completed by Nasrat Shah in the earl)- part 
of the sixteenth century. It is one of the largest buildings 
now remaining at Gaur. I he plan of it resembled that of the 
older Adinah mosque (fig. 7), but little now remains of the 
courtyard. The Iiw:in. mainly built of brick, was faced in front 
with a nearly black hornblende stone, finely sculptured in low 
relief With designs adapted from the local Hindu terra-cotta 
work Traces of gilding still remain. The facade, a comer of 
u hich *s shown m 1 J 1. XUI, lias eleven doorways, each 14 feet 
high and 8* teet wide, which have cusped Hindu arches and 
are framed with carved architraves adapted in design from the 
doorways of Hindu shrines. Eleven corresponding brick 
arches inside the liw'in form an aisle covered by the same num¬ 
ber of domes, and behind this aisle three others are formed bv 
twenty stone pillars of Hindu design (PI. XLIII, u). connected 
with brick arches and dividing the remaining area of the liwhn 
into thirty-three compartments also covered by domes. The 
upper part of the minarets at the four corners of the iivvan 

ha\u fallen. 1 heir apjiearance when complete can be seen in 
Plate XLV, 

I he curved cornices of the exterior and the vaulting of 
part of the side aisles with its beautiful stucco decoration 
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shown in PI. XLIII. a, are reminiscences of the ancient bambu 
roofing still used in the cottages of Bengal. “To understand 
this/' says Fergusson, " it may be as well to explain that llie- 
roofs of the luus in Bengal are formed of two rectangular 
frames of bam bus, perfectly flat and rectangular when formed, 
but when lifted from the ground and fitted to the substructure 
they are bent so that the elasticity of the bambu, resisting 
the flexure, keeps all the fastenings in a state of tension, which 
makes a singularly firm roof out of very frail materials. It is 
the only instance I know of elasticity being employed in build¬ 
ing, but is so singularly successful in attaining the desired 
end, and is so common, that we can hardly wonder when the 
Bengalis turned their attention to more permanent modes of 
building they should have copied this one," 1 

1 lie details of the Chota Sona Masjid, a smaller version 
of the Sona Masjid, have been described in the previous chapter 
I L XUY shows the usual method of building the brick domes 
of Gaur. 

The beautiful moulded brickwork which until recent times 
was one of the i ndigenous crafts of Bengal can be seen in Plate 
XL\ , the Jami Masjid of Akhi Seraj-ud—fJin, one of the latest 
buildings at Gaur, and one of the most complete, for the 
minarets remain intact and the domes retain their Hindu 
fin bis. It will be useful to compare this building with Alif 
Khan’s Masjid at Dholka (Plate XXVII). 

Though the motifs of the decoration in Muhammadan 
buildings at Gaur are. as I have shown, all of Buddhist-Hindu 
origin and similar to the indigenous terra-cotta work of Bengal, 
it has a distinction of its own for which due credit must*be 
given to the exquisite taste of the Arabian and Persian calli- 
graphi-sts, who must have directed some at least of the decora¬ 
tion of the early Muhammadan buildings at Gaur But the 

1 " HiiTnry of Indian Architecture," voJ. ii. pjj, 159.6a 
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fact that Indian craftsmen widened the basis of their art 
tradition by adding to it the culture of Persia and Arabia 
proves the greatness of their artistic capacity, but does not 
reduce Indo-Muhammadan art to a provincial form of Sara¬ 
cenic. 

fni537 Gaur was sacked by the .Afghan ruler of Bihar. 
Shfir Khan, and in 1576 became part of the empire of the 
Moguls. About the same time a great plague ravaged the city, 
so that it was gradually deserted, and its splendid buildings 
were buried in the jungle. Gaur is important in the history 
of Indian architecture not so much lor the monuments it be¬ 
queathed to posterity as for its influence on the living tradition 
of Indian architecture. It was one of the great brick-building 
centres of Northern India which earned on the traditions of the 
Buddhist builders, both under Indian and Musulmfm rulers. 
Such a great local school of craftsmanship would be the natural 
centre for supplying the demands of other city builders. .A 
country so rich in architectural resources as India was in 
medieval times had no need to import foreign build-era, neither 
is there any historical evidence that she ever did so to the same 
extent as 1 taly imported from Byzantium, England from France, 
or the Saracens in Egypt from all sides. 

A\ lien Gaur was absorbed into Akbar's empire, its crafts¬ 
men were dispersed and many, no doubt, migrated to the 
Mogul capitals, where, in conjunction with the builders of 
Gujerat, Rajputana, and other Indian craft centres, they assisted 
in ionning the new Indian style adapted to the habits and 
La,tes of their Mogul masters—a style with which certain 
structural and decorative dements from Persia and Arabia were 
combined, but yet remained essentially Indian. The argument 
that there is a common craft tradition, embodying a creative 
impulse which is wholly Indian, underlying dot only Buddhist 
Jam, and Hindu architecture, but also the thirteen styles of 
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Muhammadan building classified by Fergusson as '* Indo- 
Saraeenicg each having a marked individuality of its own, may 
seem absurd those who regard architectural history merely 
as a classification of 11 styles " according to a scheme in which 
the superiority of West to East is the starting-point. It may 
be less incomprehensible when it is considered that though 
India contains a congeries of diverse races speaking several 
hundred distinct dialects, the whole of its literature and folk¬ 
lore belong to a synthesis of thought which can only be de¬ 
scribed as Indian. The contribution of Istem to this synthesis 
made no exception to the rule; it was a contribution which 
gave a new impulse to Indian creative imagination without 
changing the spirit of it or imposing upon it another craft 
tradition. 

The effect of [slam upon Indian craftsmanship was this : 
it detached a great number of craftsmen from the sendee of 
orthodox I lintkiism, and thus set them free from the strict ob¬ 
servance of the religious artistic canons—the Silpa-sastnis— 
which under the domination of a priestly literary caste had 
become too meticulous and inelastic, invaluable though they 
were as embodying the practice of a great craft tradition. 
Islam preserved the principles of this great tradition for its 
own purposes, and, except for the restriction regarding anthro¬ 
pomorphic symbolism, allowed free play to Indian creative 
imagination in the many different centres of Muhammadan rule 
in I ndia. Each group of city builders made use of the local 
craft tradition for developing its architectural ideas, creating a 
true Indian Renaissance on this foundation. There was at the 
same time an interchange of ideas between the different local 
centres, and, as in all great art movements in all countries, an 
inflow of ideas from outside which compensated to some extent 
for the narrow restriction which the law of Is]dm placed upon 
the sculptor's art. Thus the first three and a half centuries of 
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Muhammadan domination, subject to this important limitation, 
became a period of wonderful creative activity in Indian art 
and architecture, but the impulse was always from within. 

Though, as l have said, there was an interchange of ideas 
between these different local centres, we must not expect to 
find the manifestation of it in the direct imitation of “style" 
which, most disastrously for art and craft, belongs to modern 
architectural practice in Europe. Such imitation did not exist 
in Europe until the sixteenth century, when the dilettante 
architect began to usurp the functions of the master-builder, 
and never existed in India before the days of the Public Works 
“expert." We shall not be able to find in the buildings of 
the Moguls any attempt l<> reproduce those of Gaur or of 
Gujerat, but we shall sec the survival of the Gaurcraft tradition 
in tiie bent roof of the Golden Pavilion in Shah jahAn's palace 
at Delhi (PI. Cl) and in the planning of the mausoleum of the 
Taj Mahal 1 , which reproduces the paneh-ratna grouping of 
the domes of a contemporary Bengali temple (PL XU). The 
craftsmanship of brick-built mosques and tombs m India owed 
far more to Bengal than to Persia. 


CHAPTER VI li 


GI'JEKAT ARCHITECTURE IX THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

THE CHAMTANiR MOSQUES — BUILDINGS IN AHMADABAD 1 RAN] 
RUPAVATI S MASJID ; SIDI SAYVIDS MASJ1D ; MOSQUE AND 
TOMB OK RANI SlPARl; dAdA HARIRS WELL —HINDU 
BUILDINGS IN RAJPUTANA — THE PALACE OF MAN SINGH 
OF GWALIOR 

“As the style progressed," says Fergusson, of the architecture 
of Gujerat, “it became more and more Indian. 1 ' Not only 
this, but it produced some of the most stately and beautiful 
buildings ever consecrated to Muhammadan worship. The 
fifteenth century in Gujerat had been a lime of fierce struggle 
between the Musulman sovereigns ami the rulers of the neigh¬ 
bouring Hindu states Ahmad Shah (1441-42). the founder 
of Ahmadlbad, and his immediate successors were too busy 
in destroying Hindu temples and in propagating the faith of 
Islam by the sword to become great builders. But in the early 
part of the sixteenth century* under the most powerful of the 
Muhammadan rulers of Gujerat, Mahmiid Shah liegarah {1459- 
1511), Ah mad a bad had become on the whole, says Perish ta, 
“ the handsomest city in Hindustan, and perhaps in the whole 
world.'* 1 

Cham pan ir, a hilt-fortress about seventy-eight miles south¬ 
east from Ahmadabdd, was taken by Mahmud in 1484 after a 
heroic defence of eight and a half months by the Hindu 

1 ftnggs* lran&|aiton t xpk. it, p 14* 
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chieftain, Jay Singh Putin RAwaJ, who when wounded and 
taken prisoner preferred death to acceptance uf the dogmas of 
Islam.' Mahmdd made Champanlr his capital, anil l^efore 
his death in 1511 had built there many splendid buildings, 
including a Jami Masjid which should be regarded not only as 
the finest in Gujerat, but as one of the noblest buildings of 
its class anywhere, for in many ways it is far superior to other 
architectural monuments of the Muhammadans which are 
better known to the European student. 

It has a better architectural ensemble than Akbar’s mosque 
at the Fatehpur-Sjkri. which is overpowered by its magnificent 
portal, the BuJand Danvaza. In dimensions it is little inferior 
to the great mosques of AhmadibAU and Delhi; in certain 
qualities of design it surpasses them both. The I ami" Masjid 
at Delhi has the advantage in the skill with which it is planned 
for external effect. It may be more imposing as a silhouette 
against a glowing sunset, but that borrowed glorv disappears 
on closer approach, for the interior is as cold and expressionless 
as a modern Renaissance church. The Champanir mosque 
need- no help from its surroundings, beautiful as they are : for 
every stone of it glows with the warmth of its own expression. 
It combines consummate craftsmanship with lofty religious 
idealism ; the exquisite rhythm of Greek construction with the 
sumptuous richness of Byzantine decoration, though it lacks 
the human interest of Christian idealistic art. 

The designing of the Champanir mosque shows a great 
advance from Ahmad:!bad buildings of the preceding century, 
but no signs whatever of Persian or Arabian suggestion, except 
in some of the decorative details. The Gujerat builders, after 
a century of experimenting at Ahmadabad and elsewhere, had 
acquired as much skill in the structural use of the pointed arch 
as they had in their own traditional style of building, and from 

1 Or. Buqjess. " Aicfaftolopal Survey of Weuem India, a ml. vi, p. 39. 
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the habit of thought formed by the religious teaching of Islam 
had adopted a mode of artistic expression more in harmony 
with that religion than with the pantheistic philosophy of 
Hinduism. But the artistic principles and the craft tradition 
were not otherwise changed: they were only ixung adapted 
to the ideals of a 
jxirticular school 
of religious 
thought. 

The orienta¬ 
tion of the mosque 
is the same as that 
winch was used 
for a Hindu 
temple— i.e. t h e 
four walls of the 
enclosure face the 
four cardinal 
points, the prin¬ 
cipal entrance 
being towards the 
rising sun. The 
planning of it is 
more compact 
than that of the 
jami Masjid at 

Ahmadabad, the =-*■ s—i ■ 


cou rtyard being ft*. 33.—Plan «f j**nr cu*j*u f (j t* Itlll 

smaller in proper- ***ri 

tion to the size of the liwAn. In this and in the emphasising 
of the pyramidal lines of the whole structure it resembles even 
more closdy the Hindu prototype of the Gujemt mosques—the 
Chaumukh temple at Ran pur (Plate XXVI). 
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The enclosing walls of the mosque measure 216 feet from 
east to w est, and 178 feet from north to south. The courtyard 
is 115 feet from east to west, and is surrounded on three sides 
by corridors with arcades open to the court, the outer walls being 
pierced by elegant window s of purely Hindu design, filled with 
perforated stone lattices (PI. XLYI). The main entrance on 
the cast is through a noble domed portico (PI, XLVII). The 
carv ing on it betrays the influence of the Arabic calligraphic, 
but the whole structural basis of it is Hindu. The pilasters on 
the sides of the doorwayrepeat those of a Hindu temple; the 
;trches are constructed experimentally in Hindu fashion, some¬ 
times like brackets, sometimes with keystones and irregular 
voussoirs. 

lhc facade of the Iiwan, the centre of which is shown in 
I L XL\ til, proves how completely the Gtijerat builders of 
the sixteenth century had overcome the difficulties of harmonis¬ 
ing the arched screen in front of the liwftn with the purely Hindu 
structure of the interior. There is nothing of the awkward¬ 
ness which is seen in the arrangement of the facades qf the 
earlier Lujerat mosques. 1 he spacing out is finely balanced 
and the proportions carefully adjusted as in the' best Re¬ 
naissance buildings of Europe, while there is a subtlety in 
the rhythm and a fertility of imagination in the co-ordination 
and design of the detail which only the best Gothic craftsmen 
have equalled. 

There are five entrances to the liwSn—a central doorwav, 
15 feet tn width, and two on either side of it of half that size. 
The main entrance is flanked by two stately minarets, 100 feci 
in height, of perfect proportions, which are echoed by four 
others; 50 feet in height, at the outer corners of the Iiwan 


1 The tllttlfaliAn riots not <!o justice 10 the tens; of the fcpuk m KCOanX ef lhc 
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(Mate LI). The proportion of a double square is also observed 
in the ground-plan of the liwan. The central pari of the 
facade is a square of 51 feet or. if the height of the minarets 
is included, very nearly a double square. The side-wings, the 
plainness of which contrasts well with the richness of the 
centre, are also of the same proportion ; the height of each 
being 28 feet and the width 56 leet The frequent occurrence of 
the double square, a favourite canon of proportion with the 
Renaissance architects of Italy, will probably tempt some 
Western writer to suggest that Mahmild of Gujerat imported 
Italians to teach his master-builders the “ true principles'' of 
architecture ! 

1 he base of the two central minarets, which contain spiral 
staircases leading up to the upper galleries of the liwan and 
to a door at the top of each, are richly carved, in the style of 
the Rajput Towers of Victory {PI. XXIII). up to the level of the 
crown of the cent ml doorway. Above this the}' are ornamented 
at internals proportioned with unerring skill and taste with 
a series of exquisitely carved string-courses and bracketed 
cornices, each one of different design. At a height of about 
two-thirds from the base, the T-eetton of the minarets changes 
from an octagon to a sixteen-sided polygon, and finally to a 
circle, as usual in Hindu temple pillars. The summit of each 
is crowned like the mamiapu of a Hindu temple. 

The plan and section ( 11 . X LI X) will show the arrange¬ 
ment of the interior of the Iiwftn, which measures tfyb feet by 81 
feet, and is also an adaptation of the design of contemporary 
Hindu temples in Rajputana. Like the exterior it is simpler 
than that of the Jamf Masjid at Abmadabad. and finer in pro- 
portion There are eleven domes t >f a b< >u t 20 feet i n d iameter— 
four along the front and back and three along the central line 
from north to south -which are linked together by a tint roof 

and ten smaller domes. The general level of the roof is only 
10* 7 
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1 / - height, hut the ccntnil part of it, corresponding to 

the transept of a Christian church, is carried up to three 
stories, the roof of it being brought forward to the facade wait 
so as to form a lofty entrance porch, Though this transept 
with its dome (Plate L) is of insignificant sbe compared with 
many other buildings in Europe and in India, in nobility of 
conception, justness of proportion, and in the virile strength of 
its flawless masonic craftsmanship it can hold its own with 
,iny. Shah I ah An ransacked Asia for the most precious 
materials so that the tomb of his beloved queen might surpass 
all others in beauty. His craftsmen, indeed, made full use of 
thc.ru , but the [Ami Masjid of Champanir proves that great 
architecture can dispense with marble and precious stones. 
Here the mason’s chisel suggests the glow of colour, gold and 
1 11 lay before they were added to the building. 

1 he central dome is of the same diameter as the ten large 
domes of the adjacent aisles, but it is several feet higher from 
the springing to the crown. The desire for a greater height 
v.a> no doubt the reason for its being constructed with sixteen 
Silofic ribs, instead of by con cent He horizontal courses of stone 
like the other domes. In the previous chapter 1 have shown 
tlie error or Eergusson s assumption that the ribbed dome was 
introduced into India by Saracenic builders from the West 
It is significant that the Champanir dome in which this prin¬ 
ciple is employed occupies an analogous position in the mosque 
to the spire of the vimana in a Rajputana temple. The latter 
being always constructed with stone ribs, it was natural for the 
Indian craftsman to apply the same principle to the central 
dome of a mosque, and to build the subordinate ones in the 
same way as the domes of a Hindu temple porch, with 
horizontal courses of stone. That is exactly what they did at 
Champanir. 1 

The exterior of the other domes, which, if the line of the 
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interior structure hatl been followed. would have had an ugly 
conical shape like the makeshift domes of early Muhammadan 
buildings in India, Is brought to an approximately semi¬ 
circular section by a casing of brickwork, with a final coating 
of plaster. All the domes are surmounted by the Hindu 
emblems, the Water-pot and the amalaka. 

Along the west wall of the liwfln are placed seven beauti¬ 
fully sculptured mihrahs, three large ones in 
the centre with two smaller ones on each 
side of them. With the omission of anthro¬ 
pomorphic symbolism they are exact repro¬ 
ductions of Hindu temple shrines, and are 
precisely similar in style to the beautiful 
ttuhrab of the Junagarh mosque shown in PI. 

XXXII. The spaces between the mihnSbs 
and the two end spaces are filled bv sixteen 
windows with perforated stone lattices, like 
those in the corridors of the courtyard. 

The south wall is pierced by three win¬ 
dow’s with very elegant bracketed balconies 
similar in design to those of the facade. 

Hate LI. show*; the whole exterior or back 
view of the liwan as seen from the south¬ 
west. The seven buttresses in the west wall 
are variations of the designs of the sculp¬ 
tured bases of the minarets. 

There can be no dispute that the Ouunpaalf mosque, like 
those of Jaunpur. Mandll, and elsewhere in the preceding 
century, win convey to the European observer a first impres- 

,TmL, 0 nB T 1 ’' l ° * bul !* n S very different to that 

of Hindu temples. He will convince himself that he can trace 
III the gradual development of Indo-Muhammadan architec¬ 
ture a growing sense of structural rhythm, a fine feeling for 
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proportion and for the just co-ordination of plain and 
decorated surfaces which he fails to perceive in the Hindu 
buildings with which he is acquainted. 

But that is chiefly because few trained European critics 

have as yet thought 
it worth while to 
apply themselves to a 
careful study of Hin¬ 
du art and architec¬ 
ture. In Europe 
there are no opportu- 
fl ' r doing so, 
and the usual itin¬ 
erary of a tourist in India only enables him to compare some 
of the finest Muhammadan buildings with the most decadent 
of Hindu architecture. A closer investigation, guided by a true 
sense of historical analysis, will enable him to see that the 
difference between the mosque and the temple—when a just 
comparison is made between them—is only a difference of 
artistic mood, controlled by ritualistic and practical considera¬ 
tions. not a difference of artistic tradition, knowledge, or skill, 
1’he science of Muhammadan art in India, as well as the in¬ 
spiration of it, came from the Hindu Silpa-sastras, The out- 
-.landing fact in the history of Muhammadan architecture in 
India is that until the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when its decadence was approaching, the development of it 
w;ls entirely from within. Though they looked to Baghdad 
and Mecca as their spiritual centres, neither the political nor 
religious leaders of Islam showed any bias towards foreign 
architectural fashions. 

Cham pan ir, says Dr. Burgess, remained the political 
capital of Gujerat until 1536. Among the ruins of this splen¬ 
did city there arc still many buildings which deserve detailed 
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description, but I must content myself with a passing reference 
to the N’agina Masjtd, a beautiful little building very similar 
to the Jami Masjid, though much smaller. It is evidently 
of the same period. The facade of the llwftn is shown in 
Plate LI I, 

The perforated stone windows sculptured in the bases of 
the minarets (PI. LI 11 ) show the progressive development of 
those surpassingly beautiful foliated trellises for which the 
mosques at Ahmadfibad are famous. Professor Lcthaby is 
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wrong in saying that “ all the lattices of the East, Indian and 
Chinese, must derive from the Arab lattice." The stone lattices 
in Muhammadan buildings in Gujerat are, like other details, 
derived directly from the Hindu temples of Western India and 
Rajpiitana. Muhammadan social customs made lattices more 
necessary in the mosque than they were in the temple The 
Indian craftsman, following his own tradition, supplied the 
demand for both. 

After the removal of the Court to Champanlr there was 
.nil great building activity in the old capital and throughout 
the kingdom of Gujerat. The Rani Rupavati Masjid or the 










tomb or rani rupAvati 
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Queen's Mosque* in the M iriapur quarter of the city, is typical 
of the -dele of the early sixteenth century Making allowances 
for the stunted appearance of the facade of the Ihvan. due to 
the loss of the upper half of the minarets, it is one of the most 
successful of the Ahinadabad mosques, though by no means so 
finely balanced in design as the two mosques at Champanir. 
It is much smaller than the Jatni Masjid. and only the liwAn 
remains intact* The outside dimensions of the latter are 103 
feet by 46 feet. It is covered by three domes about 19 feet in 
diameter linked together by a tlat roof and smaller domes, the 
central dome being raised upon a clerestory to admit light and 
air according to the usual arrangement of Gujerat mosques. 

The details of the Mirzapur mosque—the bases of the 
minarets, the balcony windows, and the perforated stone 

lattices—are as exul>erantly rich as 
the sculpture of the Hindu temples 
from which they are derived. 

The tomb of the Rani, said to 
be one of the ladies of the Royal 
household, from whom the mosque 
is named, is in an adjacent court¬ 
yard. Like ail the early Muham¬ 
madan tombs in India, it shows a 
great contrast to the mosque in its 
elastic severity of design and so¬ 
briety of decoration ; but it is never¬ 
theless purely Hindu in general conception and in detail. 

Starting from a square or octagonal ground-plan w ith a 
single dome supported on columns like the porch of a Hindu 
temple, the roof-plan of the Muhammadan tomb gradually de¬ 
veloped into the panch+ratm ■ >r - four-jewel led " type of Buddh¬ 
ist and Hindu temple, by the addition of four smaller domes 
or kiosks at the corner of the square, or into the nava-ratii# or 
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n in e-jcwel led type when the ground-plan was octagonal. In 
the former case four minarets or octagonal buttresses sometimes 
look the place of the smaller domes* In the Taj Mahal) the 
four detached minarets echo the small kiosks over the four 
sidfrCfiapels of the mausoleum. The great majority of Mu¬ 
hammadan tombs in India are planned upon this scheme, or 
some slight variation of ft. 

Another of the most beautiful of the mosques of Ahmadd- 
lud the so-called mosque of Sidi Sayvid, built within the 
enclosure or the royal palace—belongs to the early part of the 
sixteenth century, It has, however, suffered much from van¬ 
dalism. first front the Marat has who desecrated it, and after- 
\uuvb under British rule when it was converted into an office 
tor the revenue collection of the district. Its restoration and 
conservation were part of the splendid work done bv the 

Archaeological Survey of India under Lord Curzon’s Govern¬ 
ment 

It is a small mosque, and only the IMn, measuring 68 feet 
by 36 feet, now remains . the upper part of the minarets at the 
two front corners have fallen. Structurally it is interesting as 
showing one of the first attempts of the Gujerat builders to use 
the arch in the interior (.f the liwan for the support of the roof. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is quite evident that the Indian did 
it tentatively but quite spontaneously, without any instruction 
or suggestion from foreign craftsmen, to whom the arch was 
familiar as a structural expedient. T he pipai leaf is carefully 
carved on the keystone of the arches (PI. LVIII), No Saracenic 
craftsman would have done this. Neither would a Saracenic 
budilcr skilled m arch construction have experimented with 
Hindu methods of construction as these builders did It was 
just because the Indian builder, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries could and did experiment so freely that they produced 
such great results. 1 hree different devices. Dr. Burgess points 
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out, were employed in roofing the fifteen compartments into 
which the plan of the llwftn is divided by its pillars. " Some arc* 
contracted in the usual Hindu method by cuttingotT the corners 
by three courses of lintels, reducing the square to a thirty-two- 
sided polygon ; in others pen dent ive arches are thrown across 
the corners in the style so common in Northern India- in others 
again a Hindu system of brackets support the base of the 
covering dome.” 1 The domes being of small dimensions, they 
are contained within the thickness of the roof, which is fiat 
outside. 

Though skilfully planned and elegant in proportions, as 
are all the Gujerat buildings of this period, Sidi Sayyid’s 
mosque in its mutilated condition would not be specially re¬ 
markable except for the glorious stone tracery of the arched 
windows in the back of the liwan, which besides ventilating the 
interior gi ve it almost as much warmth of colour as the jewelled 
windows of Western cathedrals. From the < iutside it is equally 
beautiful (PI. LVIII). In this class of window tracery India 
stands alone: it is a purely Indian development of the sculp¬ 
tor's craft having its origin in the Hindu temple tradition, It 
owed nothing to Persian art: the best Ahmad&bid tracer;' 
shows no Persian influence. It is stronger in design and 
better suited for its purpose than most of the work of the 
Mogul period, when the Indian craftsmen adopted the Persian 
fashions of the court. Persian influence generally was very 
far from being the great inspiring force in Mogul art which 
it is commonly assumed to be by Western critics. The court 
fashions of the later Mogul Emperors had, on the whole, a 
decidedly weakening effect on the native vigour of Indian 
architecture, as they certainly had upon the morale of Indian 
social life. Professor Lethaby’s oft-quoted characterisation of 
I ndo-Muhammadan architecture as 41 elasticity, intricacy, and 

* " An:Ideological Survey of Western India,' - toL vii, 41. 
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glitter—suggestive of fountain spray and singing birds ” is 
only just if applied to the later decadent phases of it, when 
Persian influence was strongest and when the demoralising 
influences of a dissolute court were faithfully reflected in court 
architecture. Applied to the virile and intensely practical art and 
architecture of the sixteenth century it is meaningless, as Pro¬ 
fessor Lethaby himself would, i am sure, be the first to admit. 

Perso-Saracentc art on its own soil was superbly great; 
but Persian influence brought into India from time to time by 
courtiers and casual craftsmen could not inspire Indian art 
with qualities it did not itself possess. 'Hie suggestions given 
to India in this way did not alter Indian art, but were turned 
by Indian artists and craftsmen in the direction they chose. 
The inspiration remained Indian always, just as Shakespeare 
drew his inspiration from his native heath even when he 
borrowed an idea from Scotland or from Italv 

The mosque and tomb of RAnl Sipari are among the 
most elegant of the Ahmadabikl buildings of this period ; the 
date of their completion, according to an inscription over 
the central mihr.ib <*f the mosque, was 1514—three years after 
the death of Sultan Mahmiid Shah Hegarah. They were 
built by one of hts queens in memory of her son, Abu Khan, 
the heir-apparent, who was put to death by the Sultan's order 
for misbehaviour. "He had got into someone’s house, who 
found him there and thrashed him'' The report of the 
prince’s disgrace reached the Sultan's ear, who ordered that 
poison should be put in his wine. 1 Apparently it was not 
until after the Sultan s death that the unhappy mother was 
allowed to consecrate her grief for the loss of her son by 
building the mosque and tomb. 

Flic mosque is of small size, the iiwdn measuring only 
48 feet by 19* feet, but it is interesting architecturally as being 

L Eta)-ley's 11 Qyjcml/Vp, 2 ^ 9 . 
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one of the Inter Gujcrat mosques which dispense with arched 
construction entirely, and revert to the pure Hindu tradition 
of building. In this respect it is a contrast to the contem¬ 
porary mosque of Siddi Sayyid just described. Dr. Burgess 
has observed that, the t<mib and mosque being planned and 
built together, they shoo the proper co-ordination of the 
structural arrangements of the two buildings according to the 
Indian tradition ; that is, the spacing between the pillars of 
the tomb and its outer screen-wall are controlled by the 
arrangement of the pillars of the mosque. The mosque 
is praised by Fcrgusson as being "the most exquisite gem 
of Abmadabad, both in plan and detail.’' He admired parti¬ 
cularly the minarets, as being more beautiful than those of 
Muhafiz Khan's mosque, and its u surpassing in beauty of 
outline and richness of detail those of Cairo." For such com¬ 
parison it would be wiser to take the minarets of the two 
Champanir mosques, which in structural design are much 
better. The minarets of Rani Slparf's mosque are structurally 
the least satisfactory part of the building, the excessive thin¬ 
ness of the upper part giving them an unpleasant appearance 
of instability—a grave architectural error. The mosque is 
very skilfully planned, and the detail deserves all Fergussons 
commendation ; but on the whole the architectural ensemble 
of the tomb is better than that of the mosque. 

Mosques, tombs, and palaces are by no means the only 
architectural monuments of the sixteenth century in India. 
Domestic architecture would demand a separate volume ; the 
Muhammadan sovereigns of the time rivalled the fame of 
their Hindu predecessors for military works and for magnifi¬ 
cent irrigation works, bathing-places, and public wells. With 
spacious subterranean chambers which provided a cool retreat 
in the hot season. 

Gujerat is speciall> famous for its public wells, many of 
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them being built at the expense of pious Hindus and dedicated 
to the public service. One of the finest is that known as Dad a 
Harirs W av, at Asfirw/t, near Ah mad a bad. which, according 
to a Sanskrit inscription placed in one of the galleries, was 
a instructed in the first year of the sixteenth century by Bai 
Sri Harira t one of the ladies of the Mahtniitl Shah Begarah's 
court. It is designed strictly on the lines of the older Hindu 
step-wells, which supplied water both for irrigation and for 
domestic use. It was originally surrounded bv a public 
orchard, irrigated from the well by the help of bullocks* The 
well supplied a reservoir connected with it. from which water- 
pots for drinking and domestic purposes can be filled* A fine 
domed pavilion covers the approach to the shaft of the reser¬ 
voir, tltc descent to which is made by flights of steps, j 8^ feel 
in Width, connected with a series of pillared platforms, the 
roofs of which serve to strengthen the stone-faced sides of the 
ex cava Lion. 1 he central shaft of the reservoir, which is 24 feet 
square, has two spiral staircases on the sides of it, to make 
access easier. Here there are four tiers of pillared galleries 
supporting the sides of the shaft, and providing cool restire¬ 
places for the people using the well. The water savs Dr 
Burgess, is usually high up in the third gallery, the fourth 
being always submerged. - After the third gallery Is reached 
and the depth exceeds 30 feet, the side walls require more sun- 
port, ami the builders, well aware of this, divided the next 
opening, over the stair leading down from the third gallery 
into two, by lintels 4 feet broad in each storey, supported bv' 
two pairs of coupled shafts; and again, after another roof of 
about 19 feet in length, standing on eight pillars, a second shaft 
follows, similarly divided by lintels in each storey B v this 
structural arrangement the side thrusts of the walls were 
effectively met and overcome/' * 

1 '* A rd) ^logical Survey of Western Indi*,? vol, viiL p. 5. 
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The plan and sections drawn byMr.Cousens(Pll. LX-LX I) 
will give some idea of the fine design of these pillared plat¬ 
forms and galleries, as truly 11 classic" in feeling as the 
palaces of the Medici at Florence. The loving labour and 
skill lavished on the decoration of the parapet walls of the 
central galleries, only lacking the human interest of the best 
Hindu architectural sculpture, can foe seen in the illustration 
{['late LXII), One can easily realise that the builders of this 
well built it in exactly the same spirit as they built the noble 
transept of the Cham pan ir mosque. To the Indian craftsman 
the construction of a well was as much a religious work as 
the building of a mosque or temple. What a treasure-house 
of fine culture for the people who come daily to draw water 
from this well I What profanity and impertinence for Euro¬ 
peans to transport their modern secular vulgarity to India, 
under the pretence of teaching principles of design to a school 
of craftsmanship inheriting such traditions! 

In a work of this kind, covering so wide a field. I can¬ 
not attempt to give any idea of the extraordinary' fertility of 
invention of Indian builders, both Hindu and Musultnan, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. So far from following a 
strict architectural formulary, indigenous or foreign, it would 
seem as if the builders of every mosque and tomb were inspired 
by the ambition to use the old traditions for creating something 
new. The results were not, as might be expected, equally 
successful in every case; but the new stimulus to creative 
effort led up to some of the noblest achievements in Indian 
architecture. It was just this relaxation of pedantic rules, 
allowing free play to the Indian craftsman’s inventive genius, 
which accounts for the imaginative richness of Muhammadan 
architecture in India, shown not only in the creation within a 
few centuries of so many different local schools of architecture, 
but in the variety of types in each local style. 
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Until the seventeenth century there was no official archi¬ 
tectural formulary, like our modern dilettante " style," imposed 
upon the Indian builders by the Muhammadan courts; except, 
perhaps, in the reigns of Babar and HumAyfln, which were too 
brief and stonm to make any permanent impression upon the 
Indian craft tradition. Herein lies the whole secret of the 
great architectural achievements of the Muhammadan period. 
The spirit of Islam was not in itself a great creative force in 
art. but it served practically to stir up the intellectual waters 
in India by giving to Indian craftsmen the finest creative 
opportunities. 

It is important to bear in mind that though Gujerat in the 
fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries was, owing 
to the ferment of the new structural ideas, the most important 
creative centre in India, it was architecturally only a province 
of RajpuLana, and for 3 com} lete sketch of the history of the 
period it would be necessary to review all the magnificent 
buildings erected at Chitor anti elsewhere by the great champion 
of Hinduism, Kumbha RSna of Mewar (1418-68), and 
other Rajput chiefs, who resisted nil the assaults of Islam in 
Lhai part of India until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when they became Akbar's staunchest and most powerful allies. 
But even if the material for such a review were available, it 
would not throw more tight upon the development of Indian 
architecture at this period than is given by the Hindu build¬ 
ings of an earlier date illustrated in this volume, which were 
the original types from which both Hindu and Musulman in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries derived most of their struc¬ 
tural and decorative ideas. 

The temple of Kanpur. built by Kumbha Ratia, which 
was the prototype of many of the Gujerat mosques, has been 
already referred tu. The most remarkable of the Ran as build¬ 
ings, however, was the splendid nine-storied tower at Chitor 
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(Plate XXIII), raised to commemorate his victory over the 
Musulmans of Malwa in 1440 : an almost unique monument of 
the genius of the Hindu master-builder, for the only one now 
existing comparable with it is a somewhat smaller but equally 
fine Tower of Victory of an earlier date, built by another 
Hindu rajah. 1 It stands upon a basement 47 feet square; 
the total height Is 1 22 feet; and the greatest width of the tower 
at the base is 30 Teet. It is a fine example of the skill with 
which the Hindu craftsman, in the great creative epochs of 
Indian art, could combine the most extraordinary richness of 
decoration with a wonderful largeness of architectural concep¬ 
tion; for though the whole surface of the tower above the 
basement is covered with the most elaborate sculpture, the 
various planes of plastic relief are most skilfully co-ordinated 
and kept in their right places by the bold design of the 
cornices, pilasters, and other details of the structural design. 
The sculpture generally shows the decadence of the art which 
began to set in after the tenth century a.d. t but as architecture 
the tower ranks among the finest of its class anywhere. 

Another remarkable Hindu building of the early sixteenth 
century* is the palace of Man Singh of Gwalior (1486-1518)— 
a contemporary of Mahmfid Shah Begarah ofGujerat—though, 
unfortunately, it is one of those which has suffered most from 
subsequent maltreatment. It was added to by his successor, 
Yikrama Sh&hi. in 1518, and both Jahangir and Shah jahan 
in the seventeenth century builL palaces for themselves there. 
Ml LX 11 1 —LX\ show part of the facade and two of the most 
interesting parts of the interior of Man Singh's palace, I'erg Lis¬ 
bon's comments on this building betray his characteristic error 
in dealing with the history of the Muhammadan period. 

“Among the apartments of the palace was one called the 
B:\radari, supported 011 twelve columns, and 45 feet square, with 

1 Stw r^L'usson. vol. ii. plate 295 (edit. 1919) 
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a stone roof, which was one of the most beautiful apartments 
of its class anywhere to be found. It was, besides, singularly 
interesting from the expedients to which the Hindu architect 
was forced to resort to imitate the vaults of the Moslims. 
They had not then learned to copy them, as they did at the 
end of that century, at Brinddban and elsewhere, under the 
guidance of the tolerant Akbar." 1 

The reader will have already understood that from the 
time they entered India nearly all Muhammadan rulers, with 
the exception of Aurangztb, were the patrons of Hindu master- 
builders, for the very practical reason that they had no better 
ones to employ. The knowledge gained by the Indian builder 
in the service of his Musulman employer was not due to the 
guidance of Akbar or any other of his patrons, but to the 
exercise of his own intelligence. 

1 VolILp, 176 {edit. 
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TUB ADVENT Ol TUB MOGULS 
5 HER SHAH'S MOSQUE AND TOM B—BEUMAYOn S TOMB 

A few years after Man Singh of Gwalior completed his palace, 
yet another Musnlmfin invader, Babar, the illustrious founder 
of the Mogul dynasty in India, came to contest the sovereignty 
of Hindustan with the Afghan rulers of Delhi and Bengal. 
In 1526, on the field of Pantpat with only 10,000 men, he 
defeated and slew Ibrahim Lodi ; the next year he overcame 
the Rajput Rina Sanga of Chi tor, near Patch pur-Slkri ; and 
m 1529 the Afghans in Bengal But in 1531 the meteoric 
career of one of the most romantic figures in history was cut 
short by death. 

Babar inherited the nature-loving traditions of his race: 
he was strongly imbued with the Persian culture of his time, 
which had borrowed much from China as well as from India 
and the West. His wine-bibbing habits were redeemed by a 
passionate joit dc vivre and love of music and poetry. He 
was no philosopher, like his grandson Akbar ; the wisdom of 
India's sages had no attractions for him. In his delightful 
memoirs he expresses forcibly his contempt for all things 
Indian, and according to Montani, quoted by M* Sal ad in.' 
directly he had established himself at Agra, he sent to Con¬ 
stantinople for several of the pupils of the celebrated architect 

1 ' ■Mutrael dc Tift ^Oteulinitt/* p, 509, 
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Sinan, to superintend the building of the new city he laid out 
there, if this is true, the fact is interesting as being the first 
definite record ol the importation of foreign architects bv the 
Musulm&n rulers of India. Architectural it is of no iro- 
porta nee and gives no support to Feiguasons theory of the 
foreign origin of the Mogul style, for the simple reason that 
there is no trace of any Byzantine influence in am of the 

ogui buildings, or in any Indo-Muhammadan buildings 
before Bflbars time. s 

If Sinan's pupils did come to Agra, the new methods of 
bmldmg they introduced seem to have been no more success¬ 
ful than those of the modern Western teacher, for of all B&bar’s 
bu. dmgs only two now exist, and these are «uite insignifi¬ 
cant: whereas many of the great Ind^Muhammadan moan- 

are'l^id imact^b Caf * Ur without Western supervision, 

Objectively, it may be truly said that BSbar left no impres¬ 
sion whatever on the Indian building tradition: vet JiL 
beginning of a new epoch when the Persian fashions of the 
Mogul court were reflected m court architecture, Bfi bar's 
reign is a landmark in Indian history. 

1 lie student of Indian art is, of course, aware that from 
imie immemorial India had dose commercial and political 
relations with 1 Persia and Mesopotamia, that constant streams 
mimigrants had continually poured into Hindustan from 

h h H h ti adjaCC o nt C0Unlncs ' and «>at the arts of all „f them 
had had their influence upon the art of 1 ndia. Hut the Western 

..bserYcr is too ready to fol£et that India, even lief,.re the time 
of jtudilha, had a civilisation which was peculiarly her own 

‘turn Imd .’«!tnThSf* and rCligio V co,ltain,;l1 >" ‘hatcivilisa! 
non had a latent influence not only in absorbing the artistic 

c cments derived from the culture of other countries but in re¬ 
shaping and transforming them according to her own ideals. 
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The imported material enriched the stock of Indian art and 
added to its strength, but did not create it or profoundly 
modify it ideals. We may agree that *' English Gothic is only 
an off-shoot from the parent stock of France," 1 but we must 
never say that Indian sculpture is derived from Graeco-Roman, 
Indian painting from Persian, or that Muhammadan art in 
India is *' a form of the Arabic modified by local influences " £ ; 
for in India the local influences were the predominating crea¬ 
tive forces. Persian art, derived originally from Mesopotamia, 
had an individuality of its own but never strong enough at any 
time tp overrule the artistic convictions of India. Asoka i 
brought craftsmen from Persepolis to help his Indian builders, 
but while Indian art grew less Persian, Persian art became 
more Indian. Kanishka brought ( ,rxcv- K<>man craftsmen into 
India, but Buddhism transformed this Hellenic art and made 
it Indian. Babar, Humaydn. and Akbar brought Arabian, 
Persian, and Chinese artists and craftsmen with them, but 

“Mogul" art in India, until AurangzTb destroyed it, remained 
always Indian. 

File Arabian and Persian influences in Mogul times un¬ 
doubtedly did, to a certain extent, modiiv Indian architecture 
externally—in particular instances and within I i mi ted areas, 
which always seem larger than they really are, because they arc- 
areas which come most under British influence and within the 
cognisance of Anglo-Indian historians. Before the time of 
Babar, Persia had little influence on l n do- M uh a m mad a n arc hi- S 

lecture. Few, if any, of the previous Musulman rulers had 
had direct relations with Persia; Baghdad and Mecca were the 
spiritual centres for the Muhammadan world , and it was the 

Arabic caltigraphist—not necessarily Arabian by birth_who 

had most influence upon the Indian craft tradition. But after 
Babars time the Musulman courts had many dose family 

1 felt***}, " Architecture," j> su. ^ ^ 
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content, making merry with music and improvised Persian 
verses and with 


The Grape that can with Logic absolute 
The Two and Seventy jarring seels compute- 
The Subtle Alchemist that in a trice 
Life's leaden Meta! Into Gold transmutc. 

In his Kabul gardens, when the arghwan flowers began 
to blow, “ the yd low arghwan mingling with the red." or when 
the pomegranates “ hung red upon the trees," Babar could 
find no place in the world to compare with it. 

The greatest contribution of ihe Moguls to Indian art was 
the spacious formal garden, laid out by Persian or Central 
Asian gardeners, 1 which must have added a rare charm to the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century monuments and palaces, 
hardly to be realised now that the old art of the formal garden 
as a branch of architectural design is practically dead in India. 
I he richness and beauty of Persian floral design in the decora¬ 
tive crafts was some compensation for the injury done to 

Indian art by the exclusion of human interest from its 
sculpture. 

It was not, however, the love of nature or of art, but the 
doctrine of art for art’s sake, which was new to India* The 
spirit of Indian poetry and painting for ages before the 
Muhammadan irt\ <ision breathed a love of flowers and trees 
and all animate things as passionate as B a bar's or any Persian 
poet s. But to the Buddhist and Hindu artist and poet the 
beauty of nature had something of greater significance hidden 
within it—the divine thought which created it The realisation 


' I no symbnmsm of the Persian und Central Asian gardens with their 14 four-fold ridd 
plut^ planned its miniature Indian villages, was indoubt a part of the old Indian Buddhist 
inidmonj l>»t the Moguls made * fine an uf the bying-out of the flower-beds, paved 
^«ne water-channels, and fountains, coordinating their, with the he,Id 
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connections with Persia, and in the seventeenth century Persian 
fashions were as much in vogue with the Mogul aristocracy 
as Italian fashions were in France and in England. 

In many respects the Persian influence in Indian archi¬ 
tecture resembled that of the Italian Renaissance in the latter 
countries—it was" an art of scholars, courtiers, and the connois- 
seurship of middlemen.' It was not a strong national impulse 
from within, as the Renaissance was in Italy itself, but an 
affectation of the "grand style" of court ceremonial. Struc¬ 
turally. however, it had nothing like the same effect upon Indian 
building as the Renaissance fashions had upon the building 
craft of France and England : neither was the Persian tradition 
eiLher structurally or decoratively so remote from the native 
tradition of India as Renaissance fashions were foreign to 
Western Europe. It was rather a return wave of the outflow 
of India's own artistic culture which had been poured out over 
Central and Western Asia in the days of Buddhism, mingled 
with the other currents from China and from Europe which 
had joined each other there. Except upon certain branches of 
the sumptuary crafts, like fine weaving and decorative pottery 
Persian influence upon Indian art in the Mogul times was 
more subjective than objective. Indian thought, under the 
domination of the intellectual Brahman priesthood, had lost 
much of the simple joy ofltying 0 f the earlier Buddhist times 
No doubt it derived much needed refreshment from the robust 
and healthy outlook of Babar's hardy mountaineers—his 
‘ Mongol rascals as he called them, Babar's own keen artistic 
temperament, which was inherited by many of his descendants 
showed itself in the intense delight he took in laying out hiJ 

gardens, with their fountains anil gurgling water-courses their 

marble platforms and pavilions, their spreading plane-trees 
stately cypresses and lovely flowering trees an d gms& s | ^ 
where he and his boon com pan ions revelled to their hearts' 
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of this rather than the sensual enjoyment of beauty itsdf was 
the whole aim of their contemplation and artistic effort. as it 
has been in all the highest art. 

Just as the Byzantine and Gothic craft tradition gave 
Renaissance architecture in Europe its pristine vigour and 
splendour, so Hindu art and craft gave Mogul architecture its 
vitality and strength, until the time of Aurangz'ib. When 
the Court fashion detached itself from the native traditions 
of building, and architecture became not a question of sound 
craftsmanship and scientific structure but of puritanical preju¬ 
dice and correctness of style, Mogul building became con¬ 
temptible; but Indian architecture survived, and the Indian 
builder continued down to the middle of the ni neteenth century 
to Construct buildings which, as Fergusson said, “will bear 
comparison with the best erected in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. lake that of the Moguls, the fashionable architecture 
of Europe became for the most part contemptible when 
another formula, archaeological rather than religious—the 
dogma of a correct classic taste—was imposed upon the 
Western builder. Nothing is more likely to restore its vitality, 
both in the West and East, than giving back to Indian builders 
those opportunities for experimenting with modern materials 
and adapting their traditions to modern requirements which 
have been taken from them by the present departmental system. 

Since nothing of importance now remains of Bihars 
buildings, we must continue the review of sixteenth-century 
buildings with the mosque and tomb of Shch* Shah, an Afghan 
noble u ho had submitted to Babar, but revolted against his 
weak son Hu nifty Qn and drove himinto exile in Persia. Sher 
Shah ruled with great success at Agra fr-mi 1539 until his 
death in 1545. The mosque in the Purina KiB at Delhi is 

‘ " Lilian Ardiiivclure," v«!. ii. p. r£j (edit. ipto). 
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said to have been built by him in 154,. When the facade of 
, 1 l 1 1 win (Id. LXVI) is compared with that of the Jimi’ 
Masjul at Champamr. the effect of Babars and Humayfins 

ersun predilections upon the ideas of Indian builders can be 
clearly seen, 

1 here IS no trace of Persian craftsmanship, but the Indian 
builders had evidently been studying pictures by the Persian 
court painters and taken from them architectural suggestions 
Uhich pleased them. For the first time in an Indian mosque 
he I ersian recessed portal is used ; it is not a copy, but an 
Indian adaptation. I he wall of the central bay of the Irwin is 
edimed m height, so that the dome, as in thereat mosque of 
Baghdad, becomes the important feature in the sky-line of 
the facade, instead of the minarets and the front wall of the 
r"th ' D ® [ >c diminutive minarets which surround the base 

, bn the donm'ltdr ^ * ? U jP stion ''ersian build- 

H?n Ju \] U' | L ' " t 1S an onc ' surmounted by the 

tween PeNan an M T ‘ ^ r "' ale, -P < ’ t - T *'e difference be- 
fine masonry of1- od ?y i aftsmanship can be seen in the 

orocortions •' th p ^ ' a P de an< i its carefully studied 

stuSously rarefcss w 1 th°r£ari < to C builJerS T* * eBeflil J r 

chiefly at the effect .r i ’ , ‘ lrd t0 P ro P°rtlons, for they aimed 
" „ ' P rodu “ d by the casing of glared 

ZSTZZT their h budd-.tv 1 : ‘*4- b - ks 

betuiv oflhm “I *“"***"& [ink edXEhed „S 
Ucu l> ot lute, ime masomy. and exquisite carvintr. On the 
vvhoJCj it cannot be sniil that p - . 

the design of Indian builSlf^fe^ J»«* 
panir is certainly agreater architectural achievement'than the 

ssasarsaaKn ?*• s 
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I he tomb of Slier .Shall, which Fergus son, with his usual 
bewildering classification, labels as 1J late Path an” separating 
it from the mosque, which he places under “ early Mogul," is 
one of the most stately buildings in India, and important as 
being a half-way house between the Taj Mahall built about a 
century later, and its early Buddhist prototypes. 

Mr. Vincent Smith, following Fergus sou's lead in attri¬ 
buting everything unusual in Indian architecture to a foreign 
source, classifies it as " Indo-Persian,' and not onlv asserts 
that ** both the octagonal form and the coloured glazed tiles 
were importations irom Persia. 1 but rashly suggests that the 
model of it was the early fourteenth-centtiry Saracenic tomb 
at Sultaniehd Seeing that the domes of Slier Shah s tomb 
are purely Hindu in form and construction, and that nearly all 
Hindu domes are octagonal at the springing* it would be 
almost as justifiable to refer to the octagonal baptistery of San 
Giovanni at Morenceas its prototype, and to classify it accord¬ 
ingly" as “ In do-Italian.' It is true that the gromul-phti of 
the sanctuary of Muhammadan tombs, according to the strict 
Indian tradition, was usually square, the square being changed 
into an octagon to form the base Of the dome. It hVue also 
that Perso-Saracenic tomb-builders of the fourteenth century 
generally made the plan of the sanctuary* octagonal through¬ 
out; but before we assume that Indian buildings of a later 
date are 1 ndo-Persian, it is necessary to be sure that the 
Persian buildings are not in some respects '■ Perso-Indian “ 
J.e. derived from earlier Indian prototypes. It is, I think 


1 “ History of Fine Ait ill India and Cejfoo/ n 406. With iwmtA p, *h* ,n . vt 
Vpnrcm Smith himself npttas Mr. Marshall account uf the «le worfrecemlv dfa^d 

f Y n, ? fc V ^ " hich !«*"(» to iHtte*Kten<* of enamelled \wn as a 

industry m tndm as early as the second venturi , f , u , , * * ^ * 

lirocevs “might have been invented itidcpcndrmh in Indsi " iTr t ^ J< I1,lts 11-1 1 
rhe Hindu, «f hefc* the ** ™ hw ** n * 

* Illuviratcd by M. Sabdin, “Manuel de I art .Muwlnuit,- m 36j 
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certain that the Persian or Tartar ** bulbous** dome 
derives from the Indian Buddhist domed canopy and shrine. 
The octagonal Mongolian tombs in Persia may also be derived, 
through Turkestan, from the early Buddhist prototypes of the 
octagonal towers in Bengali temples, and of the vim^na of 
Jugal Kish ore's temple at Brindaban. Buddhist communities 
existed in Western Persia in the seventh century ; and pro¬ 
bably the Mongolian invaders of the thirteenth century contri¬ 
buted Indian elements to the Persian building tradition which 
they had received through Turkestan* But, in any case, an 
Indian building should not be classed as ** Ind<>Persian '* 
because Indian builders, in an age of constant experiment, 
nude such a slight concession to the Persian fashions of their 
patrons as to convert a square plan into an octagon. 

Sh£r Shah s tomb is, in fact, less Persianised than the 
nl teenth-century octagonal tombs at Old Delhi described by 
I ergussoii as kite Pathan, ‘ I he square form is here re¬ 
sumed in the outer enclosure. The usual grouping of the 
domes according to the Buddhist-Hindu tradition of the *' five 
jewels {finitek-rutnd) is slightly modified on account of the 
octagonal form of the sanctuary, i.c the four minor domes are 
placed at the angles of the square enclosure, eight smaller 
cupolas being grouped round the central dome and similar 
ones are placed on the roof of the corridors which surround the 
sanctuary of the tomb. There is nothing analogous to this 
arrangement in any Persian tombs. 

Both I'ergusson and Mr. Vincent Smith mislead their 
readers by showing the absurd little kiosk, or cupola, placed on 
the lop o! the central dome. This was a grotesque modern 
restoration, very rightly removed by the Archeological Survey 
of India under Mr Marshall’s scholarly direction, and replaced 
by the original Buddhist-Hindu emblems by which all the 

1 11 H-SIOT? of Indian Architecture, ’ *cd, if. fij!. 379 [edit- 1910). 
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smaller domes arc surmounted. Almost the only Persian or 
quasi-Persian elements in the whole structure are the eight 
small finials on the parapets of the curias at the angles of the 
square enclosure, I liave already explained that pointe*I arches 
are as much Indian as Saracenic : in the sixteenth century all 
builders in the north of India, both Hindu and Musulman, 
used them. 

Sher Shall's tomb is as purely Indian in conception as 
any Muddhist or Hindu temple. It must not, however, lx: 
compared with either of them, but with similar buildings of its 
own class. It was a fortress-tomb, adapted in sentiment and 
structure for such a purpose by Indian builders, llio term 
” Path3n " can only be applied to it as a dynastic distinction. 
As builders ur designers the Paih&ns had no more hand in 
it than the Goths had in the building of English i lothic 
cathedrals. 

It is grandly situated in the middle of a large artificial 
lake, and in dimensions it is one of the most important build¬ 
ings of its class in India, The terrace on which it is built, 
formerly connected with the mainland by a bridge, is about 
300 feet square. The sanctuary is 135 feet to diameter on the 
ground, the diameter of the dome being 71 feet, or 13 feet more 
than the dome of the Taj. Tile eorrjdurs which surround the 
sanctuary have a width of 10 feet 2 inches. 

The next in chronological order of the great Musulman 
tombs of India is the mausoleum of Sher Shah's Mogul 
antagonist, Humayun, who in 1555 wrested the throne of 
Delhi from Sh£r Shah’s son and successor, Sultan Islam, with 
the help of a Persian army, but died the following year from 
the effects of a fall from the staircase of his palace. 

The presence of thi> Persian army, with the Persian 
craftsmen who accompanied it, on Indian soil, was the deter- 
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mining factor in the design of Humftytins tomb, which is 
perhaps mure Persian in character than any other important 
building in India, though it has an individuality of its own and 
i> not a direct imitation of a Persian building* it might be 
described as a Persian ised version of Sher Shah's tomb. It 
stands in a walled enclosure, originally laid out as a formal 
garden in the usual Mogul style. Little is known of the 
character of Indian formal gardens before the time of the 
Moguls; but the innovation here seems to have been more 
the association of a garden with a tomb than the style of the 
garden itself. The mausoleum, like that of Sh£r Shah, is 
raised on a large square terrace, 22 feet in height, surrounded by 
an arcade, Persian in design, but built of red sandstone with 
white marble inlay. There is little doubt that the masonry of 
the building was done by Indian craftsmen, and we have here 
one of the tirsi indications of the development of the art of 
stone inlay which culminated nearlv a century later in the 
exquisite decoration of the Taj. All the arches of the tomb 

Persian m form, without the characteristic lotus-bud en¬ 
richment of the soffits or the pipaHeaf keystone uInch show 
the Hindu designer. At the same time the careful study of 
proportion throughout the building shows the feeling of the 
Indian mason. I he brick construction of the central dome, 
which has atl outer casing of white marble, was probably the 
work of a Persian dome builder; for this is vine of the very 
rare instances in which the Hindu symbols are omitted from 

the hnial of the dome* I he metal kafasha is of the usual 
Saracenic form* 

Vi ith all the Persian elements in the details the plan of 
the whole building is characteristically Indian; the symbolism 
tflc ** ^ v f jewels* is here carried further than the roof—it is 
embodied 111 the whole structure, as it is in the Taj, The 
mausoleum iudf, an octagonal apartment 47 feet 4 inches in 
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diameter, is surrounded by four other net agonal chapels 23 feet 
in diameter, the latter being surmounted by four cupolas which 
are crowned by the Hindu MabA-padma and the water-pot 
HtunAydn s tomb is an eclectic composition of the " grand 
style,' or of what Professor Lei ha by characterise* as the “ big- 
wiggy ' school. It certainly cannot be cited to support Per- 
gusspn's theory that the greatness of Mogul architecture was 
due to foreign inspiration. Fergusson himself, while praising 
it as "a noble tomb,' is constrained to admit that there is a 
certain coldness and poverty i n the design. It has some of the 
characteristics of modern architectural eclecticism in Europe. 
In the effort to be '‘grand its builders have left a painful 
impression of pomposity and self-consciousness. The qualities 
of massive strength and unaffected regal dignity \thkh compel 
admiration in Sher Shah's stately tomb at Sahsaram are only 
seen in Indian monuments when the native master-builders 
were not under the control of Persian courtiers. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SETTEE NTH CENTURY 

\KBAR-—THE BUJLDINGS AT FATEHPU ft-StiCRI—AKBARS PALACE 

AT AGRA 

HcmayCn’s tomb was an episode in Indian architectural 
history which, but for the great dimensions of the building 
and for its interest as one of the connecting-links in the evolu¬ 
tion ot the raj Mahal!, might well be passed over. It left no 
more permanent impression upon Indian architecture as a 
whole than did the smaller Persianised tombs which are scat¬ 
tered over the north of India. The Indian master-builders 
naturally added the structural elements contained in all of them 
to their own stock-in-trade, but they did not during the rest 
ot Akbar’s long reign remain subject to the dictation of Persian 
court fashions. 

I he whole architecture of India in all its wonderful variety 
is more original and self-contained than any of the great 
\\ estern schools, except Egyptian. The architecture of medie¬ 
val Europe owed an immense debt to the Oriental tradition. 
English architecture was to a great extent created by the Gothic 
tradition. But there were no buildings placed on Indian soil 
which were so entirely foreign to India as Byzantine buildings 
were foreign to Italy, or as Gothic buildings were foreign to 
England. L. nder Akbars beneficent rule Indian builders were 
Iree to build fur their Mogul patrons according to their own 
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ideas, just as they had been under the Musulmln sovereigns 
of Bengal and Gujerat. 

Hum Ay On died in 1556, leaving to his son, a boy of thir¬ 
teen. a legacy of difficulties even greater than those which he 
himself had inherited from Babar. But before he was thirty, 
Akbar (1556-1605) was undisputed master of an empire much 
greater than his grandfather's, and had done more to consolidate 
all the heterogeneous racial and religious components of Hin¬ 
dustan than any other ruler since the days of Asoka, 

His greatest building activities began in 1569, when he laid 
the foundation of Fatehpur-Sikri, near Agra, now a deserted city, 
blit still a wonderful memorial of his genius as a statesman. 
There is, however, as little warrant for Fergusson’s presump¬ 
tion that Abfcar played the part of an amateur architect as for 
his theory that the style of the buildings of Sher Shah and his 
Afghan predecessors had been 11 invented by the Path An s." 
Abul Fad, A k bar's biographer, makes quite clear the personal 
predilections of his royal master. He was deeply interested in 
philosophy and religion, and, being illiterate himself, had Ixioks 
read to him every day. For the same reason he was especially 
fond of pictures, looking upon the art “ as a means both of 
study and amusement" lie personalty supervised the work 
of the court painters every week. Abul Fad has much to say 
about calligraphic and painters, and gives a short biographical 
sketch of the nicnt celebrated of them. But, whereas Shah 
Jahans chroniclers record the name of all the chief builders of 
the Taj. Abu! l ad does not mention one of those who built 
Fatehpur-Sikri and Akbar s palace at Agra. Neither does 
he give any hint that Akbar concerned himself intimately with 
tht: art building. A few short paragraphs in the Aln-i- 
AkbArt refer to "the splendid edifices which His Majesty 
plans '*; “ the mighty fortresses which protect the timid, frighten 
the rebellious and please the obedient. " Also ** the delightful 
12 ' 
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villas anti imposing towers, which a fiord excellent protection 
against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of the prin¬ 
cesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which 
is so necessary for worldly power. Sarais were built for the 
comfort of travellers, and many tombs and wells dug " for the 
benefit of men and the improvement of the soil/' Schools and 
places of worship were founded, "so that the triumphal arch 
of knowledge is newly adorned/' 

Akbar’s personal interest in building was in its economic, 
not in its artistic, aspect. ” His Majesty/’ says Abu I Fazl, '* is 
a great friend -f good order and propriety in business " ; and 
just as he kept strict control over the pin-money of the ladies 
of the Imperial zanana, so he regulated the price of building 
materials, the wages of craftsmen, and collected data for fram¬ 
ing proper estimates. The minute particulars given under 
these heads in the Ain-i-AkMri J are evidence of the efficient 
organisation of hi* Public Works administration, and show 
what little justification there is for the popular belief that the 
Moguls were always extravagant builders. 

Indirectly Akbar s influence upon the architecture of his 
time was very 1 great ; for w hereas both his father and grand¬ 
father were Persian in their habits and tastes, Akbar was an 
Indian of the Indians, anil disgusted his orthodox Musulman 
courtiers by the enthusiasm with which he entered into the 
study of Htndu philosophy and religious teaching. He allied 
himself by marriage with the royal families of Rajputana. 
Many of his chief ministers and intimate friends were Hindus. 
There was consequently throughout Akbar s reign or during 
the last halt of the sixteenth century a great reaction against 
the tendency -f the Mogul court to adopt purely Persian 

1 See Blrn Itmann 1 * translation, vot i. t >p. aM-9. Sections *6 10 t* of iht Ain 
!ix the jiriGrt ol building nut-xml, ihe .jf anisiiiii, give data for Inditing estimates 

and particulars regarding the weighs of differ cm kinds of wood* 
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fashions in building. AI;bar'-, palace at Agra and the build¬ 
ings of Fatehpur-SI kri are essentially a new development of the 
same BuddhisL-Hmdu craft tradition which had created the 
architecture of lhe preceding Mustilman dynasties in India. 
The term Mogul as applied to them is useful for the purpose 
of classification, but it becomes very misleading if it lends 
itself to the assumption that the Moguls were the master- 
builders, or that Mogul genius was the creative- force behind 
them. Akbar's buildings, strictly speaking, arc Rajput rather 
than Mogul. 

Naturally the fame of Akbar's court attracted to it master- 
eraftsmen from all parts of his dominions, and even from out¬ 
side; but it is clear that Akbar, so far from, showing a prefer¬ 
ence for foreigners, u-as a great admirer of Hindu art and craft 
It is equally obvious that Akbar. like any other ruler of his 
stamp, consulted his master-builders and gave general direc¬ 
tions for the arrangement and accommodation he required, 
but otherwise his interest in building was, as ! have said, 
mostly shown in a careful control of the expenditure. 

Fatehpur-Sikri, nevertheless, in its great mosque—which 
was also a university—it', palaces, assembly-halls, and public 
offices, its schools and hospitals, baths, water-works, and its 
spacious caravanserais for travellers, most of which are still 
intact, bears witness to Akbar's splendid capacity as an 
organiser and ruler of men. 

Town-planning. as Ram Biz has shown, was a science 
recognised in the Hindu Silpa-sastras for centuries before 
Musulm&n rule in India; and there are some indications that 


1 Effiaf un the Architecture of l he Hindu*, [>31. 41-7 khm ka* describes eighl 
different sc frame::, of pluming, which admitted of forty varieties, acemding !■ ■ ihe ssai i>i 
Ihe twn or milage. V hdSi he gins arc ah w shape* Wilts iwti noin street 

***Hfe a! tight ingles to each otter* amj parallel w two shJk oi ihfi oblong 
the lunger strc^i running gcnsaUj from cast to west and the shone* one north 10 amn. h 
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the Hindu canons were partial iy observed in the laying out of 
Fatehpur-Sikri. The city, which was an irregular oblong in 
shape, about six miles in circuit, lay open on the north-west to 
a large artificial lake, rum dry, which mitigated the dust and 
stifling heat of an Indian summer and afforded all the ameni¬ 
ties of a water- frontage. The other three sides were enclosed 
by fortified walls, which had nine gateways. 

The great mosque, placed on high ground in the centre of 
the city, is oriented auspiciously like a Hindu temple, with the 
four walls facing the cardinal points and the entrance on the 
east. The palace buildings have the same aspect, and Akbar’s 
throne in his private audience-chamber, the Diwfm-i-Khas, 
was raised upon a single pillar in the centre of it, with a 
colossal bracketed capital, symbolising the throne of Vishnu, 
the Upholder of the Universe—the ideal Hindu ruler being 
regarded as Vishnu’s Vicegerent on earth. The five-storied 
pavilion known as the Panch Mahall. adjoining the Mahall-i- 
Khas, is planned after the monastic assembly-halls, or colleges, 
of pre-Muhammadan times in India, 

1 he buildings of Fatehpur-Sikrt belong almost exclusively 
to the Buddhist-Hindu tradition ; the admixture of Persian 
and Arabian elements is much less than might have been 
expected from the precedent set by Akbar's father and grand* 
father, Generally quaking, these elements are confined to 
surface decoration, sculpture, and painting; for many of AJcbar's 
court painters lielonged to the Persian school, Iiut in the 
great mosque Lhc Persian semi-domed portal is introduced 
both in the structure of the facade of the liwan and in the 
gateways of the quadrangle, Indian builders had been made 
familial with this form of construction by the building of Slier 
Shah’s mosque and Humayflu's tomb, so its appearance in 
later buildings is no proof that foreign craftsmen were still 
taking a part in the construction of them. Every living school 
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of art and craft borrows freely from its neighbours when the 
opportunity offers, without servile archaeological imitation. 
The great mosque, from the pulpit of which Akbar pro¬ 
mulgated his doctrine of the “ Divine Faith " in the endeavour 
to reconcile the conflicting -creeds of all his subjects, is an 
interesting example of this. Looking at the plan of the liwan 
(tig. 38). which is quite different from other Indian mosques 



Kir-. j&—I'Lm ot j. inis' Mujl.l, I'llth jrar-Slkh (ftortl lerpi^r, ■* tti&mj 


and Obviously based upon a Persian or Arabian model, one 
uiight easily conclude that the building belonged to the 
Saracenic tradition. An inscription on the mosque itself to 
the effect that “this is a duplicate of the Holy Place" (Mecca 
or Baghdad) would seem to make this a certainty. Vet in the 
structure itself the evidence of the Indian master-builders* 
handiwork and controlling mind gives overwhelming proof to 
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the contrary. It is a purely Indian building, in spite <>f the 
eclecticism of its details. Probably one of A k bar's Persian 
painters drew a rough sketch of one of the famous mosques at 
Ispahan or Baghdad, and the Emperor showed it lo his Indian 
master-lmilders and said. “ Build me a mosque like this. 
The result was an entirely original Indian building, as original 
as it would have been had Akbar been Christian and com¬ 
manded them to build him a cathedral like Canterbury or 
Notre Dame de Paris, 

There is very little exact reproduction of Persian structural 










forms, as there is in 
Hu may tin's tomb, 
but onlv adaptation. 

and 

wnoie structure of 
the roof are strictly 
Hindu. In lluma- 
ytin’s tomb the dome 
is obviously Persian; 
here the ribbed 
domes of the llw&n 
are constructed on 
the same principle as the central dome of the Jami' Mas]id 
at Champanir, All the domes hav e Hindu pinnacles. There 
seems to be Persian handiwork in some of the- decoration 
and minor structural details, but it is by no means better than 
the Indian work and not always in tune with it. 

I he Iiwan measures 288 feet by 65 feet. The principal 
chapel in the centre is covered by a dome, 41 feet in diameter, 
of the usual Indian form and construction, but stilted at the 
base in Arab fashion. The two side-chapels have similar 
domes 25 feet in diameter. The rest of the tivvan has a Hat 
roof supported on pillars and brackets of pure Hindu design. 
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Thequadrangk measures359feet 10 inches from north tosouth, 
and 438 feet 9 inches from east to west. 11 contains the tomb of 
Shaikh Salim Chishti, the saint of Fatehpur-Sikri, who was 
Akbar's spiritual adviser; it is built in white marble in a very 
ornate style. Adjacent to it is another mausoleum for his 
grandson, the Xawab Islam Khan, who was made Governor of 
Bengal by Jahangir, and his male descendants. A separate 
vault, called the Znnftna Rauza, was for the Shaikh’s female 
relatives. These buildings, of course, do not belong to the 
original design of the mosque. The numerous chambers, 
usually about jo feet square and covered by domes, which sur¬ 
round the open quadrangle were intended tor the maub is and 
their pupils. These, together with the noble cloisters in front 
of them, formed the University buildings of Fatehpur. 

I he liwfin, though grandly planned and in some resjject* 
one of the finest in India, falls behind the great mosque at 
Ghampanir in that perfect co-ordination between its structural 
and decorative elements, which, as Professor Let baby justly 
observes, is necessary for a great school of architecture. The 
new elements of the style, brought in by Bnbar’s and Humayu ns 
Persian craftsmen and by Akbar's court painters, are not so 
perfectly blended with the old ones as they are at Cham- 
panir. A great deal of the Persian decorative detail was added 
perfunctorily, so that Professor Lethahy s observations m some 
or the later Roman buildings might well be applied to it. 44 The 
elements of sculpture and painting were merelv formal, and in 
no way epic ; they were added to a building as adornments 
and were not the very soul of its life. TlnT times in history 
vhen building, sculpture, painting, and other arts have been 
perfectly co-ordinated into a higher unity have, indeed, been 
very fen ; but if we are to distinguish between fine building 
and noble architecture this organic unity must be the test.*' 1 

1 4a Medieval Art/* pp, j * f j, 
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Later in Akbar's reign we shall find that the Indian master- 
craftsmen hail made the Persian tradition their own, so that 
the structural and decorative elements were once more brought 
together into that higher unity. One of the most striking ex¬ 
amples of this is the famous BuLand Darwaza, or High Gate 
of the mosque, which has been recognised by all authorities as 
one of the great buildings of the world, An inscription on it 
shows that it was built towards the close of Akbar's reign to 
commemorate his conquests in the Dekhan, it will be seen 
from the plan (fig. 39) that it is 3 complete structure in itself 
containing large halls and a number of smaller chambers! 
through which entrance is gained to the inner quadrangle of 
the mosque. It is luiscd on a platform 42 Feet in height above 
the road ; across the main front it measures 130 feet. Prom 
the pavement in front of the entrance to the top of the fin jab 
surmounting the gate the height is 134 feet. 

Like most of the other buildings at Fatehpur-Slkri it b 
built of red sandstone, and as there is no painted decoration 
un it, but onI\ can ing and discreet inlaying of white marble 
we may conclude that the design of the whole structure and the 
decoration of ,t was in the hands of Akbar's Indian master- 

builders. The character of the design supports this conclusion. 
It is I erstan , n genera) form, but the architectural treatment 
ol it is unlike any Persian building and distinctively Indian- 
though it may be observed that Persian pendentives with 
intersecting arches are used in the semi-dome. I have already 
explained how ingeniously the Indian buildings afterwards 
combined tins structural principle with their own methods in 
the wonderful domes of Bij&pdr. 

Persian builders had seized upon this structural use of 
the mihrib not so much for its architectural effect as for the 
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splendid glow of iridescent colour which the reflections of its 
concave surface gave to their encaustic decoration, ft was 
left to the Indian master-builders to show its architectural 
possibilities in line masonry. The fact that Persian motifs are 
freely used in the carving is no evidence of Persian craftsman¬ 
ship, It will bt: remembered that the exquisite floral inlaid 
decoration of the Taj, which seems to be purely Persian, was 
Hindu work, in carpet weavingand other textiles, in painting 
and in pottery, the Moguls indented largely upon Persia ; but 
masonry was not a Persian craft, and in all Indian buildings 
stone construction and decoration, whether it he carving or 
inlay, almost invariably connote Indian design and craftsman¬ 
ship. 

The most characteristic of the Fatehpur buddings, apart 
from tile mosque, are not generaliv imposing in size, but are 
wonderfully interesting as types of the public offices and 
domestic buildings of the period. These include Akbar's office 
(I I. LXXII),and the Diwun-i-Khas with Akbar’s throne, which 
has been already mentioned. The former, if it had been built in 
Europe, would have ranked as a fine example of “classic " 
taste , the latter would be admired as an excellent specimen of 
the Renaissance style. Both arc of Hindu design and con¬ 
struction, with the admixture of Saracenic decorative details 
which the court fashions of the time dictated ; just as the Hindu 
craftsman now borrows freely from European trade catalogues 
to please Anglicised Indians. 

The Diwan-i-Khas Is a square building, about 43 feet on 
the outside, containing a single vaulted chamber, 2 8feet 8 inches 
square, in the centre of which is Vishnu's symbolic Pillar or 
Tree of the Universe, on the top of which Akbar sat enthroned. 
Surrounding this chamber are corridors containing the stair- 
cases which lead to the galleries above; the htler^run round 
the budding at the height of the top of the pillar, which is 
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connected with them by passages along the diagonals. The 
vaulted roof, constructed with stone ribs—the interspaces 
being filled with slabs of stone—took the place of the customary 
dome so as to provide for a terraced promenade over it. Accord- 
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ing t° 11^ strict Hindu tradition. the roof should have had its 
. ^" jen e .'.oines, the absence of the central dome in this 

r ir ,he our kiosks * *e corners seem too large 

for the building, but. i„ domestic architecture especially, 
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STYLE AT FATEHPUR-Si KRI , 7 , 

when there is a living building tradition, practical requirements 
always overrule purely academic considerations. The builders 
of Akbars audience-halls anti royal villas, though they 
adopted many structural forms which were used in temples 
and mosques, made no attempt to work strictly according to 
style, and hence were not troubled by those archaeological 
qualms which afflict the modern dilettante ami paper architect 
so grievously. 

The leading characteristics of the “ style’'of these buildings 
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-ihe planning : the wide projecting drip stones and their sup¬ 
porting brackets, for shade and protection from rain ; the double 
r.»fs. domed or vaulted for coolness-are all dictated by con¬ 
siderations of comfort and convenience rather than imitation 
ot other buildings. Centuries of honest building had created 
a tradition which produced good architectural design without 

The building known as Rajah BirbaTs house (PI. LXXY), 
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within the precincts of the imperial zanima, was probiblv 
Eg** by one of Akbars sultanas, ft was budt in ^ 
three years after the commencement ol the city ft is t f, / 
Stoned building raised on a phnth, u-ith LZJ^Z 
He north and south which have double-vaulted nLh „■ 

SSSSnSk floor ,r "■ 

roonts. each .6 feet to inches square; the walls being la ' 

" p * s ' milar t0 the cx terior with stone pilasters viadl and 
arched niches, but very rich I v carvel -n ’ amJ 

with flat slabs of stone ™ fLT n - ^ 

pieces, laid on a carved rornL ,n s,n Slc 

brackets. The first floor contains two rZTolimfes^ 

stonescZs ^.eZrolst'’’ tfl iT"?"'' k 

the usua, Hindu *““* ° f 

probably ^Mbyl^T'' # J M bli¬ 

the mother of Jahangir—is v stiM^b 'id^' Marlam ^ainSjtt 
size, fj, its ckssfcfi nui r, s t ty bui,d ing of much larger 

the exuberant richness of the otherTuJrln f**- , COntrast 16 
because it was built for a Rainm '* * residences, and 

not show so much parlhNtv’f r? nj ! ces ?. 11 c tleconit ‘ on does 
The plan (fig. 4a v!“l be I ' “ d Arabi “" motifs, 

armaments of a typical Sho '*’“* ** mterior 

at Katehpuf" fU^Z* “h’lf f ° f ?? " ,an> - fine •"“Mings 

ground-floor containing eivrhtv ll fi t pa ' l 'r it * 1 ‘ >f T five stories ' the 

number, connoting the uerfrct' life Ilnd " s T mi » li(: 

diminishing pra|) rlllJ , ™ I fc ‘f "’*>). each storey above 
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at BppAr. J PI. LXWII, which shows a comer of the first 
floor, will give some idea of the dignified design of this pavilion. 
The pillars of each storey conform to a general scheme, but 
instead of the dry uniformity of a Greek or Roman 11 order. 




Flu, GnjnwJ fltn Jodis BkF* Palace. 


every one is varied in the ornament of its cap and base, as well 
as in its mouldings or other enrichments, so that the eye finds 
infinite variety of interest in observing the details without any 

1 Sec Plate III, “Bijaptii, by l*tgus»n and Mcado** Tiylor, 1S66. 
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disturbance of the general effect of classic dignity and repose. 
To realise the inexhaustible invention of the Indian craftsman 
the reader must consult Edmund Smith’s monumental work 
on Fatehpur-Sikri, in which full details of the I'anch Mahal 1 
and other buildings are given* 

F'rom 1585 to 1598 Akbar removed his court to Lahore, 
and in the latter part of his reign to Agra. The fort at Agra, 
which is a fine example of his military works, had been com¬ 
menced in 1566 on the site of an older one built by Salim 
Shah, the son of Sh£r Shah. The part of the palace inside the 
fort known as the Jahangiri MahalI was no doubt commenced 
by Akbar. though it was probably completed by his son and 
successor, after whom it was named. The Persianised exterior 
is uninteresting—another illustration of the fact that, on the 
whole, Persian influence was an dement of weakness in Mogul 
architecture, and not, as is generally assumed, the source of its 
creative energy. The interior, which is for the most part 
purely Rajput, or Hindu, exhibits all the virile imagination 
and constructive skill of the Indian builder. 

The principal apartments are ranged round a quadrangle. 
71 feet by 72 feet, which is one of the finest architectural works 
of Akbar s lime, PI, LXXVII l shows a corner of it after the 
very careful restoration carried out by the Archaeological Survey 
in Lord Cur/,on s Viceroyalty. It is only in India, where a 
living craft tradition exists, that any restoration of this kind can 
be safely carried out* for the craftsmen employed were probably 
descendants of those who built the palace. 

In PI LXXJX, which shows the ruinous state of the 
building before restoration, the details of the construction can 
be better understood. It will be noticed that the small pointed 
arches under the cornice arc constructed in Hindu fashion in 
single blocks of stone, like woodwork, without voussoirs or key¬ 
stones. Immediately under these arches the brick core of the 
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main waits of the building can be seen exposed in place where 
the stone facing has worn away. 1 The dripstone which 
massive brackets were intended to support has entirely gone. 

There is an outer courtyard on the river side ot the palace 
in which Persian structural details are used freely, but the 
design of it. like that of the exterior of the palace, is tame and 
uninteresting. The construction of the massive stone ceiling 
of one of the principal apartments is shown m n. LA a A. 
is sometimes assumed by European critics who do not under¬ 
stand Indian conditions, that Indian craftsmen in using stone 
in this manner were blindly imitating wooden construction, not 
having sufficient intelligence to adapt their methods to the 
materials they used. This is an entire misapprehension of the 
case. Indian builders appreciated quite as well as their craft 
brethren in Europe the character of the materials they were 
working with. Methods of lithic construction in Europe have 
been determined by the difficulty of obtaining good building 
stone of large dimensions and in sufficient quantities near the 
sites of buildings. The buildings of Eatchpur-Sikn, Agra, 
and many other places in Northern India were dose to 
quarries of sandstone which provided building stone, in un¬ 
limited quantities and of almost any dimensions, of such fine 
quality that it could be worked almost as easily as wood. 
Under such conditions no intelligent craftsman would limit 
himself to methods of construction which prevail in other 
places where good building stone is scarce. 

The methods which are called lithic in Europe are, in fact, 
used by Indian builders where conditions analogous to those of 
Europe obtain. It has been a Fatal mistake of the Anglo- 
Indian architect to impose Upon the Indian builder uniform 
pseudoscientific methods of construction derived from his own 

1 The architect wit!, of course, tjmletstaml that, in India as, in Europe, most ot (he 
building*- popular!? desextW us of stone or marble have a core of brickwork ot concrete. 
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narrow experience, quite regardless of local circumstances 
which have governed the craft traditions of India. 

The last important Building in which Akbar was person¬ 
ally concerned was his own tomb at Sikandara, near Agra, 
which was commenced by himself and completed by his son 
Jahangir in 1613. As Fergusson lias pointed out, it was, like 
the Ranch M a hall at Fatehpur-Sikri, designed after the model 
of a Buddhist-Hindu many-storied vihara, or monastery, but 
the traditional domed canopy on the top storey was either 
omitted by Jahangir, 1 who was not pleased with the original 
design, or it has fallen into ruin. Though the absence of the 
dome gives to the whole pyramidal structure a curious trun¬ 
cated appearance. Akbar's tomb is a worthy monument of one 
of the greatest of Indian rulers. 

1 Compare die omission of the central dome on the biwini-Khis at Fateh pur 
dr^dy noticed, p. 170, Mr. Vincent Smiths idea (“History of Fine Ail .0 IndLi and 
Ceylon/ p. 41U Wtt the design «-:» suggested by craftsmen from Cambodia seems to me 
very far-letdied I here is not the ftisi tu suppose (fia: Akfiar's builders had not 

Ilrrdu struettnes of tins type, Hke that it Bjfdpilr, and their would 

certamJy have preserved the traditional dm igp and rules for the cwunwctfoo of [hem, 
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CHAPTER XI 

VIJAYANAGAR AND JJIjApftR 

THU ARCHITECTURAL RELATIONSHIP OF VIJAYANAGAR AND 
BIJAF 0 R —THE VITTHALASWAMl TEMPLE AM) OTHER BUILD¬ 
INGS AT VIJAYANAGAR—THE JAM I MASJ1D, BIJApCr — IBRA- 
HiM's MOSQUE AND TOMB—THE MUHTAR MAHAL L — 
MAHMUDS TOMB—INDIAN STUCCO 

l have already mentioned the fact that about 1576 Bengal 
became a province of Akbar’s empire, and that Gaur ceased 
about the same time to be a great Muhammadan building 
centre. It was not, however, until the liegmningof the seven¬ 
teenth century that the bent roofs and cornices characteristic of 
Bengali architecture began to appear in the buildings of Delhi 
and in Rajputana. In Akbars buildings, so far as f have 
observed, there are no indications of the Bengali craftsman’s 
handiwork. The building craft of Rajputana was the creative 
force in Mogul architecture of Akbars reign. 

But about the time of Akbars accession in 1556 a new 
Muhammadan building centre developed in the south of the 
Dekhan, at BijapQr, close to the old one at Kulixuga, and in a 
country in which for many centuries previously, under Hindu 
rulers, Indian builders had raised many famous shrines and 
carried out great works of public utility similar to those in the 
north of India which had extorted admiration from Alberuni 
and Mahmud of Ghazni. 

1 he dynasty of Bijapur had been founded in 1490 by a 
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Turk, Ydsuf’Aciil Shah, born hi Constantinople. But he and 
his two successors had followed the usual practice of Musui- 
mim conquerors in India in using Hindu craftsmen and in 
building mosques and tombs with the materials of the Hindu 
temples they desecrated or destroyed. It was not until the 
more tranquil times of Ali Adil Shah I. (i 557-80) that Bijapilr 
developed a characteristic building tradition of its own, which 
was, like all other Indo-Muhammadan architecture, grafted 
upon the older Buddhist-Hindu traditions but adapted to 
Muhammadan ritual. 

The dynasty lasted until Aurangzib overthrew it in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and during the hundred 
years dating from AH Adil Shah s accession, the capital of the 
kingdom was. as Fvrgusson observes, ' adorned with a scries 
of buildings as remarkable as those of any of the Muhamma¬ 
dan capitals of India, hardly accepting even Agra and Delhi, 
and showing a wonderful originality of design not surpassed 
by those of such capitals as Jaunpur or Ahmadabad, though 
differing front them in a most marked degree. 1 He then, as 
usual, goes on to account for “the largeness and grandeur 
which characterised the BijSptir style" by the Turkish descent 
of the dynasty and the employment of Persian officers at the 
BijapSr conn. 

Neither the history of the time nor the buildings them¬ 
selves, even when examined academically from the W estern 
standpoint, on a basis of “style/ 1 gives any substantial support 
to this vague hypothesis. The latter differ very widely in 
external character and construction from buildings in 1 urkev 
or in Persia. From a craftsman's point of view they are, as 
regards structure and symbolism, as purely Indian as any 
buildings of the same class in Gujerat or at Fatehpur-Sikri. 
When the gradual evolution of Indian architecture in the pre- 

1 " History of Indian Architecture,'* voL it. p. 3S5, 
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ceding centuries is taken into account, it is wholly unnecessary 
to go to Persia or Turkey to explain the distinctive character¬ 
istics of the Bijapiir school. 

We have already seen that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries at Kulbarga, dose to Bijaptir and their capital of the 
Deccan, and farther north at Mandu, the capital of MahvA, the 
local Indian builders, who had been familiar for long centuries 
with the so-called "Saracenic" arch as a decorative feature, had, 
after many experiments, made the free use of it a part of their 
structural tradition, We have also seen that at Delhi, Agra, 
and Fatehpur-SIkri, in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
Indian builders had likewise made their own some Persian 
structural dements, such as the semi-domed portal with its 
characteristic pendentives. Bijtpflr architecture is the logical 
development of tins new school of Indian builders, placed in a 
new environment and adapting itself to the South Indian craft 
tradition. There is not the slightest evidence at BijApur of 
any new importation of foreign builders or craftsmen, but very 
strong evidence of the Hindu tradition of Southern India. 

Constantinople was of course famous throughout the Mu¬ 
hammadan world for the grandeur of its domes, and it is quite 
conceivable that Mahmud of Bijnpfir, mindful of his Turkish 
ancestry, called upon his Indian builders to emulate the glories 
of St. Sophia, just as Akbar required his mosque at 
Fatehpur to be "a duplicate of the Holy Place, and as Shah 
Jahan desired that the tumbof Murntaz Mahall should lie with¬ 
out a rival in the world. But the impartial historian should 
not for such reasons be so ready to bring in foreign creative 
inspiration on every occasion when Indian builders dm- proved 
their capacity to satisfy the ambition of their rulers. There is 
not a detail in the buildings of Bijaptir, structural or decorative, 
which cannot be explained as the logical sequence of the pre¬ 
vious history of a living building craft, born in India, continu- 


lgo VIJAYANAGAR 

a!lv accumulating fresh experience by the free exercise of the 
craftsman s faculties, and continually adapting itself to changing 
conditions, social, political, and religious 

it is a most significant fact that every one of the great 
Muhammadan building centres in India was in close proximity 
to, or on the very site of, ancient Hindu cities famous for its 
craftsmen. Muhammadan Delhi and Agra rose upon the 
ruins of ancient Hindu capitals, and their first Musulman 
sovereigns drew builders from the Hindu cities of MathurA and 
Kanauj. Ahmadabad lies close to Mudhera and Dabhoi, and 
all the famous ancient shrines of Rajputana. Gaur was the 
historic capital of Bengal before it was captured by the Afghans 

_a fighting but not a building race. And at every one of 

these places it will be found that the distinctive characteristics 
of Muhammadan buildings were mainly determined by the 
building tradition of the local Hindu or Buddhist craftsmen, 
Bijapfir is no exception to the rule. 

To understand the buildings of Muhammadan Bijapur, 
the student must first turn to the ruins of Hindu Yijayanagar 
and realise the political and craft relationship which existed be- 
tween the two states during the long period when Bijapfrr was 
only a fortified outpost of no architectural importance. Early 
in the fourteenth century the rapid advance of the Musulman 
power southwards had forced the Hindu dynasties of the 
Dekhan and Southern India to forget their ancient rivalries and 
combine against the common foe. The kings of Yijayanagar, 
then a small principality on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
river, a branch of the Krishna, kept the MusulmAn armies at 
bav, and for two centuries afterwards the boundaries of the 
empire of Yijayanagar, formed by the coalition of the Hindu 
kingdoms—stretching right across Southern I ndia and joining 
with those of Orissa on the east coast—presented an impass¬ 
able barrier to the further progress of Islam. 
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But during these two centuries the mutual relationship 
between Hindu and Musulman was by no means invariably 
hostile. The Sultans of Bijapur were willing to accept the aid 
of a Hindu army in waging war against the rival Musulmin 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar; disgusted though they were when 
the Hindu soldiers seized the opportunity to pay off old scores 
by all manner of excesses, “burning and razing buildings, 
[jutting their horses in the mosques, and performing their 
idolatrous worship in the holy places ’ (Ferishta). On the 
other hand, before these events, Deva Raja IL of Yijayanagar 
(1419-44), finding that his own army was deficient in 
cavalry and arches, had taken many Musulmans into his 
service, allotted to them jaghirs or grants of land, erected a 
mosque for their use in his own city, and commanded that 
no one should molest them in the exercise of their religion. 1 

A century later this tolerant spirit was emulated by the 
Muhammadan ruler of Bijaptlr, Ibrahim Adil Shah I. (1534- 
57). who, like Akbar and most of the great Muhammadan rulers 
of India, had decided leanings towards Hinduism, lie 
admitted Brahmans into his service, and substituted Mahratti 
for Persian as the official language of accounts, The foreigners 
whom he dismissed from his army found service under Ram 
Raja, the last of the Yijayanagar dynasty, who, like his pre¬ 
decessor, built a mosque for them and ordered the Quran to 
be placed before him when the officers came to swear fealty. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Vijayanagar 
was at the height of its prosperity, and one of the most splendid 
cities of the Bast, It was the great craft centre of the South, 
and the Dekhan, as Gaur and Ahmadabad were for Northern 
and W estern India. Paes, the Portuguese traveller, has given 
a graphic description of it. Climbing a hill from whence he 
could sec a great part of it. the city seemed to him *■ as large 

1 h *A bbrgoticn Empire," Robert Sewell, I.C.S., pi ?i. 
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as Rome, and very beautiful to the sight; there are many 
groves of trees within it, and many conduits of water v\ hich flow 
into the midst of it, and in places there are lakes ; and the 
king has dose to his palace a palm-grove and other rich-bearing 
fruit trees. Below the Moorish quarter is a little river, and 
on this side are many orchards and gardens with many fruit 
trees, for the most part mangoes and areca-palms and jack- 
trees, and also many lime and orange trees, growing so 
closely to one another that it appears like a thick forest: and 
there are also white grapes." 1 

The people in the city, he said, were countless in number 
*—no troops, horse or foot, could break their way through 
them, so great was the number of people and elephants. It 
was lhe best provided city in the world ; stocked with provisions 
of every kind. At the irrigation works, which supplied the city 
with water, Paes saw a vast crowd, which he estimated at 
fifteen to twenty thousand men, "looking like ants,' 1 employed 
,n carrying out extensions or repairs. The palace of the king 
enclosed a greater space than all the castle of Lisbon." 
There were broad and beautiful streets full of fine houses, in 
u ic t ivei m.in\ merchants and craftsmen, with many things 
to sell: and in the "Moorish" quarter at the end of the ciTv 
there were many "Moors," mostly natives of the country-, 
serving in the royal body-guard. 

„ t *"?* f?j np ' e ° f yitbuilaswami (Pi- LXXXI), one of 
the most splendid of Hindu shrines, was commenced about the 
Limning o t te sixteenth century, and work on it was appar¬ 
ently continued until the fall of the city in 1565. after the 
disaster of Tabkota To the Western imhitemiral student 
the ma„, interest of the vast ruins of this once famous city 
stretching over ten square miles, lies in the dear evidence they 
aftord of the craft process by which the Hindu temple became 
' serf, Bolpire ,. pp 
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the Muhammadan mosque and Buddhist-Hindu architecture 
became ' 1 1 ndo-Saracen ic." I n the ru i ns of H i nd u Vijayanagar 
will be found not only the prototypes of Muhammadan Bijapiir. 
but illustrations of the process by which the Arab architecture 
of the seventh, eighth, and following centuries gradually be¬ 
came the style of the pointed arch. 

The history of the mutual relations between Hindu and 
MusulmAn is plainly told in the remains of the buildings of 
the “ Moorish ” quarter of Vijayanagar. The history of the 
evolution of the '* pointed style ” can be traced in the empty 
niches on the roofs of Hindu temple-pavilions. PI. LXXXII 
shows a part of the roof of a pavilion adjoining the Vitthala- 
swami temple, built strictly according to the South ludian- 
Hindu tradition, which can be traced right back to early Buddh¬ 
ist times, before the Muhammadans came in contact with it. 
The three larger niches—the shrines from which the images 
have been removed—give typical examples of the Buddhist- 
Hindu foliated arch, derived from the conventionalised aura 
of a Buddhist image. If the elaborate carved scrolls in front 
of them were broken by a Musulnian iconoclast, or reduced to 
their simplest form by a Musulnian craftsman, the arches 
would become the foliated " Saracenic ” arches of Mogul 
buildings at Delhi and Agra, and of Moorish architecture in 
Africa and Spain. 

By a similar process of adaptation the smaller niches would 
become what Western classifiers have labelled as 1 ‘stilted Arab” 
arches, though the type belonged to the craft tradition of India 
centuries before the advent of the Prophet of Mecca. Again, if 
the ornamental finials—which are Dnividian or South Indian 
domes and vaulted roofs in miniature—behind the desecrated 
shrines are examined critically, it will be seen that the smaller 
ones are the “ bulbous " or lotus domes which first appear in a 
simplified '* Saracenic ” form in the minarets of the Jami’ Masjid 
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of BijapOr, built by AH Adil Shall I. after the fall of Vijayana- 
g ar ; they were used afterwards on a much larger scale in the 

central domes of mosques and tombs. 

in the ruined fapideof the building known as Rain Raja's 



[■ Iti. 4^,—Atouk ill Haali R?ju Tto<py* V^ajftniwgar. 


Treasury (tig. 43) the foliated arch of the Hindu shrine is applied 
by Hindu craftsmen to purely struct lira] purposes. This is 
the complete structural basis of the doorways of the mosque 
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at BijapVir, the ’Alt Shahi- Pir-k i -Masjid (Plato XXXV), and of 
many other Muhammadan buildings. 

Another very interesting building at Yijayanagar is that 
now known as “ the Elephant Stables " (Pi. LX XXIII), which 
I take to be the mosque built by Deva Raja IL for his Muham¬ 
madan troops. When or why it was converted into stables for 
elephants is a matter of minor interest. It was most evidently 
built by South Indian craftsmen, adapting their own temple 
tradition to the ritual of Isl&n. The seven larger domes are 
the prototypes of the domes of the |ami' Masjid at Bijapiir, 
being themselves only modifications of the Buddhist-Hindu 
types which are seen in their original form in the four inter¬ 
mediate domes. The decoration of the central doorway is 
precisely similar to that of the later mosque of T A(i Adit Shah. 

There are many other buildings at Yijayanagar which 
show that the Hindu craftsmen, having first adapted their own 
structural traditions for Muhammadan purposes, proceeded to 
apply the experience gained in doing so to their own buildings, 
both secular and religious. Some illustrations of these will 
be round in Mr. Sewell s valuable work on the history of the 
city. The further development of the pointed style in the south 
of India was taken up by the builders of Bijapdr. 

Nearly all of the characteristics which distinguish the 
buildings of Bijapur from the earlier Hindu-M usulman schools 
of Ma1w£ and Kulbarga were derived from the Hindu tradition 
of Southern India. Those which belong exclusively to Bijapur 
were the result of further experiment after the fall of Yija- 
yanagar. The South Indian builders as soon as they had 
adopted the arch as a structural expedient began to ex per intent 
with it even more boldly than their craft brethren in the north 
had done. The novelty of it appealed to their craft instinct; 
they played with it as children play with a new toy. The 
“ largeness and grandeur ” of the BijapCr style came from this 
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indigenous creative impulse, not from Persia or from Turkey. 
It is necessary to bear in mi ml that in the sixteenth century it 
becomes impossible to draw distinctions between Muhamma¬ 



dan and Hindu buildings 
on account of the struc¬ 
tural use of the arch, or 
from the use of jnmden- 
tives or domes of the puri¬ 
tan ised types which had 
been evolved by Indian 
craftsmen working for 
Mosul man employers : all 
of them were 
used freely in 
11 indu temples 
and other build¬ 
ings which lay 
within the radius 
of Muhammadan political 
influence. 

It was not until the 
overthrow of Vijayanagar 
in the great battle of Tali- 
kota in 1565 that the real 
architectural hist or}' of 
Bijapur begins. Imme¬ 
diately after that event, 
*»-* </«» f*k*™'* 'All Adil Shah I, with his 

building resources vastly 
augmented by the spoils of war—which must have included 
thousands of skilled Hindu craftsmen —set to work to enclose 


hjsown capital with fortified walls, and to celebrate his triumph 
over the infidel by building a Jami Masjid on a grand scale. 
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IBjRAHiM'S MOSQUE AND TOMB 1S7 

in some respects like that of the great mosque at Kulbarga, 
but with many details repeating those of the great range of 
buildings at Vijayanagar described above. Nearly all the 
arches have the Hindu symbolism of the pi pal leaf at the 
crown. The “bulbous" dome, which appears for the first 
time on the minarets of an Indian mosque, was also, as I have 
said, an adaptation of the South Indian Hindu type. 

The principal dome, which is 57 feet in diameter, covers the 
central compartment of the liwan, a square of 70 feet, and is 
raised up on a clerestory, which corresponds 10 the griva or neck 
of a Dravidian dome, like the domes of Gujerat mosques which 
are likewise derived from Hindu prototypes. Though the 
Turkish crescent crowns the finial, the Hindu symbolism 
expressed both in the latter and in the lotus-flower arrangement 
of the pendentives proves that Indian builders were the real 
creators of the mosque. The rest of the Hwan is divided into 
square compartments in the usual Indian style, and is covered 
by a terraced roof supported in the same manner as Sidi 
Sayyid's mosque at Ahmadabad with small domes concealed in 
the thickness of the roof. 

Ibrahim II. (1580-1626), the successor of ’All AdiJ Shah, 
was a liberal patron of Hindu culture, especially of music, and 
fell under a suspicion of taking part in Hindu religious rites. 
Most of the finest buildings at Bijapur belong to his reign. 
Among the most remarkable are the mausoleum and mosque 
which bear his name. They were commenced under similar 
circumstances to the Taj M ah all at Agra, as a memorial of his 
favourite daughter Zohra Sultana and of his Queen Taj Sult¬ 
ana. Architecturally there is a close connection between the 
two groups of buildings, for Ibrfihim's mosque and tomb were 
the first Muhammadan buildings in which the “ bulbous" or 
lotus-leaf type of dome is used on a large scale, as it is in the 
Taj Mahal!, and as they were nearly contemporaneous they 
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must have been among " the famous buildings of the world " 
which were discussed by Shah JahanS master-builders before 
the general scheme of Mumtaz Mahall's tomb was decided. 

In the seventeenth century this " bulbous ' dome became 
the characteristic form for mosques and tombs in Northern 
India ; and its first appearance so far south as Bijiptir is most 
significant In the north it was sculptured in the chapter- 
houses of Ajarnta, but since the eighth or ninth century it had 
gradually been transformed into the bell-shaped sikhara of 
Buddhist and Hindu temples. In the temples of the south, 
however, it had retained its earlier lotus-leaf form, as it does 
in the present day. only rather obscured by the exuberant 
sculpture added to it. 

We have already seen that in the north the dome of the 
Hindu stone-built porch, stripped of its symbolic sculpture, 
became the so-called Pathan dome of Fergosson's classification. 
Precisely the same process of adaptation took place at BijapOr 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The loLusMeafdume 
of the Hindu vimftna was transformed into tlie ■ bulbous " 
dome of the Muhammadan mosque and tomb. All the main 
" orders' of the Hindu canon were retained : the kalasha and 
the Maha-padma beneath it, and the lotus petals at the spring¬ 
ing of the dome. But the rather redundant ornaments were 
omitted, and attention was concentrated on elegance of contour 
wither than on richness of sculptured decoration. To this end 
the lotus petals at the base were emphasised; in the later 
examples at Golconda and elsewhere the incurving at the base 
is greatly exaggerated. 

The new structural idea in the BijapQr domes was the 
adaptation of the Persian pendent! ves for repeating internally 
the Hindu symbolism of the Maha-padma under the hnial 
The development of the Bijftpur style thus followed the natural 
course of architectural progress all over the world. The style 
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IBRAH i M'S TOMB 

did not spring ready-made from the brain of a single architect 
or school of architects, nor* was it. like Renaissance architecture 
in Europe, the conscious imitation of an historic style, but the 
natural growth of a living building tradition adapting itself to 
its own environment. 

Except for its dome, Ibrahim’s mausoleum does not differ 
much from the usual design of contemporary Muhammadan 
tombs in Gujerat. The ‘sanctuary is a square of 40 feet, 
covered by a remarkable coved ceiling,' constructed with stone 
ribs and slabs set edge to edge, only supported by iron damp¬ 
ing and the strength of the excellent Indian mortar, rhoug 
the flat surface in the centre is a square of 24 feet, the ceiling 
shows no signs of sagging three centuries after its construc¬ 
tion. Above this the walls of the sanctuary are carried up 
another storey, the lotus-petal pendentives changing the square 
into a circle to form the base ot the dome, as in the Jaini 
Mas]id. A flat roof of purely Hindu construction, supported 
by a tow of massive piers and an external arcade, surround the 
sanctuary, The four small domes, which, according to the 
usual Hindu symbolism, should appear in the corners of 
the roof, are here relegated to the top of the minarets. 

The corridor surrounding the sanctuary is illustrated in 
PI, LXXXVIII, which will explain better than any verbal des¬ 
cription the essentially Hindu character of the whole mausoleum. 
It will be noticed that the arches between the piers with pi pal- 
leaf crowns are not Saracenic either in form or construction, 
but are simply Hindu brackets pieced together, as in many of 
the buildings at Eatehpur-Sikri. or sometimes cut out of single 
blocks of stone. Externally the Hindu characteristics are 
shown prominently in the heav'y bracketed cornice and in the 
design of the minarets and domes. 

The mausoleum of Ibrahim includes a line mosque of 

1 The Hindu prototype i* shown in fig. 40 (DUdn-t-Kli&s, Fatehfur-Slkd). 
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similar character. Both buildings are placed in a splendid 
enclosed garden, laid out with fountains and water-courses in 
Mogul fashion, like the enclosure of the Taj Mahal 1 . 

The Ibrahim Rauza was not entirely completed until 1626, 
and several other important buildings at Bijapur belong to the 
seventeenth century; but it will be more convenient to treat 
the Bijapftr school as belonging to the previous century, which 
really determined its character. 

One of the most delightful buildings of the Muhammadan 
period in India is that known as the M eh tar Mahall, the 
Sweeper s Hall Furgusson, in his erratic wav, Oistinguishing 
it from the other Bijapftr buildings which he calls pure " Indo- 
Saracenic, describes it as belonging to a 14 mixed Hindu and 
Muhammadan style. It is not in any way more '* mixed ' 
than the 1 aj Mahall, but is a perfectly harmonious blend of all 
the structural and decorative elements which South Indian 
builders of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were using. 

Ti -1 , L , T h ‘ ch accounts ftW! its name declares thaL 
Ibrahim Shah 1 ., being afflicted by a dreadful malady which 

his physicians were unable to cure, took the advice of an 
astrologer, who, hoping to profit by the occasion, told him that 
on the morning *.t a certain day he should give a great sum of 
money to I k hr>t person he saw. I nfortunately for the canny 
soothsayer, the king on the appointed day rose at an unusually 
early hour, and the expected fortune tell to a sweeper in the 
palace courtyard, who piously devoted it to building the finest 
mosque which money could build. Most of it was lavished 
on this beautiful entrance gateway. The tradition is wrong in 
its. date, lor the building is certainly one of the later ones of 
the Bijhpilr school—it probably belongs to the latter part of the 
reign of the second Ibrahim, or the early seventeenth century 

It contains three stories, the floors'of the first and second 
being constructed in the same way as the roof of the sanctuary 
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in Ibrfihim's tomb. In plan it is a square of 24 feet, and the 
height to the top of the minarets is 66 feet. 

The reign of Ibrahim ll.’s son and successor Mahrafid 
'Adil Shall (1626 56) brought Bijapur first into alliance and 
later on into conflict with the Moguls. Shah Jahan’s troops 
ravaged the kingdom up to the gates of Bijapur, and Mahmud 
only obtained peace by paying an annual tribute to Delhi. 
These circumstances account for the close connection between 
the design of the Taj M a ha 11 and that of Ibrahim’s Rauza, 
which was completed about the same time as the foundations 
of the former were laid. 

The chief building of Mahmdd’s reign was His mausoleum, 
the famous Gol Gumbaz, which was commenced, according to 
custom, in the lifetime of the monarch whose memorial it was 
to be. Ibrahim had surpassed his predecessors In the lavish 
decoration he had bestowed upon his, monument. Mahmfid 
determined to perpetuate his own name by building the greatest 
dome in the world, and his master-builders gratified his desire; 
for though in diameter it is exceeded by the Pantheon at Rome, 
the dome of Mahmud's tomb, as Feigusson states. “ covers 
more ground clear of support than any dome or vaulted roof 
in the world," while it is of more diffi cult construction, being 
placed upon a square hall instead of on a circular drum." 

Theprinciple of construction employed in the Bijapur domes 
has been already explained. The vast hall which the dome 
covers is 135 feet 5 inches square at the floor level; the dome 
itself has an internal diameter of 124 feet 5 inches, and was 
original I v gilt outside. The traditional Hindu symbolism of the 
panch-ratna, as in Ibrahim's tomb, is maintained by the five 
domes— i.e. the colossal central one, and the four in miniature 
on the corner towers which serve as buttresses. The finials 
of all of them and the pi pa I-leaf arches are evidence of the 
Indian master-builders' handiwork and inspiration. 
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Taking Mahmud's tomb by itself as a specimen of archaeo¬ 
logical style," it is easy to mistake it for a Saracenic building 
belonging to the Arabian or Persian tradition. But consider¬ 
ing it in due relation to its own historical context and limaj 
environment, it is evidently as much Indian as the stfipas of 
Asoka or tlie temples of Vijayanagar. 

Most of the buildings of BijapQr are faced by and largely 
constructed of stone—a local basaltic trap which takes a high 
polish. But, as in other parts of India, there are many equally 
beautiful buildings in which the brickwork is only covered with 
an exceedingly hue white plaster, the working of which has 
developed into a fine art in India. On account of the heavy 
monsoon rains and the luxuriant growth of parasitic vegetation, 
it is generally necessary- in India to protect brickwork with 
some kind of faci ng. I n Bengal terra-cotta, glazed or u rig lazed, 
was largely used. In Raj pa tana and other provinces in the 
north the abundant supply of sandstone, which could easily be 
cut into slabs, provided an admirable facing material When 
stone or terra-cotta was too expensive, an excellent substitute 
was found in this white plaster. A fine white sand or pow¬ 
dered limestone was used with it; the lime was made in some 
places from the chips left by the stone-cutters, in others from 
sea-shells, 

The practical uses of this plaster were manifold. It pre¬ 
vented the rain front soaking into the brickwork in the wet 
season, and in the hot weather it kept the house cool by refract¬ 
ing the sun s rays. It was so hard and tenacious that it could 
be used for floors as well as for w alls and roofs ; the high 
polish which could be given to it prevented the accumulation 
of dust. 

Blates XX\ II and XIA" show fine examples of brick and 
plaster-work. For decorative purposes it could be used as a 
ground lor fresco painting ( fresco-£tfOfw), gilding, or painted 
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gesso work, or for plain cut anti modelled ornament. For these 
purposes it was frequently applied to buildings faced with 
stone, and even statuary commonly received a fine coating of 
it, like the wax finishing which was considered so important 
by the famous Greek sculptors. 

This art of fine plaster-work is still alive in India; but 
Anglo-Indian architects have brought with them the modern 
European prejudice against stucco, and a partiality for plain 
red brickwork without the necessary protection which keeps it 
dry in the monsoon and cool in the hot season. For interior 
decoration European fashion demands wall papers and hang¬ 
ings, ten times more insanitary in the tropics than they are 
in a temjiGrate climate. They are really poor and vulgar sub¬ 
stitutes for the exquisite Indian polished plaster, which with 
discreet fresco or gesso enrichment provides a most elegant 
and distinguished form of decoration, manifestly superior on 
sanitary as well as artistic grounds, for it is easily cleaned, 
repaired, and renewed. In ordinary circumstances it is almost 
as durable as the building itself. 
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CHAPTER XII 

HINDI BtlLDINGS LX THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

COVIN'D DEVA’S TEMPLE AT BRINDABAN—HINDUISM AND 
IDOLATRY — JAIN A TEMPLES—MAN SINGH’S OBSERVATORY 
BENARES ’ 

It would be impossible, without extending the scope of this 
work very largely, to attempt to give a summary of the many 
important buddings of the sixteenth century belonging to 
independent or semi-independent Hindu kingdoms. "l must 
confine my self to a few typical ones illustrating the growth of 
Indian architecture of the period, which will show that Hindu 
builders, while providing for the architectural needs of the 
dominant political power, were not slow to use the experience 
they gamed thereby for their own purposes. I have already 

UO u important buildings of Vijayanagar. with 
which the Bijipflr school was so closely connected. 

Init he north the most remarkable was the temple of Gov ind 
De ) a> buii * at Br »ndSban t the chief centre of the Vaishnavaite 
sect, near Mathura, by the Maharajah Man Singh of Amber 
one of Akliar s trusty Hindu allies—in the last decade of the 
sixteenth century. It has suffered greatly from the systematic 
vandalism of Aurangzibs fanatic followers, who threw down 
the superstructure of the great porch and razed the sacrariurn 
or garbhn gnh^ containing the image, together with its lofty 
gamiht, or spire, to the ground. Aurangzifc is said to have 
P ,a “ d on lhe ,0 P 01 ‘ hc building a mosque wall, where 
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he offered up prayers . 1 This accounts for the present stunted 
appearance of the exterior. 

In plan the temple as it now stands is cruciform, and its 
prototyjje can he seen in another ruined Vaishnavaite shrine, 
known as the Sas BahQ temple (PL XXI) at Gwalior, which is 
five centuries earlier. A comparison of the two temples will 
show how the religious sentiment of Islam and the practical 
experience gained by Hindu builders in the service of Muham¬ 
madan rulers had influenced their own craft 
traditions. First there is a complete absence 
of figure sculpture in the decorative treat¬ 
ment of the building. It was quite easy for 
Brahman priests to make such a concession 
to orthodox Musulman feeling, and even to 
join the Muhammad an mullahs in a crusade 
against idolatry, for anthropomorphic sym¬ 
bolism had only been used by them as a 
means of popularising the philosophic teach¬ 
ing of Hinduism, and never had been re¬ 
garded as essential to Hindu religion. 

Those prophets of Anglo-India who try 
to conjure up the bogey of Brahman perfidy 
whenever the wheels of official machinery get out of gear 
would do well to note that the most faithful and trusted 
advisers of the great Muhammadan rulers of India were 
Brahmans, anti that orthodox Hinduism, so far from main¬ 
taining an implacable hostility, on religious grounds, to rulers 
of an alien race and creed, has always been anxious to restate 
its own dogmatic teaching so as to avoid offence to the re¬ 
ligious feelings of the ruling powers of the State. Xo sooner 
were the Muhammadans firmly established in India in the 
thirteenth century than a Hindu teacher, Jaidev, arose to de- 

(kosr&c's “ M&ditira,” pp. 243-4, note. 
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nouncc idolatry. He was followed by Ramanand and Kabir 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and by Nanak the 
Guru of the Sikhs. The Sikh religion was the outcome of 
the impact of Islam u]>on Hindu thought, just as the teaching 
of the Brahma-Samaj of the present day represents the ad¬ 
justment of Brahmanical religious ideas in the direction nf 
Christianity, 

This crusade against anthropomorphic symbolism has had 
a marked effect upon Hindu architecture from the thirteenth 
century to the present day. If the Muhammadan conquest 
gave a great stimulus to the structural development of the 
Indian building craft, and kept aiive the traditions of Indian 
painting, it almost entirely suppressed the splendid schools of 
Buddhist and Hindu sculpture which, at the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni s invasion* had reached their culminating point at 
Elephanta and Ellora in the north, and at Tanjore in the south. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Jain builders of 
\\ cstern India followed Muhammadan custom in omitting 
sculptured decoration from the exterior of domes (PI, XCI); and 
the Saiva sect in the north, wherever Muhammadan lull uence 
extended, substituted for anthropomorphic images of the Deity 
tht a ei iconic symbol of the 

Except for the absence of figure sculpture and the oc¬ 
casional introduction of the pointed arch, built in Hindu fashion, 
there is not any striking difference externally between the Sis 
Band temple of Gwalior and Covind Deva’s temple at Brin- 
daban ; but in the interior of the latter the very original use 
of vaulting with radiating arches, in combination with pillars 
brackets, and lintels, gives a fine illustration of the inventive 
gcTmi,s of the Hindu craftsman and his capacity for assimilating 
new ideas. As an architectural achievement it must be said! 
even m its present condition, to rank higher than Akbar’s great 
mosque at Fatehpur-Sfkri, which was built about the same 
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time. Only a few fragments of the painted decoration now 
remain, hut sufficient to suggest that before the desecration 
of the temple there must have been few buildings in Asia to 
rival it. 

The craftsmanship is that of Fatehpur-Sikri, but the 
Hindu builders working on their own ground could deal with 
structural problems more freely and confidently than they were 
able to do under the restrictions of Musutmfin ritual and cus¬ 
tom, with the result that they achieved a structural harmony 
and decorative unity which are not always felt in the Jaim 
Mas] id at Fateh pur. 

The building as it now stands represents only the nave 
or approach to the Italy of holies, the garbha grihtt. The 
intention of the original design, externally, may be gathered 
from the earlier Rajput temples, such as the Kandariya Maha- 
deva (PI. XC11.) which remain intact; but probably the domes 
which covered the porch, or nave, were of the pturitanised Hindu 
type, which Fergusson calls " Patlian ” for this was the type 
which was commonly adopted by the Hindu temple builders of 
the time. Under Akbar's tolerant rule there was a renaissance 
of Jaina architecture at the sacred hill of Pali tana in Gujerat, 
and the sixteenth-century Jaina temples with " Pathan ” domes 
and foliated arches (PI. XCI) can only f>e distinguished from 
contemporary Muhammadan tombs of the same province by 
the spire, or sikhara, over the sacrarmm. 

Plate XCIV shows part of Lhe interior of the Brindaban 
temple, but like most Hindu temples it has never been ade¬ 
quately photographed. The characteristic columns which 
support the roof of the cross aisles (Plate XCV) are of the 
same type as the symbolic Pillar or Free of the Universe on 
which Akbar sat enthroned at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

Fergusson says of this temple that it is " the only one. 
perhaps, from which a European architect might borrow a few 
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hints,'* If architecture in Europe is always to be regarded 
from llie archaeological standpoint as a problem of " style," or 
the adaptation of ancient buildings to modern purposes, this 
narrow appreciation of Hindu craftsmanship might l>e accepted. 
But the architect ^crafts man who believes in the possibility of 
a real revival of the art of building, and understands that 
the history of Indian architecture Is the history of Indian 
craftsmanship, will find that the Hindu temple-craft was the 
main source from which all Muhammadan ideas of building in 
India were derived. If Anglo-Indian architects would avail 
themselves of their opportunities, as the Muhammadans did, 
all the conditions necessary fora true architectural renaissance, 
now wanting in Europe, are present in India in the twentieth 
century, as they were in the time of Mahmitd of fihaznh 

Besides this temple Alan Singh also built a palace in the 
Ghats at Benares, to which his famous descendant, Raja Jai 
Singh/ a century' later added an astronomical observatory The 
facade of it fell into ruin and was badly restored in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, PI XCVI shows one of the beautiful 
stone balconies which belonged to the original building. An¬ 
other paJaceatGovardhan, near Mathura, which has also suffered 
from modern restoration, is attributed to Man Singh ! ; but most 
of the finest Hindu palaces now existing belong to the latter 
half of the seventeenth or to the eighteenth century, 

1 jai Singh was employer! by liie Mogul Emficror, Muhammad Shah, to revise the 
calendar, which had Income very confusing owing to the inaccuracy of the then existing 
tables. He built four oilier rtlwefvaioncs —at Delhi, .Mathura, Ujjain, ami m Jaipur 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

BlK L1EVAS f ALICE, DAIIVA—PAl-ACMS AT JOblUHK— 

JIOl it i UtiLDlXOS AT AURA AND DELHI—Tt RUM ALAI XAY- 
YAK’S PALACE AND CHAL'LTKl, MADURA—CKANDRAttIRI 
PALACE 

Akbar died in 1605. but the Architectural history of the seven¬ 
teenth century practically begins with the Inter buildings of 
Jahangir's reign (1605-28), though the most characteristic of 
the period Ijelong to Shah Julian’s time. Popular opinion in 
Europe connects the greatest monuments of the Muhammadan 
supremacy in India with the two Last-named Mogul emperors, 
but a critical historian will certainly judge the-sixteenth century 
to have been, on the whole, far richer in architectural achieve¬ 
ment. 

Excluding the Taj Mahall—which stands apart by itself— 
Mogul buildings, after the first two decades of the seventeenth 
century, begin to show a weakening in architectonic design 
which was the presage of its complete decadence in the reign 
of Aurangzib. The sixteenth century all over India was a 
period distinguished by strong creative energy and constant 
experiment in building!; Neither Jahangir nor Shah Jahan 
had Akbar s genius for constructive statesmanship, and so far 
as their personal influence went they only helped Indian 
craftsmen to clothe in more costly materials the creative ideas 
of the preceding century. Sumptuous decoration and lavish 
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expenditure in material rather than intellectuality in design 
were the characteristics of the later period of Mogul architecture. 
The tendency towards over-refinement in structural design 
and a dilettante prettiness in decoration seen in fahhngir's 
and Shah Jahan’s buildings was a faithful reflection of the 
change which took place in the atmosphere of the Mogul court 
when Akbar’s strong mind ceased to govern Hindustan. 

Jahangir inherited the artistic temperament as well as the 
vices of Bibar* but. except for his courage, jwsscssed little of 
his ancestors redeeming virtues. His court was crowded with 
adventurers of all nationalities, who were freely admitted to 
share in the Emperors drunken carouses. For the three- 
anti-twenty years of his reign the control of State affairs was 
practically left in the hands of the beautiful and accomplished 
Empress NOr Jahfin, "the Light of the World," whose name 
appeared on the imperial coinage. She used her opportunities 
in bestowing high offices of State upon her Persian or Mogul 
relations, and indulged her artistic taste in extravagantly 
ornate buildings, Shah jahan, the Magnificent, was a just 
and impartial ruler, beloved by all his subjects; but he had 
none of Akbar's force of character, and His palace at Delhi 
with its effeminate forms and precious inlay belong rather to 
the category of exquisite bijouterie than architecture. 

I he part which the buildings of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
have played in the history of British India* and the attention 
bestowed upon them by Anglo-Indian writers, have given to 
the later phase of Mogul architecture an importance Ns hully 
disproportionate to its merits, and has made some of the best 
European authorities take a completely distorted view of the 
general character of Muhammadan architecture in I ndia. Thus 
even Professor Lethal)y, who has done so much to promote 
the intelligent study of Western architecture, would apparently 
include all Muhammadan buildings in the sweeping generalisa- 
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cion of" elasticity, intricacy, and glitter—suggestion of fountain 
spray and singing birds,” which may aptly describe the Diwan- 
i-KMs at Delhi or Nilr Jaban's apartments in the Agra palace, 
but it has no true application to any architecture for which 
Akbar or any of the great Muhammadan empire-builders in 
India were responsible. Xor can it be applied to Indian archi¬ 
tecture of the seventeenth century generally. 

To judge the latter fairly and sec later Mogul architecture 
in true perspective it is necessary 7 to get away from the effeminate 
and luxurious atmosphere of the Delhi court into the more 
stimulating air of Rajputana. The virile architecture of Fateh- 
pitr-Sikri and of Akbar's fort at Agra was essentially Raj put, 
and it was the work of the master-builders at the courts of 
the semi-independent Princes of Rajputana which maintained 
throughout the seventeenth century the native vigour of Indian 
architecture, while the craftsmen of the Delhi court indulged 
the Padshah's taste for Persian ised decoration and sumptuous 
materials—for " glitter, and suggestion of fountain spray and 
singing birds," 

Perhaps the best example of Rajput architecture of the 
seventeenth century is the noble fortress-palace of Datiyfi, built 
in the first decade of it by Bir Singh Deva, the BundelS. chief 
of Urcha, 1 and well worthy to rank beside anv of the royal 
palaces of the West. Obviously this stately pile, with its sug¬ 
gestion of the Doge’s Palace, belongs to the same building 
traditions as Jodh Bai s palace at Fatehpur-Sikri and Akbar's 
palace at Agra; but in Fergussons disjointed and confusing 
classification, according to creed and dynasty, the palace of 
the Hindu prince is styled l * Endo-Arvan," while the other two 
—the work of craftsmen of the same race and building tradi¬ 
tion—are treated in a separate compartment as ** Mogul.” 

Fergusson himself called attention to the necessity of a 

1 Fcrgassoti, vol. «. p. 175. 
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proper survey of the palaces of Rajputana to enable the archi¬ 
tectural student to appreciate them properly, but unfortunately 
nothing seems to have !>een done in the last fifty years to pro¬ 
vide the necessary material for a closer study of them. No 
doubt Fergusson himself is largely responsible for the absurd 
nation that Hindu craftsmen were lacking in creative capacity, 
v,Inch 1ms not only made Indian architecture a sealed bbok 
competent W estern critics, but has diverted architectural study 
in India into an historical cul-de-sac. 

PI 1 XC VII - XC VIII wtIt, however, give a g*n m l idea of the 
extern >r * if Htr Singhs palace at Datiyl' It is a massive pile of 
granite, over 300 feet square in plan and raised upon a vaulted 
basement about 40 feet high. Above this it h built in four 
stories ; the two upper ones arc ranged round an inner court* 
yard, like most Indian palaces. In the centre of this courtyard 
the private apartments of the palace form another square block, 
also four stories in height. The two lower stories of the main 
building contain the great public reception-rooms which extend 
over the whole area of it, the upper ones forming the enclosure 
of the inner quadrangle. The larger apartments of these upper 
stories, placed at the four corners and in the middle of each of 
the four sides of the main building, arc crowned with domes, 
four kiosks with cupolas twirig grouped round them according 
to the usual Hindu symbolism. The similar panch-ratna group 
of domes of the private apartments, rising in the centre of the 
quadrangle to about 140 feet above the basement, combines 
with the others to make a singularly pleasing skyline. V 

The skill with which the outer walls are treated archi- 
tecturally, withoutthe self-consciousslri vingafter ' effect which 
is characteristic of the creations of the modern architectural 
stylist, and the harmonious grouping of the buildings collected 
at the foot of the palace walls — contributing to the impression 

1 Set also fremtispigre. 
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of a spontaneous organic growth rather than conscious mental 
effort on the part of the designer—are among the aesthetic 
factors which make up the romantic charm of this Rajput 
fortress-palace and distinguish tljeart of a greatliving tradition 
from the 11 designing" of modern Western architecture. 

This so-called " !ndo-Aryan style' has exactly the same 
characteristics, structural and decorative, as the “ Indo-Sara- 
cenic " of Fateh pur-SIkri and Agra. From the builders point 
of view the distinction is entirely fallacious. 1 he illustrations 
will show the Persiani sed entrance gateway and the " Saracenic 
arches of the windows behind the balconies: they are forms 
which the seventeenth-century Rajput builder had made his 
own and used indiscriminately, whether his employer were 
Hindu or Mitsui man. 

Bir Singh built another great palace at Urcha(Pl. XCIX), 
hardly less interesting architecturally than the other, and cer¬ 
tainly ranking higher than most of the effeminate palatial 
structures of Jahangir and Shah Jab an, which owe their charm 
not to greatness of architectonic conception but to consummate 
craftsmanship and exquisiteness of decorative detail. 

The same might be said of most of the Hindu fortress- 
palaces of Rajputana. They form a unique chapter in Indian 
architectural history — as yet unwritten. If our poets had sung 
them, our painters Ivad pictured them, our heroes and famous 
men had lived in them, their romantic beauty would be on 
every man's lips in Europe. Libraries of architectural treatises 
would have been written on them. The degradation of artistic 
culture in India, propagated and encouraged by Western ad¬ 
ministrative methods in the name of progress, is only too clearly 
evidenced in the taste of the “ progressive" prince of the present 
day, who substitutes the pinchbeck “styles" ofmodern European 
paper architecture for the magnificent building art of his own 
master-craftsmen—artists who faithfully and honestly, century 
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after century ev en to the present day, have adapted their great 
traditions to the needs of the age in which they lived, 

Jodhpur, still the centre of a line living building craft, 
was founded in 1498. The fort and palace (Plate C) belong to 
different periods of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Grandly massed upon a rocky height overlooking the city and 
an endless expanse of plain* -only dotted with other solitary 
crags rising up like islands in a sea—this splendid pile seen 
from a distance is one of the most striking in India j and the 
beautiful details of it seen closely are not less interesting to the 
architectural student. 


Udaipur with its lovely lake and island palaces is another 
Rajput city as yet unspoilt architecturally by the modern vandal. 
Chitor, the historic citadel of Ramis of Mewar, was its parent 
I he palaces were built at different limes, but mostly in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The fine palace of 

Amber, the parent of the modern Jaipur, was built between 
1625 and 1666. 

Hie re are, as Fergusson states, twenty or thirty royal 
palaces in Rajputana and Central India, even one of which 
would require a volume to describe in detail. For the present 
must limit myself to showing a few types ami to pointing 
out t e position they take in the history of Indian architecture 
—a much more important one than is generally recognised. 

, . * , ' „ n £ s t of the seventeenth century which can be 

classified as Mogul have been so often illustrated that it is 
almost superfluous to describe them in detail again. It will 
>e more instructive to group them together and point out some 
^ structural characteristics which differentiate them from 
then g i ° ^P re cedingeentury, Fergussons statement 

, f.? ce of Hmd “ i5tB in works of Jahangir 

and Shah Julian is altogether erroneous and misleading. 
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Neither of these Mogul sovereigns had any anti-Hindu pre¬ 
judices: the joint partnershi p of Hindu and Musulm&n crafts¬ 
men in Mogul buildings which Akbar had established remained 
unbroken until the reign of Aurangaib. It was only the spirit 
which animated Mogul art that changed. 

Akbar exercised an efficient economical control over his 
public works expenditure. His personal example and strict 
supervision of Suite affairs maintained a high standard of ad¬ 
ministrative honesty and efficiency throughout his empire—as 
the monuments of his reign testify. Jahangir and Shah jahan 
were magnificently extravagant and held the reins of State 
loosely. The court officials placed in charge of the construction 
of Government buildings used their opportunities to spend 
hvishlyand to fleece unmercifully the unfortunate artisans under 
their control. During the building of the Taj (which tasted 
twenty-two years), many of them. ; t is said, died of starvation, 
it must not be assumed that the.^ rapacious Mogul paymasters 
were the artists who inspired Mogul architecture. 

From the structural point of view the influences which 
account for the differences between Akbar’s buildings and the 
Mogul buildings of the seventeenth century came mostly from 
Gaur and from Bijapdr. The break-up of the great Bengal 
building centre towards the end of the sixteenth century sent 
many craftsmen of that school to the imperial Mogul court, 
whence they migrated later on into Rajpmana. Their in¬ 
fluence became apparent in the bent roof of the Golden Pavi¬ 
lion in the Agra palace, the bent cornice of the Mot! Masjid at 
Delhi, and in thecuspcd Hindu arches which are characteristic 
of most of the later Mogul buildings. We have already seen 
the process of their formation from the arches of Buddhist- 
Hindu shrines both at Gaur in the fifteenth century and at 
Bijdpur in the sixteenth century. 

When Aurangzib's fanaticism drove all but the orthodox 
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Mtisulman craftsmen from the Mogul court, the Bengalis arid 
others entered the service of Hindu princes in Rajputana and 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century mam of the 
characteristic features of the Bengali tradition appear in Rajput 
building’s. It is this migration of craftsmen, cither voluntary 
" r compulsory, which so long as architecture continued to be 
the art of building gave the true key to its historical develop¬ 
ment in all countries. 

The striking divergence between the architecture of the 
later Moguls and the robust local styles of Rajputana which 
formed the character of Akbar s buildings became more and 
more apparent as the seventeenth cen tu ry advanced. [ t was no 

doubt due to the same influence which was making itself felt 
in Liu rope at this time—the growth of dilettantism in archi¬ 
tecture It is easy to trace NUr jahnn’s feminine taste in her 
elegant apartments in the Agra palace (Plate Cl I) known as 
the bam man Bur); and especially in the magnificent tomb which 

Minister Ghias m Jahangirs Prime 

Thffc T ° f the m ° St edectic of the buildings. 

, StHct with the Indian 

varied bvth U ? anck ' r;Ui ™ grouping of domes is 

1 Hi ” dlJ VauhtJ Iike ^at over 
, ] t . \ kajah Bjrlj;tl s palace at Fatehpur (Pk I.X X V), for 
the centra! dome over the sanctuary of the tomb. The towers 
or turned minarets, at the four corners of the building follow 
Lite precedent of Ibrahim s Rauza at Bijapur ; but the etiiwlas 
surmounting them are of the usual North Indian type. 1 

hm . t ] na J !C JJf»te to apply the term •• Indo-Pcrsian "to 
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entirely designed and carried out by the same Hindu crafts¬ 
men who afterwards executed that of the Taj Maball. Nur 
Jah All’s intention was to reproduce in marble and precious 
inlay the enamelled tile mosaic of Persian tombs; but Persian 
craftsmen who were not skilled in fine masonry could not do 
this for her. The Indian masons, therefore, with their usual 
versatility adapted their craft to the Empress’s taste.' 

Jahangir left no marked personal impression upon his 
palace in the Lahore Fort, where he resided for the greater part 
of his reign. None of his buildings there can compare with 
the contemporary princely palaces of Rajput ana, nor is his 
tomb at Shahdara of any great architectural distinction. His 
idiosyncrasies were more strongly shown in the delightful 
pleasure-gardens he laid out in Kashmir, near Srinagar, 
where he with ids beloved consort whiled away the tedium of 
the hut season in airy pavilions with splashing fountains, or 
under the shade of the stately avenues of plane trees which 
lined the water-courses of the gardens. Here, indeed, is the 
suggestion of “fountain spray and singing birds" which 
Western imagination applies to the whole area of Indian life. 

The beginning of the reign < >f Shah Jahan bringsus back to 
the point in Mogul architecture from which we started in the 
second chapter—the building of the Taj Mahal). If the reader 
has followed closely the sketch 1 have given of the gradual 
development of the Indian building craft from the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, it will be clear that the Taj, like all the 
other great buildings of the world, is not an isolated pheno¬ 
menon, the creation of a single master-mind, but the glorious 

1 Even hi Watftr Khan s mosque .it Lafrnre 5 bulk tn the beginningflf ShabJahftiVs reign, 
where tile mosaic borrowed (rum Persia is hugely used, it is not applied in the Persian 
way as a protect ion to the brickwork* bur is parodied due (or purely decorative purposes 
in a manner eharactensticaity Indian, The domes uf Lhc mosque and general structural 
arrangements also main sain an Indian character, though Fergusstm 'labels the building 
as ** Persian. 1 * 
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cottsu m mation of a great epoch of art. H e w i 11 recogti ise in: the 
'■ five-jewel’' grouping of domes and in the structural design 
of the whole mausoleum the continuity <»f the old Buddhist- 
Hindu building tradition, and the influence of its idealism in 
the symbols of the five elements into which human clay is 
dissolved after death. And from the political history of the 
time he will lie able to trace the derivation of the “ lotus-leaf 
central dome back to its early Buddhist prototype through the 
domes of Ibrahim’s tomb at Bijapur and the Hindu domes of 
Southern India, instead of pursuing an archaeological will-o'- 
the-wisp in remote comers of Central Asia. The niches and 
semi-domed portal will recall the desecrated shrines of Buddh¬ 
ism which the Arabs dedicated to the ritual of Islam. 

The splendour of Shah J atom's architectural undertakings 
attracted, as we have seen, master-craftsmen fiem all parts of 
the Mogul empire; but the explanation of the lotus cof 
the Taj and other of Shah jnhan's buildings is to be found in 
the influence of the rival Muhammadan power in the Dekhan 
upon the craftsmanship of the imperial Mogul court at Agra 
and Delhi. Probably, also, the wonderful marble trellis-work 
which surrounds the cenotaph of Mumtfiz Mahall must be 
attributed mainly to Bijhpflr craftsmen, for it has closer affini¬ 
ties to Bijapfir work than to any other contemporary school of 
Indian e raftsman sh i p. 

This is only one of the instances in which, when the true 
history of Indian civilisation comes to be written, the highly 
developed culture of Southern India will be shown to have 
influenced the civilisation of the north. Western writers in 
many cases have not only mistaken the sources of Indian in¬ 
spiration, but have been unable to distinguish the direction in 
which the various currents of Indian thought have run, and 
thus have often missed many dues to the origins of the art 
and civilisation of Hu rope. 
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In the Taj, the Moti Masjid at Agra, and in the palace at 
Delhi, Shah JahSn’s master-builders concentrated themselves 
more upon the effort to produce a perfect refinement of contour 
and decoration than upon new experiments in structural 
design. They applied to building the fine art of line practised 
by the Mogul court painters and calligraphists, in whose work 
both Jahangir and Shah Jahan took a keen personal interest. 
In this sense the later phase uf Mogul building belongs, like 
the contemporary' Renaissance architecture of Europe, to the 
category of picture architecture ; and is thereby widely differ¬ 
entiated from the virile schools of Rajputana and other parts 
of India which represent the national tradition of practical 
building. The tomb of Mumt$z Mahall and the Moti Masjid 
at Agra have all the delicate perfections of the rare and most 
exquisite miniature pictures by the best artists of Jahangir’s 
and.Shah Jah&n's court. The inlaid decoration translates into 
marble and precious stones the work of the great masters of 
calligraphy and the loveliest floral devices which framed Mogul 
pictures. The contours of the domes render architectonically 
the marvellous subtlety of the painter’s line. 

Among the most perfect of Shah Jahan’s buildings, 
though the least known, are the marble pavilions on the em¬ 
bankment of the lake at Ajmir which were rescued from 
departmental vandalism by Lord Guizots. They belong to 
the same “classic " school of Indian building of which Gujerat 
and Fatehpur-Sikri furnish many examples, hi purity of 
form and perfection of proportion the classic schools of Europe 
can show nothing finer. 

Shah Jahan's builders made one attempt to carry further 
the great tradition o£ Akbar's mosque at Fatehpur-Sikri in the 
jami Masjid at Delhi. It resembles its prototype in its 
sjKictous planning and in the triple domes of the liwan, except 
that the BijapQr type of dome is substituted for that of the 
i5 
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northern tradition. One can see, not only in the symbolism 
of the domes in detail but in the pyramidal piling up of the 
masses of the whole liw&n, an unconscious echo of the Hindu 
temple vim&na. Like the latter, Shah J alum's mosque was 
designed to be a striking landmark which should atlracL the 
eye of the faithful from afar and proclaim the glory of Islam 
over the whole surrounding country, f rom its largeness of 
conception, pleasing proportions, and the architectonic unity 
of the design, it must lie considered one of the finest mosques 
of the world ; but there is a coldness about the interior which 
makes it less attractive than many others in India. 

According to Fergusson, it was. begun in 1644 and com¬ 
pleted in 1658. The It wan is 201 feet in length by 120 feet 
in width. The two minars at the corners of the facade are 
130 feet high. 

In Southern India the architectural development which 
had begun at \ ijayanagar in r.hu sixteenth century continued 
through the seventeenth tinder the Nayvak dynasty of 
Madura, which after the catastrophe of Talikota succeeded the 
kings of V ijayanagar in upholding the banner of Hinduism 
against the assaults of Islam. The palace of Tirumalai 
Nayyak is one of the finest examples of the skill of the Hindu 
master-builder in adapting the Hindu arch to structural pur¬ 
poses, in the same way as had been done in the previous 
century at \ ijayanagar and Bijapflr. Fergusson rightly said 
of audience-hall (Pi. CIV), now used as a court of 

justice, that it possesses all the structural propriety and char¬ 
acter of a Cot hie building ; but he misunderstood the origin of 
the great Hindu Joliatcd arches, and made the usual mistake 
of calling them “ Saracenic” 

Fergusson also overlooked the most significant point con¬ 
cerning this last development of Hindu building in Southern 
Endia, that tt gives a striking indication of what the Indian 
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2i2 THE PALACE OF MADURA 

master-builder might have done—and still might do—for 
Anglo-Indian architecture if under the British Raj he were 
given the same opportunities as he enjoyed under Musulmdn 
rulers. For this great palace was the beginning of a new 
«< style," perfectly adapted to modern Anglo-Indian purposes, 
and fusing into one artistic entity the individual characteristics 
of the three different cults now prevailing in India—Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and Christian. Thearehes are 1 lindu in form, 
but Muhammadan in application ; the “ classic ” columns which 
support them are Christian by adoption and the whole building 
is thoroughly European in structural character. The his¬ 
torical explanation of this remarkable amalgamation of archi¬ 
tectural ideas is that Vijayanagar for a long time had intimate 
commercial relations with the Portuguese settlement at Goa. 
which in fact was almost entirely dependent upon its great 
trade with the wealthy capital of the South Indian kingdom. 
The fall of Vijayanagar was a great blow to the prosperity of 
Goa, and in the latter half of the sixteenth century the tortures 
of the Inquisition established by the Portuguese drove the 
Hindu craftsmen who had built Christian cathedrals and 
churches there—and even taken them as models for their own 
temples—to seek refuge at the court of Madura, 

The influence of the Hindu craftsman's association with 
the European builder and his readiness to assimilate new ideas, 
from whatever source they might come, can be seen not only 
in the structure of Timmatai's palace, but also in the marked 
classical feeling of some of the figure-sculpture in that part 
of the great temple of Madura which was built about the same 
time. 

Fergusson thought it a curious thing that the same king 
who built this palace (PL CIV) built also the temple pavilion 
(PI, CVj, which is so totally different in style. U he had re¬ 
flected on the fact that the builders of the Gothic cathedrals in 
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Europe built also the baron’s castle, the yeoman's house, and 
the peasant s cottage, he would have found no reason for 
surprise at the difference between a Hindu palace anti a Hindu 
temple. But Fergusson did not realise that all the great 
architecture of India—Musulm^n. Hindu, and Buddhist—had 


its root in temple 
craftsmanship. 

The palace 
of Chaiidragiri, 
in the North Ar- 
cot district of 
Madras, the last 
stronghold of the 
V i jayanagar 

dynasty after the 
battle of Tali ko¬ 
la, is another 
very interesting 
seven teenth- 
cenuuy example 
of the same 
South Indian 
school of build¬ 
ing, which, had 
it been allowed 
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to develop, might have easily solved the problem which is now 
puzzling the brains of British architects in Europe and in 
India, 


Mr. R. F. Chisholm, I‘.R.who has made an especial 
study of these two buildings, has given plans and descriptions 
of the palace of Madura in “The Transactions of Royal Institute 
of British Architects" (vol. xxvi. 1875-6), and of the Chandra- 
giri palace in “The Indian Antiquary" (vol- xii, 1883). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


the eighteenth century to the present day 

THE DECAY OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 'TOMB OF SAFUAR JANG. 
I>I.UH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BUILDINGS AT LUCKNOW— 
THE SIKANUARA EACH. ACRA MODERN RAJpur ARCHITPC- 
TL-RE : THE CITY OP JAIPUR ; PALACES AT DIG AM, U„u LR - 
DOMESTJC BUILDINGS—ANGLO-INDIAN ARCH. TELTURE- 
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of India has been represented by the continuity of the indigen¬ 
ous tradition, Buddhist-Hindu in itsorigin and development. 

Aurangztb revived the iconoclastic orgies of the early 
Muhammadan invaders, but did not imitate their wise example 
in enlisting the Hindu builders into their own service. I'he 
fine arts were banished from his court, and very- few architec¬ 
tural works were undertaken under his auspices which were not 
tame imitations of earlier buildings. The tomb of his wife, 
Ralna Daurani, which is a feeble copy of the T3j, has been 
alluded to above.* 

The tomb of Safdar Jang—one of the Nawab Vazirs of 
Oudh—near Delhi, a pretentious, ungainly structure built about 
1750, shows how mediocre Mogul architecture became as soon 
as Muhammadan rulers allowed sectarian prejudices to dictate 
the choice of architect-craftsmen for their buildings. 

The stage architecture of the European dilettante began 
to show itself in India about the end of the eighteenth century. 
La MartinicTe at Lucknow, a Creation of General Claude 
Martin, a Frenchman who rose to a high position in the ser¬ 
vice of the Nawabs of Oudh, is a specimen of it, neither better 
nor worse than the average in India. The Indian builder in 
the sen ice of the Nawabs began also to imitate this foreign 
fashion, and though the immediate result, as shown in a 
number of palaces at Lucknow, was sometimes bizarre enough, 
there is no doubt that Indian craftsmanship, if it had been 
allowed to experiment as freely with European, fashions as it had 
done with the fashions of Muhammadan rulers, would sooner 
or Liter have evolved a new tradition of building practic¬ 
ally and aesthetically more worthy of Anglo-India than that 
which Anglo-India has made for itself. The palace of Madura 
described in the last chapter illustrates one of the most success¬ 
ful efforts of Indian builders in this direction on a large scale, 

1 t*> 37. 
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but there are still to be found, all over India-even in the 

Sl i' U [ b t '! • Vn K I,> - [ . ndlar ' cities—many minor buildings in 
winch the Indian craftsman when left to follow his own instinct 
has succeeded m putting life into the dead styles of Europe bv 
grafting them on to his own living tradition. An excellent 
Ilhistration of this is shown in PL CVI, the entrance gateway 
to tiie Slkandara Bagh at Agra, where the native craftsman. 
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alive, in spite of nil the depressing influences which have been 
brought to tear upon it. 

Modern Rajput architecture may be said to have begun 
v\ith the building of the city of Jaipur in 1728. The palace, 
built at dillerent periods in the eighteenth century, cannot be 
compared architecturally with many others in Rajputana, but 
excellent examples of the modern Indian master-builder’s art 
are found in the city, as in every part of Raj pu tan a and the 
neighbouring Stams. 

I he plan of the city of Jaipur (fig* 49) is especially inter¬ 
esting at a time when town-planning is regarded as a recent 
invention of European science, for this Indian city is one of 
those which has not grown up irregularly by gradual accretion : 
it was laid out at its foundation on a scientific plan according 
to the traditions of Hindu city builders and the direction of 
their canonical books called the Silpa-sastras. 

The plan given by Ram RAz called pmstara ' is very 
similar to that of Jaipur. The city leans uj>on the neighbour¬ 
ing hill, defended by the Nahagarh Fort, its main streets 
running approximately from east to west and north to south, 
following the directions laid down in the Silpa-sastras. 

The palace of Sfiraj Mall at Dig, the capital of the 
Bharatpur State, was commenced by the chieftain of that name, 
the founder of the dynasty, about 1725. It consists of a 
number of detached palatial residences enclosed in a splendid 
formal garden, with fountains and watercourses, which were 
intended to rival in magnificence the imperial palace at Agra, 
which was looted by the Jats in 1765; but the whole scheme 
was left incomplete on the death of Sflraj Mall two years earlier. 

The principal block, the Copal Bhaw&h, was finished about 

1 "Essay™ the Architecture of the HiH0oV* Plate XLV. The orientation marked 
on Lin: plates does not seem to corre*|K»nd with the quotations from the Sistras erven in 
the texL 
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1750 - It combines Ihe elegance of Shah J ah An's palaces with 
the more robust character of Rajput architecture, and being- 
better adapted to the amenities of modern life than the earlier 
fortress-palaces of Rajputana, it is especially interesting to the 
modern architect; but few, I think, would agree with Fergus- 
son's judgment that it surpasses other Rajput palaces * in 
grandeur of conception and beauty uf detail/' 

The Gopal Bhawin contains the great Diwan-i-Ain, or 
public reception-hall, which faces the garden front in the south, 
shown in PI. CY II. I he terraced roof is given more than its 
usual importance as a place of promenade in the cool of the 
evening by the omission of domes and cupolas and by being 
extended on all four sides beyond the walls of the building by 
a bracketed parapet of pierced stone-work. The combination 
of this parapet with the usual wide dripstone beneath it, which 
protects the walls from rain and suit, forms the strikingly 
characteristic cornice of the whole bmlding^more original 
and beautifulIra form than the useless designed " cornices of 
Italian Renaissance palaces, which only serve the purpose of 
providing constant employment for the plumber, plasterer, and 
pa per hanger by diverting the flow of rain-water from the ex¬ 
terior to the interior of the building. 

The Gopti) Bhaw&n is built of red sandstone, and the Mi- 

M Z ISM~ hert ,° rarcly usfid !n &jp«‘ l«l«oes» show 
IhatSuraj Mall gave employment to the craftsmen who since 

the time ol Aurangztb had ceased to work at the Mogul court 

1 he construct™, of these w ide openings on the l.radcct prin- 

Uple. in two blocks of stone, instead of by radiating voussoirs 

IS usually attributed by the Western critic to an obstinate 

Hindu prejudice against the Western arch. Really it is the 

simplest, most practical, and most artistic way of dealing with 

such a form when good building stone of sufficient siae iseasity 

procurable. No intelligent craftsman would go out of his way 
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to build up such a complicated arch in several dojtcn different 
wedges when he had good stone at hand for making it in tuo 
pieces- Only the EUtojican stylist, trained by books and paper 
methods, who tries to teach the practical craftsman his own 
business, would be so foolish. 

The private apartments of the GopAl Bhaw&n occupy the 
mirth, east, and west sides of the building. The north front 
(Pl.CVMI) faces a large bathing-tank, and is charmingly diver¬ 
sified by a number of balconies and two large open pavilions 
with typical Bengali roofs. Placed on the side of the Grand 
Canal at \ enice, it would he acclaimed as the most delightful 
ol \ endian palaces. We have already noticed how Bengali 
craftsmen had left their mark upon the buildings of Shah Jahan 
at Agra and Delhi. I he Dig palace evidences their migration 
into Raj put aha, where the characteristic bent roofs and cornices 
of Gaiir were adopted by the Rajput builders and still belong 
to the local craft tradition. 

PL C 1 X shows a representative palatial building in Udai¬ 
pur I ^longing to the modem period, or the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Modem architecture in Rajputana pre¬ 
sents many varied local types, racy of the soil and of the sturdy 
independence of the Rajput people, who, though steadfastly 
loyal to the British Raj, are still proud of their past history and 
attached to their own culture and living traditions. For 
though a “progressive Prince may assume the architectural 
fashions of Stratford uttc Bo we when he builds a new palace, so 
that his master-craftsmen arc employed for the time being in 
copying the paper patterns prepared by the European “designer" 
or by the Indian engineer who has learnt the regulation designs 
by heart at a technical college or perhaps in a London archi¬ 
tect's office—this is a mere episode in the life of the people, 
like the occasional visit of a European httrra-Sahih. 

The domestic architecture of Rajputana remains, on the 
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whole, a strong, living craft. Not only in Rajputana and Cen¬ 
tral India, but over the greater part of India, it is still true, 
what Fergusson wrote thirty years ago, that if Indians of the 
upper classes could be persuaded to take a pride in their own 
art, their master-builders could even now rival the works of 
their forefathers: for building is one of the master-crafts which 
is most closely bound up with the real life of the people, ami 
consequently always retains its vitality longer than the sump¬ 
tuary arts, which, being less essential to life, arc more subject 
to the caprices of fashion. PI. CX, a rich merchant's house 
in BikanSr, Is a superb example of the modern domestic archi¬ 
tecture of Rajjuiiana. which often shows a much finer architec¬ 
tural quality than the palatial buildings of the ruling Princes. 
This one, which probably belongs to the early part of the 
nineteenth century, is truly as fine as any Mogul imperor's 
palace. The Rajput builder of the pregent day builds almost 
as well when he is given similar opportunities. 

i inly within the last few years has it dawned upon the 
more enlightened of the art critics of Europe that up to the 
middle oi the nineteenth century a great national tradition of 
painting sun bed in Northern India. 1 he existence of an even 
stronger school of building craft in many parts of India is still 
as much unknown to the Western architectural scholar and 
practitioner as ii is to Anglo-Indian departmentalism. For 
over fifty years the Public Works Department has made an 
official monopoly of State buildings in British India, applying 
to them its own dryasdust formularies culled from Macaulays 
bookshelf, and the products of this system loom so large in the 
life of A nglo-Indi:i that the very existence of the Indian' masKr- 
builder is sometimes forgotten.' But the life of the great 
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caravanserais at Bombay and Calcutta and that of the smaller 
camps scattered over British India is so remote from the real 
life of the Indian people that these fashions of the West, though 
generally adopted by " progressive " Princes and other English- 
educated Indians, cannot affect Indian art and craft so as to 
wholly destroy them until all India has become a suburb of 
London and Paris; and a:- that is never likely to happen, there 
is no reason to expect that Indian civilisation will become ex¬ 
tinct or cease to fulfil its great mission in the world. 

But there is a real danger, that through ever-increasing 
facilities for travelling and the over-centralisation of adminis¬ 
trative methods, the present gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled will continue imperceptibly to grow wider and wider. 

The Indian craftsman is banished from the court, as he 
was in the days of Aurangzib ; but it is the art of the court, 
not the art of the people, that suffers most thereby, For archi¬ 
tect nre may be a profession, a business, an amusement, <>r a 
fashion, but it can never be a living art unless it is deeply rooted 
in the soil in which it grows. In this deeper sense there is no 
architecture yet within the confines of Anglo-India, nor even 
a promise of any development beyond parasitical growths 
which are sapping the vitality of the real Indian art which lies 
outside the camp life of the rulers of India. There is nothing 
at all surprising in this fact. The NIuhammadan rulers of I ndia 
had no architecture they could call their own until they had sat 
at the feet of the Indian master-builder for several centuries. 
We have not yet admitted him into the fellowship of art or 
understood how to make use of the Indian craftsman except in 
the relationship of master and servant. 

That which is called architecture in the Anglo-Indian 
caravanserais is merely a mechanical process, originally in¬ 
vented by the dilettanti of the Renaissance in Europe, for trick¬ 
ing out tlie business arrangements of the Anglo-Indian 
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administration in tinsel adornments called ’'styles*" The 
official architect sits in his office at Simla, "Calcutta,' or Bombay, 
surrounded by pattern-books of styles—Renaissance, Gothic, 
J ndo-S'aracenic, and the like—and, having calculated precisely 
the dimensions and arrangement of a building suited to de¬ 
partmental requirements, offers for approval a choice of the 
■■styles" which please him or his superiors, for clothing the 
structure with architectural garments in varying degrees of 
smartness, according to the purpose for which if is intended, 
at so much per square foot. 


U lien these preliminaries are settled,a set of paperpatterns 
is prepared and contractors are invited to undertake to vet these 
patterns worked out to proper scale and in the ronilathm 
materials I hen, at last, the Indian craftsman is called in to 
assist in die operations, underthe supervision of the contractor 
and subordinate Public Works officials, who check any ten¬ 
dency the craftsman may show to use his imagination or his 

patterns'*” h '“* >S> '° nd copyin S departmental paper 

Inevitably under this system, the evils of which are now 
clearly recog,used by architects in Europe, a special type of 
ai isan is created—in India as in (iuro|,c—a mechanic who 
works listlessly tor the wages he earns and has no interest in 
anything beyond Ins earnings. The craftsman inevitably be¬ 
come (as the Consulting Architect to the Government of India 
recently declareo i master of one art only—the art of scamping 
Iho same might be said of the ordinary artisan produced by 
he same system m Europe. I ncvitably, also, the system tends 
to the gradual destruction of Indian industry in materials and 
processes connected with building. CKiined to an office at 
Simla or Calcutta by the traditions of departmentalism which 
he IS powerless o after, the architect can calculate the co of 
steel girders and framework, order them through an Ang£ 
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Indian Agency, and get unskilled Indian labour to fit them in 
position. But it h impossible for him to study thoroughly 
Indian methods of construction in stone, bride, or wood, and to 
co-operate with the intelligence and skill of the hereditary 
Indian craftsman in applying them on the actual site of the 
building. Similarly, it becomes more ''progressive*'—-in the 
departmental sense, but no other—to use European wall- 
papers, Portland cement, and Messrs. Blank & Co.'s patent 
paints in place of Indian fine polished chunam. stencilling, or 
fresco painting. 

The Indian craftsman known to Anglu-India belongs al¬ 
most exclusively to the type of labourer created in the last fifty 
or sixty years by this departmental system of making architec¬ 
ture a by-study in mechanical engineering From their ex¬ 
perience of him and his work the characteristics of the Hindu 
craftsman—I)L patient, plodding labour, his slovenliness, lack 
of energy, imnginatt.>ti. and creative power—have been drawn, 
by Anglo-Indian cri tics From the same narrow field of ob¬ 
servation has been formulated the historical theory of Indian 
art, formulated by Sir Ccorge Bird wood and other writers, that 
it is a mixture of foreign ingredients—Turanian, Egyptian, 
Chrddaean, Assyrian, Greek, and Saracenic—-received by the 
Hindu craftsmen ami patiently compounded century by century 
with the same assiduous, unpractical, uninspired plodding, 
u nder the direction of their foreign masters. The popular idea 
that Indian architecture began with the Muhammadans and 
died with the last of the Mogul dynasty comes From the same 
source, 

A practical illustration will make the working of this 
system more clear than any general statements, t he new 
Military Secretariat offices in Calcutta was one of those build¬ 
ings in which Lord Cutxoit took .1 keen personal interest. 
The building of it was arranged depart men tally in this wise: 


a24 RENAtSSANCE ** DE $1GXL\£ tf 

The plans were, as usual, drawn up by the Public Works 
Department in consultation with the Military Department: 
but a new departure was made in this case, by means of a 
public prize competition, to invoke the aid of extra-depart¬ 
mental talent in the process of fitting a facade to the depart¬ 
mental plans. No instructions were given as to the "style" 
required, but on account of Lord Curzon's public declarations 
of sympathy with Indian art, nearly all the drawings sent in 
were more or less oriental in character. Lord CUtzon, how¬ 
ever, selected one of the very few which were in the Renais¬ 
sance “style," on the ground that it was the only "style" 
suitable for an Anglo-Indian city. 

After a certain amount of revision anti elaboration under 
Lord Curzon's personal direction, the usual working drawings 
were prepared in the official architects office, and Indian crafts¬ 
men nr the Public Works type were called in to construct the 
building accordingly. A difficulty, however, arose with re¬ 
gard to the sculptured ornamentation of the facade. The 
Renaissance “ design provided for a number of nondescript 
classical heads connected with Renaissance ribbons ami fes¬ 
toons. I he official architect wanted to give the sculpture a 
symbolical touch by repeating the heads of Mars and Venus 
alternately throughout the length of the facade, but unfortu¬ 
nately the Indian masons, who could carve finely the Hindu 
war-god and goddess—Karttikeya and Durga—did not know 
u hat Mars and \enus were like. The difficulty was solved 
by indenting on the School of Art for two antique plaster 
casts as models. Mars was out of stock, so Juno took his 
place, and eventually a long row of the Grasco-Roman mili¬ 
tant goddesses, carved by Indian masons, adorned the facade 
of the Military Secretariat offices. But the cost of the build¬ 
ing was greatly augmented by the " style “ adopted An I ndian 
mason can carve Durgi and Karttikeya well for fburpence a 
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day without European supervision'; fur copying Juno or 
Venus badly he must be paid eight times that sum and must 
lie carefully watched by European expert “designers” paid 
much more highly. 

The European dilettanti who rule India do not generally 
know that an) other system than this is possible or desirable* 
and the more interest they take in architecture as an archreo- 
logical study the more they appreciate the opportunities for 
selecting " styles ” which departmental methods afford them. 

! he European architect in India who has followed the trend 
of the best European practice in the last twenty years knows 
not only that a better system is possible, but that no real 
architectural progress can Lie made under present conditions. 
] k- is helpless in the toils of a vicious system, for which the 
education of the British public schoolboy and University 
undergraduate is primarily responsible. Knowing little or 
nothing of I ndian craftsmanship outside the official area—for 
he has been trained entirety in Europe, and is put into official 
harness directly he lands in India—he naturally looks for 
a remedy in more European supervision, more European 
teaching,'ami a closer imitation of European methods. 

And so long as the Government of India continue to hold 
out to architects in Europe tempting commissions by which 
a fortune can be made in a few y ears, suggestions for reform 
of die present system in India are not likely to originate in 
the united professional opinion of Great Britain, however 
much interest may be taken in architectural reform in this 
country. 

Meanwhile the Indian master-builder outside the Anglu- 
i ndian gate, though scorned by many of his own countrymen as 
” uneducated; keeps up. as far as he is permitted to do so, the 

J FninpL-nre a ilr.y are average Callings <>: modern architectural sculpt ora :n 
Orissa. whose woik is shown in Hates CXXTO-UCXVIII. 
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splendid trad (linns oj the: practical school of era Italians hip, 
like that which exited in Europe a century and half ago, in 
which his forefathers learnt. Me is now seldom allowed — 
except under the cramping processes of European dictation 
or under the supervision of “educated" Indian engineers 
whose architectural qualifications are acquired by copying a 
few sheets of “classic" orders in Anglo-Indian technical 
colleges—to build the palaces of “ progressive 1 Princes or to 
undertake any public works of importance But the Indian 
field is so immense arid varied in character that the school 
of practice which is still left open to him is sufficient to keep 
up a standard of craftsmanship infinitely higher than that 
vyhich passes muster in the Public Works Department 
throughout British India. 

As I have already stated, the Archaeological Survey of 
India, thr the initiative of Lord Curaon, lias for some 
years past given temporary occupation to many Indian crafts- 
mcn in the restoration of the monuments their ancestors built. 
Ihe DirectoMseneralMr. Marshall, has frequently testified 
tolhe ,r , n tdl.ge,":e;,„d skill in work of this kind, and it was* 

T, Uf ,ha *«« Cumin's interest in 

craftsmanship did not extend further. 1 

. t .l he , rC !" thc lasl few 3*“* considerable activity 

m temple building Southern India, owing to the large 

bywta " hv H,n<iu n ’ ere,ia " ts » <hat punS 

1 late LAII shows a South Indian s U,p a thi or liereditirv 

work num d^hi e T ge • *'' rc i-ingdrawi„ B s'for the 
working under his direction (PlateCXIII). Many of the great 

Htndu temple foundations give permanent employment 

m hfW»»r i *i wf Satis itia: 

ncighlH.uitisrU -a, finid.nl. *„t hi, ^ SUW7 " *" 

•-Icrli, it, n-i further remunefilng wmk w , I. TT 1 fot « a 

f.innlj had depended fromTime tmoi<rm&ri*| " ” ltn6duj ^ 1 rjlt «» hr* 
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master-builders learned in the Silpa-s&stras, and the donations 
,,f pious Hindus towards the building of new temples or the 
repair of old ones, for constructing rest-houses for pilgrims. 
bathing-ghMs, wells, etc., as well as those of orthodox Muham¬ 
madans for the building of mosques, help to keep alive the 
traditions of Indian architecture and of many of the crafts de¬ 
pendent on it. 

This is a factor of extreme importance for the future of 
Indian architecture, because religious works of this character 
have always provided the best school of craftsmanship in India. 
Temple craftsmanship is the foundation of all the great archi¬ 
tecture of India, secular as well as religious. Under modern 
conditions, however, temple building gives little opportunity 
for structural experiments on a large scale, which are indispens¬ 
able for the free development of the whole science and art of 
building. In domestic architecture, the Indian master-builder 
over the greater part of the country, outside the Anglo-Indian 
cities, still remains in undisturbed possession. 

Even under these restrictions the work of the Indian 
master-builder during the Victorian period—now being com¬ 
memorated in Calcutta by a building which appears to be an 
archaeological essay on Kedlcston Hall and the Raddiffe Library 
at Oxford— would, if a complete survey of it were made, need 
no comment to convince expert opinion in Europe of the 
vitality of Indian craftsmanship, and silence fur ever the 
calumnies so often heaped upon the real Indian craftsman by 
the incapacity of the Public Works mistri. At present I am 
unable to attempt such a task as thoroughly as I should wish, 
but I believe that the typical examples which illustrate this 
chapter will be sufficient fur the purpose, though they do not 
cover a tithe of the whole field. They have not been specially 
prepared for this work. Any cold-weather tourist in India, 
whose interest lay in the direction of living craftsmanship as 
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distinguished from archaeological dilettantism, could without 
much difficulty, and without going far from the beaten track, 
make an album of similar types, 

PI. CXIV is the mansion of a Raj put nobleman *if the 
jodhpur State built about 1840. His ancestral castle which 
crowns the hilltop behind belongs to the stormy days before 
the j>ax Britannic# gave the people of Raj pu tan a the security 
they now enjoy It will be noticed that the structural details, 
taken separately, arc similar to those which were employed in 
the Dig palace, a century earlier; but the architectonic design 
as a whole is charmingly fresh and original. 

The unprejudiced critic who compares the many different 
types of Indian buildings, in different localities and different 
periods, which illustrate these pages cannot fail to be struck 
not only by the variety of ’ styles," but by the strong indi¬ 
viduality which each building possesses. And the fertility of 
Indian invention is just 2^ conspicuous in buildings of the 
Victorian period as it is in those of Muhammadan times. 

Nothing can be more unjust than the charge so often 
brought against the Indian master-craftsman that he follows 
blindly a stereotyped tradition which he cannot adapt to the 
changing conditions of the times in which he lives Such an 
imputation, coming as it generally dots from those whose ideas 
of creative ail never get beyond the readjustment, under very 
close restrictions, of a limited number of antique conventions, 
is singularly ill-judged. 

It is really the modern Anglo I ndiart buildings,*’ designed " 
according to the archaeological rules of the paper-architect— 
often ignoring conditions of climate, site, local materials, and 
local craftsman ship — which are deadly in their monotony and 
lack all the essentials of real architecture. Fergusson, who is 
so unreliable! in his classifications of Indian styles, had a dear 
intuition of the truth of this matter when he wrote that in 
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THE VICTORIAN PERtOD 

I ?? a -. a !? ne at the f’ rescnt da >' can lht real principles of the art 
of Dm Id mg he observed in action. 

To follow the history of Indian architecture in the nine¬ 
teenth century one must visit the famous cities of pilgrimage, 
like Benares, Brin chi ban, Hard war, and other sacred places of 
the Hindus, Benares is singularly rich in modern buildings; 
tew of the fine places and monasteries which line the banks of 
the Ganges are earlier than the eighteenth century. or the time 
ot Aurangzib, who made havoc of the older Hindu temples 
and built a mosque out of their remains. Not many Anglo- 
fridian> or European tourists who come to admire the wonder- 
lu! scene which the Ghats present on some great Hindu 
festnal realise that two of the most stately of these places— 

!™^™f Unshi Gh ' lt f P,atc tXV ) Ghusta Ghat 
. L . ar^ not, as they well might be, contemporary 
with the fatnous buildings of the great Moguls, but belong to 
he alter half ot the nineteenth century. The last named was 
In.dt by the Rajah of .Nagpur about t86o. and the other by 
one of his ministers about the same time. 

To find anything to compart with them in Europe for 
largeness of design combined with perfection of craftsmanship 
one wot, l<! have to go back to the early days of the Renaissance 

<>r ""t " hen the fine mrnmmp * «* 

Middle Ages gave vitality to the classical conceptions of the 
painter-architects of Italy. In Anglo-lndia there is not a 

none^of tli■ \f to . ^ P ,aeed the same class with them; 

,h (', ' 1 K dls P la y such » stately front—only 

r«,m a pj “ lhe , RaiP “ tS com P arc "ith them in this 

icadcmic l''T V™?' PoeticalI purpose, and not mere 

iheSrii .r f ' ,r ‘ hc 1° TC o( which determined 

he ta bllildin S s - They are built on 

icces^o ?lT ? C k banl: of ,h ' river, so as to allow 
access to the sacred stream, both in the dry season when the 
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water is below the foot or the tihril steps, and in the monsoon 
when the Hood rises well above the basement line of the 
palace itself. In the latter case the inmates of the palace can 
perform their ablutions in safety from the central staircase 
within the walls of the building. The principal apartments 
are placed high up, both for the sake of ventilation and so as 
to be easily accessible from the main street at the level of the 
high ground behind the palace. 

The competent critic will recognise at a glance the essen¬ 
tial difference between these native buildings and the *' 1 ndo- 
Saracenic " of the British engineer-architect. The latter clothes 
his engineering with external paper-designed adornments 
borrowed from ancient buildings which were made for purposes 
totally foreign to those which he has in hand. The engineer¬ 
ing is more or less real (according to the skill of the designer); 
the* 1 style" is purely artificial The artistry which may be 
shown in the building is entirely dependent upon the vitality 
which the Indian craftsman can put into it: if he is compelled 
10 follow mechanically the " 1 ndo-Saracenic " paper patterns, in 
the designing of which he has no share, according to the usual 
departmental system, that cannot be of much account. In 
other words, the engineer supplies the mechanics, the Indian 
craftsman, so far as he is permitted, the art. 

From an artistic point or view the only advantage which 
this “ lndo-Saracenic" has over Renaissance or any other 
European M style is that it gives Indian craftsmanship a 
somewhat better chance of life. Imitation is said to be the 
si nearest form of Mattery’, so it has the negative merit of not 
being a standing insult to Indian culture and civilisation. As 
architecture it is no better and no worse than the ordinary 
departmental product. The engineer-architect does not come, 
as the Moguls did, to learn the art of building from the Indian 
master-builder, but on the ialse assumption that art in Iudta 
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vanished with the last of the Moguls—to teach the application 
Indian archaeology t<» the constructive methods qf the West, 
using the Indian craftsman only as an instrument for creating 
a make-believe Anglo-Indian “ style. 

The merits or demerits of Anglo-Indian buildings, from 
an academic pdint of view as “designs, is an irrelevant ques¬ 
tion which need not be discussed, since they Ml fail in different 
degrees in the essentials of real architecture; and this not so 
much from want of ability or good training in the architects as 
from the inherent vice *>f the system by which the buildings 
are constructed, Michelangelo or Sir Christopher VS ren 
would have done quite as much injury to Indian craftsmanship 
as any Public Works engineer has done if he had been given 
the same responsibilities and had been compelled to follow the 
same method of fulfilling them. When an organ-grinder is 
playing Mozart or Strauss, tt i< idle to discuss which of the 
three is the best musician. 

In these two Benares bathing-palaces the Indian master- 
builder followed no fixed archaeological formulary. Me built 
according to the science and art of building, and was not con¬ 
sciously reproducing a "style, 1 The engineering difficulties 
which have to be met in building a large palace on the sloping 
bank of a great river subject to heavy floods are much greater 
than those which must be Considered in ordinary Anglo-Indian 
departmental buildings. The excellence of the craftsmanship 
in these two palaces is proved by the present condition of the 
masonry, which shows no signs of daw or settlement In 
engineering there are few Anglo-Indian buildings to compare 
with them ; in art, none. 

The Indian master-builder's engineering and art are one, 
and both are adequate for the purpose. Hence his artistic re¬ 
sources ha veal ways been sufficient for the practical objects he had 
in view. The style of these buildings is truly beautiful, like the 
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spontaneous growth of trees and flowers, .< quality hi herein in 
their growth and structure, determined by the soil in which t hey 
are built, by the materials of which they are made, and by 
the purpose for which they are intended. ! he fortress-palace 
of Datiyh (PL XCVII). and the pleasure-house of Surnj Mal l 
<P 1 . CVII), are so widely differentiated from these two modern 
bathing-palaces of Benares, not by change of “ style/' but bv 
changes of time, place, men, and conditions of life—vital thing-, 
not the unrealities of fashion and of taste. And just hveam* 
they all belong to real life and to the will on which they are built, 
the bathing-palace of the nineteenth cent up, ■-> in every way as 
great in art as the seventeenth-cen turv Rajput fortress or the 
cightcenth-centu ry garden-palace. 

\YcmW turn now for a moment to another great place of 
Hmdu pilgrimage, Bnndaban, which contains some important 
temples built about the same time as these Benares palaces, 
l hey arc described but not adequately illustrated in Mr 1 ' 5 

SST*.f MathurA The great temple of Uangunath 

Wca,thy HiikJu merchants, the Seths 
hniA- wf.r kadha Knshna * **as commenced in 1845and 
rvvtn n- 85 ' at / u CO , st of for *y-five lakhs of rupees (Plate 
“ ^ M Lirk 0 ^ ie fewest of modern Indian tempfe^—the 
*'?■! » measuring 773 feet in length and 440 feet in breadth 

n (lrill?r'c nR f ? r hav '"8 bought together in one group 

dit ons SS rS e S “ U ‘V“ B " “<> 4 nSi, Indian budding 
Irftv ovramJI'lYA™ [ }art - indutlin S the shrine itself and it's 
Indian \ * >°'l c y . 01 go/’uras, was designed by a South 
In lan temple slapathi. or architect; but the pavilions at the 
qs t and west entrances were the work of the local master-crafts- 
men. The Indian master-builder now. as in formerdavs leads 
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two dharam.^las for pilgrims bv craftsmen - from the United 
Provinces 

Mr. Growse also mentions two other modern temples: at 
Bnndaban -the temple of Radha Indra Kishore, completed in 
1871 at a cost of three lakhs, and the temple of Rad ha GopfiJ, 
built by the Maharajah of Gwalior about 1860. of which he 
remarks that the interior arrangement is an exact counterpart 
of an Italian church and would be “an excellent model for our 
architects to follow, since it secures to perfection both free 
ventilation and a softened light. 

The same gifted civilian, while in charge of the Butand- 
shahar district of the Punjab from 1878 to 1884, exerted him¬ 
self greatly in the interest of the local building craft, with the 
result that ail the official buildings required in the district were 
planned and carried out successfully hy the Indian master- 
builder without the intervention of the Public Works ” experts,” 
But the department would not tolerate this encroachment upon 
its prerogatives, and Mr t.mwse was called upon for :m<i facial 
explanation, and this being considered unsatisfactory, he was 
summarily removed from the district. 

In his apologia written afterwards, Mr. Grmvse says: 

“ \\ hat i had still more at heart than the artistic education 
of the wealthy was to improve the status of the poor local 
artisans by securing them regular and lucrative employment, 
either with private individuals, or as Government servants 
under the District Board. I certainly demonstrated their fit¬ 
ness and the economy that would result from their substitution 
for certificated engineers, but the demonstration was unavail¬ 
ing. The men who were working for me at t lit time of my 
transfer have. I fear, derived injury rather than benefit from 
my exertions on their behalf, 'i was removed so suddenly 
that it was impossible for me to wind up their accounts, and 

1 For trim Growl's « Mathura," p. 363, 
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since I left they , have experienced (he greatest difficulty in 
getting paid for the work which they stayed on to finish f hev 
have too much respect for their art to undertake thedumsv 
and grotesque erections ... which the local squirearchy do m hi 
and they are consequently debarred from pri'vate service while 
-to complete he frustration of all my ho,*s for their advance^ 
Sft a Circular has lately been issued which peremptorily 
forbids their employment under Government. I'ndcr this 
departmental ukase all posts of even Rs ;o m.mtl, . 1 ! 
gift of any District Board must be reserved 5 for the holders of 

architect thus 

be a '.killed craftsman whose work is ; ,- v 

transported at great expen* 'TTr* 

admiration in New York or 1 an dcm i r *P for 

be trusted to design or carrv out ihl’tT V ndla cannot 
smallest village ; the reasonTeintr that*h''"i >v °! k ' n thc 

Of his life £ acquiring a Seal . Ti 11 the " 
therefore he had "'Mime to smd\ I'nX ^nd in d.^'' and 

obtain an engineering certificatt 'h^‘f ^ V 1 . Cour5e 

qualified for an appuintment’of Rs ?'-r” 1 * ,ne S ?‘ .' e lsa ( tonce 
will tie freely entrusted with tin- a ' *°° (i 11 ! ont ^* ln which he 
works, though he ™ y kmw JSiF a f nd ^ion of hxal 
the hideous ' standard ntans nr ar ^bitecture beyond 

Department, fs it notan insid/? U ^ JV l ^ e Public Works 

liberal to bungling apprentices white ^° mnu . )n ^ nh . e lt> ** thus 
allowed even %? thc art * *& 

then to expect architecture^ r™ ..„ S , ^ xm n V on and 



gaged he is immeaiurab.v , 

It would be difficult to explain more tersely and accurately 

ftulanilihahar Binrfcli” ^ IJmlcUops m the 
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the method by which English-educated Indians are led to 
assist In the extinction of their own an, since the arch-Philis¬ 
tine Macaulay—i\vho was less lit to legislate for the education 
of Indian youth than a Brahman pandit would be for the 
British public schoolboy—laid the foundations of modern 
education in India. This little incident will throw light upon 
the astonishing ignorance regarding the Indian master-builder 
and his work which is shown by many Anglo-Indian district 
officers of long experience. 1 

We will return now to Benares. The modern temples of 
Benares are not, as a rule, architecturally interesting, but a 
fine jKireh added to the temple of Durgrl, popularly known as the 
Monkey Temple, about 1863 is an exception (PL CXVIII). 

1 he beauty of some of the architectural sculpture of 
Benares temples executed in the middle of the nineteenth 
century is, however, very remarkable—as will be evident from 
the illustrations given in the plates. The front of the temple 
m the suburb oi Ranmagar which was built for the Maharajah 
of Benares and completed about 1850 might easily be mistaken 
for a fine example of the Byzantine School ; and one would 
search in vain in modem European architecture for anything 
tu compare with the delightful row of the heavenly Apsaras 
discoursing sweet music under the cornice of the Ah me tv 
temple, which was also built about 1850 (Plate CXX). Vet 
Anglo-Indian writers will solemnly aver that after the third 
century a.d. there is little Indian sculpture that can be called 
art,* and in the name of progress, education, and an Indian 
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revenues mate provision for costly " Renaissance” sculpture to 
auom the Secretariats of Calcutta I 

. .. r,, ,°^ n an insi ? h t into the actual condition of the 
Indian building craft of the present day—outside the depart¬ 
mental enclave—one could not do better than wander through 
he streets of a modern Indian town in Rajputana or Central 
ndta and realise at once its vitality and gradual decadence 
Ushltar. the present capital of the Gwalior State, is a tvpieai 
one. It is a town of about 80.000 inhabitants, founded only 
.1 hundred years ago, in which until quite recently the Indian 
master-craltsmen have built without the supervision and 
teaching of the European engineer-architect 

PI CKTl^liTl bUiU S ? ch - fint: brid S es as thaI shown in 
(1'i ami shops and private houses for rich and poor 

ernmu-n ■' f Je “i*"^ sn:ul '' ,r P ubli<: buildings and cithalris 
o commemorate the death of the ruling Princes (PI. cxXIVk 

. r j 10 . u £' ■' prtyressive Indian ruler may employ an architect 
t design buildings for ceremonial purposes in the latest 
estern fashion, m matters which concern his religious and 

SSKS ~* m *' m " r m “i“ * IS 

buih| T rin K t h e0m,,ared ,"' ith rormer master- 

buildei in the present day works everywhere under very de¬ 
pressing conditions, his circumstances in a town like Ladikar 

Public ?r tha " tht * ™">’ « elsewhere. In 5 be 

hc ewr •*' «*#* * ** 
mere he is an insignificant cypher in the sum-total of the 

departmental system. When he works for the curiosity " 

market of the great Anglo-Indian cities he is under the screw 

of a grasping middleman. Here he is an artist who, even in 

his poverty, tan take pride and pleasure in his work. His 

man work* * P 6 ™" 31 in “-‘ rest in thc '“aster-crafts¬ 

man s work in various ways. A progressive Prince will not 
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now retain master-builders in his service as Court architects, 
or bestow honours upon them for the successful completion nf 
a fine building, but the " uneducated " public of Rajptitana will 
''till find pleasure in the skill of the local craftsmen and reward 
them according to its means, 

Mr. J. L Kipling throws some interesting light on this 
subject in his report of the Panjab Exhibition'of 1881-2. 
“ hi building a house," he writes, “ the workpeople are all paid 
wages more or less regularly, but tor any extra spurt, or during 
the execution of delicate or difficult details, they are often 
liberally treated with sweetmeats, tobacco, sherbert, etc. In 
some districts when a carpenter has made a carven chmtkut for 
door or window, he takes a holiday to exhibit it, and spreading 
a sheet on the ground, lays it in front of the house it is to adorn, 
and sits there to receive the congratulations and gifts of hts 
admiring townsmen. As much as Rs. 100 have in one day 
been thrown to the carver of a particularly good piece of work " 

Unfortunately, if a clever young craftsman should attract 
the attention of an “educated " Indian nowadays, the benevo¬ 
lence of the latter sometimes takes the form of paying for the 
lad's training in an Anglo-Indian technical college, or he may 

^patched to Europe to learn « styles " more thoroughly at 
the Koval Academy or in a London architect s office The 
attractions of an assured income and a small pension in Govern¬ 
ment service also tend to draw away the sons of the most in¬ 
telligent and successful craftsmen into the minor posts of the 
hducatum or Public Works Departments, or to swell the 
overfilled ranks of clerical labour. 

I nder such conditions the deterioration in modern Indian 

r™I£ ma " Shlp f ed \ n ° flirther explanation; the fact that it 
n. tains so much vitality might be a greater cause for wonder. 

w h e -M®" S of '*? Tlt;lIity which 6c noticed in many 

modem buildings m Lashkarand elsewhere—the attempts to 
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assimilate the Structural forms of the West with those ft the 
indigenous building traditions—is, curiously enough, generally 
cited as a proof tif its utter decadence by the very critics who 
deny the modem Indian craftsman's capacity for adapting him¬ 
self to the needs of departmentalism. The serious architec¬ 
tural student will be deeply interested to observe in India of 
the present day exactly the same process of hybridisation which 
constantly recurred in the history of European architecture 
when a new style was in process of evolution. 

rile free use of the Western column and classical details 
in combination with the forms of indigenous Indian “Gothic 1 
affords an exact parallel to the change u hidi took place in I*ng- 
lish architecture of the sixteenth century, w hen English master- 
builders were trying to adapt the fashionable “classical taste of 
the period to their own Gothic tradilion, and eventually created 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean “ styles «*f the archaeologist 

It is most interesting to see how a clever Indian master- 
builder will sometimes convert his own “ Saracenic " or U indu 
capital into a quasi-Byzantine one, not by the archaeulogical 
process of imitating ancient Byzantine capitals, but by the same 
artistic mental process by which Byzantine architecture was 
originally created. A modern purist would check any pos¬ 
sibility of further evolution by teaching the craftsman the 
correct “ style." 

The archaeological pedant who i- thus blighting the life uf 
Indian craftsmanship has lately started work in the town of 
Lashkar. As one wanders th rough the town ad m iring the work 
of a century of Indian craftsmanship, one is suddenly confronted 
by a group of “classical " official buildings, including a brand- 
new. spick-and-span, Greek-temple British Post Office (Plate 
CXXV), which might have been imported ready-made from 
Bloomsbury or St. F'ancras together with the telegraph wires, 
telephones, and railway engines, Lashkar in the year of grace 
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1908 becamearchitecturally L progressive/' and Lhecraftsmen of 
Central India arc m»v learning " styles " under the supervision 
1 A the British engineer, who took infinite pains to ensure that the 
ionic volutes were correctly drawn and that the classical mould¬ 
ings were cut according I < the rules of the proper classical text¬ 
books. The “ uneducated*' master-builder who does not care for 
these things has no longer any occupation in the State buildings 
of Gwalior. 

It is a pleasure to turn from a 6 £ftsa of this kind to an 
excellent piece of modem work in a neigh l* luri ng State, in which 
the engineer in charge of the railway, not being burdened with 
a classical taste, has permitted the local craftsmen to follow their 
own ideas of correctness of style—namely, the State railway- 
station of 11 . 11 . the Maharajah of Ahvar (i J l. y XXVI ). Here 
the Indian master-builder is quite up to date, and shows his 
capacity for assimilating foreign ideas by bui] ding a very elegant 
and at the same time a practical railway-station, which puts to 
shame the banal “ Gothic terminus at Bombay, and is by far 
the most artistic in ail India. Being for the Maharajah ?, 
private use only, it is of course small and more ornate than an 
ordinary railway-station should be : but the < >nental idea of a 
waiting-room on the roof which has been borrowed front Indian 
domestic buildings might well be adopted for the comfort of 
travellers in the design of larger stations in India. Roofs 
adapted fur a temperate climate and a European rainfall are 
among the many weak points of Anglo-Indian building design. 

A survey of the Punjab, Rajputana, Central India, and 
the adjacent provinces ot the ,North in which Muhammadan 
influence was predominant lor many centuries would by no 
means exhaust the subject of modem Indian building In¬ 
deed, a great amount ot the most valuable material would be 
found in those parts of the country occupied by the Hindu 
kingdoms which resisted the Muhammadan invader more or 
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less successfully* In the former provinces* especially where 
Mogul influence has penetrated deeply, modern native archi¬ 
tectural decoration is sometimes characterised by an insipidity 
and meretricious preltiness which European critics, who only 
know Indian art from museums and international exhibitions, 
erroneously believe to be the common vice of all modern Indian 
craftsmanship. This degeneracy, needing only skilful and 
sympathetic artistic treatment, is partly to be accounted for by 
the influence of modem commercialism, and partly by the 
restrictions which Musulman law imposed 14)011 the Indian 
craftsman, for in those parts of India where the Hindu 
tradition is purest modern Indian architectural decoration is 
veiy different to the emasculated commercial bric-a-brac which 
is justly despised by the Western critic. 

Orissa, one of the ancient Hindu kingdoms which held out 
longest against the military power of Islam, is practically an 
unexplored field, rich In the finest craftsmanship, and one of 
the most interesting and valuable in the whole of India, because 
it represents a tradition uninfluenced by Musulman artistic 
prejudices* 

The two illustrations l give f Orissan buildings arc from 
snapshots taken by myself in a visit to Puri a few years ago. 
They arc examples of modern work carried out by a family of 
masons still living there. PI. CXXV1I is the entrance to the 
monastery called the Emar Math, the fine carving of which 
will bear comparison with that of the most famous of the 
Orissan temples built by the ancestors of these masons. 
PL CX XVIII is the verandah of a private house built by the 
same family of craftsmen. During the last fifteen or twenty 
years these fine sculptors, who are content with earnings of 
fourjxmce to sixpence a day, have been reduced to making 
trifling stone souvenirs for pilgrims, owing to the lack of 
more profitable employment. During the same time lakhs 
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ru p ee ^ been, and are still beine, spent in Calcutta on 

Indian. A sadhu. or religious mendicant, has devoted his life 

IW^'t? r<>r m0!ley , for lhe restora,ion of the temple of 
Binoja in the town, and Orissan stonemasons, paid a pittance 

sufticient for bare existence, have for many years past devoted 

2K3-T l ° W ° rk ^ '° nS - this *** survival 

ttZfftegSF is at *■-* lhe «-* «**■> 

Wl11 °° nduc ! e lhis slight sketch of the modern Indian 

5t2SKs;*St £; «y «r* “ 

£££ H d ^M b h * "fT"- Wadhu ' f 'v^. *Tl£ 

■ - H U. the Maharajah of Benares (Plate CXXIX) 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA—THE BUILDING 

OF THE NEW DELHI 

For nearly eighty years the spell of Macaulay's literary genius 
has been over the British administration of India in matters 
educational, and there are still many placed in high authority 
who maintain that the benefit* which India has derived intel¬ 
lectually and morally from British rule are due to the policy' 
he inaugurated of attempting to Europeanise India “ in morals, 
in intellect, in taste, and in opinions,” so that Indians shall 
remain Indian “only in blood and colour, I venture to 
think that future historians will view the case in a different 
light, and attribute the great achievements of the British Raj 
to the wisdom of those of Macaulay's successors who have 
tried to adjust his crude ideas of education to a better under- 
standing of Indian culture and history 

For Macaulay's poliev, pursued to its logical conclusion, 
was not in the true sense of the word educational—directed 
towards a fusion or reconciliation of Eastern and Western 
ideals; it was only a philistine war of extermination against 
all the intellectual traditions of Hinduism which he did not 
think worth consideration. He was the great iconoclast of 
Anglo-Indja. The fact that both India and lire British Kaj 
have so far prospered on this educational foundation cannot 
be credited to Macaulay's superior insight. The intellectual 
aristocracy of India has always been ready to consider new 
ideas with philosophic calm, even those opposed to its most 
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cherished convictions; and the deep religious sense of the 
masse* of the Indian people gives them an implicit faith in 
the inscrutable wisdom of Providence which has sent the 
White Brahmans of the West to rule over them. But it is 
confidence in British justice, and not in our intellectual or 
spiritual mission, as Macaulay conceived it, that keeps India 
loyal, 

India under British rule has given many signs of an 
intellectual reawakening which Fanatical followers of the 
Macaulay cult are always read) to put forward as proofs of its 
success. The patent fact i s that tin>sc IndIans who have profited 
lea^t by Western learning are those who have blindly accepted 
Macaulay s estimate of Oriental civilisation. The great majority 
of the English-educated Indians to whom Western ideas have 
been a real inspiration are those who have cherished most their 
own intellectual inheritance which Macaulay sought to destroy. 

If Indian art, from being kept out of the sun so long, now 
possessed so little vitality that an educational system which as 
yet touches only a small fraction of the population could 
destroy it root anil branch, it could .not be helped much by a 
Western artist's pen and ink, I myself do not anticipate that 
the Macaulay policy, even if British educationists should always 
continue to interpret it in the sense intended by its author 
will ever succeed in fulfilling his intention. The inevitable 
result will he the exact opposite of that which Macaulay anti¬ 
cipated, to open wider and wider the cleavage it has already 
made between the educators and the educated. For the more 
we sap and mine at the foundations of Hindu civilisation, 
which has made the I ndian masses of all people on earth the 
nto*t amenable to law and order, the nearer we shall 'bring 
India into the vortex of anarchy. 

There is no real danger that an art, with an unbroken tradi¬ 
tion of over two thousandyears behind it, which has maintained 
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INDIAN ART AND THE BRITISH RAJ 

so much vitality in <piu of the bun which intellectual Europe 
has pm upon it in the last fifty years, should now die of in¬ 
anition, when the whole of the East is vibrating with a newborn 
sense < >( nationality. Whether we like it or not, ] mb an nation¬ 
ality will grow, and Indian art will grow with it ; nor should 
we dislike or be ashamed of the inevitable result of the 
contact of East and West. Under these conditions the worst 
enemy of the British Raj is our own ignorance of Indian history, 
of Indian ideals and their relationship to the practical affairs 
of*Indian life as expressed in Indian art and craft, and our 
persistent habit of regarding an not as essential to life anti 
nationality, but as a hobby and a pastime—a habit which does 
nut prevent every European, from Thomas Atkins to the 
highest official, considering himself qualified to teach ait to the 
benighted Hindu. By pretending to lie artistic in India we 
only succeed in making ourselves artificial. If we would all, 
dilettanti and experts alike, give up pretending to teach art, 
and, like Akbar, put ourselves to school, we should ta>on under¬ 
stand the true secret of Mogul architecture, and instead of dis- 
figuring utility with our an we should come to be artistic 
through being useful. 

It is no justification of a Public Works system of archi¬ 
tecture, based upon a misreading of history', bad art. and pseudo- 
science. to say that it is British : there are more excellent ways 
which are also British. A department which exists fivo bouo 
publico should not be worked, as it has been, to the detriment 
of Indian craftsmanship; neither is it politic to allow the 
vested interests of a great State monopoly to prejudice Indians 
against the British Raj, Certainly there are useful things which 
Indian builders might learn from cooperation with the 
Western engineer and architect. But why is it that in over 
filty years, during vv hith all the most important building opera¬ 
tions in British India and in many of the Native States have 
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been n dose Government monopoly, n ..l a single I iidian master- 

j h jf. l,een tramcd understand these useful modern 
things.-' History proves that the Indian craftsman has always 
had the capacity for learning, and even for teaching his teachers. 

u there IS now no cooperation between the architect and the 
craftsman, and the education in architecture afforded to Indian 
. Udenis at Anglo-Indian engineering colleges is a relic of 
ictonan pedagogics in England seventy years ago. A know- 

In.VI .‘I " cl ’ icectural tjrawinir less than that of the youngest 
articled pupil in a modern London architect's office has miali- 
ncl a hum,lean for a professorship. In a good London arclu- 

frt h™^ i-V?' * herc *' a keen interest in Indian 

. t, however little knowledge of it there mav be The Indian 

engineer learns just enough art to despise his ow n architecture 
'A"', t Jf l , en,a " 1 «" orant of any other. The curriculum is such 
>> any chance' a young Indian master-builder should 
enter one of these colleges, he would end bv ceasing to be a 
first-rate craftsman-arehuec, and become a fourth-rate^engi neer 
The Macaulay system applied to the training of a literary caste 
for the smooth working of departmental machinery may with 
much tinkering, be nude serviceable. Applied to' Indian art 
and craft it ,s unworkable and entirely mischievous 

“ f d * ;,,erfieval an<J uneconom- 
r ' . out ij the Nfacaulay theory had justified itself in 4ncri0- 

Indian public works, it would not have failed in fifty vearf to 
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INDIAN ECONOMICS 

coining builders themselves. And this because it is generally 
admitted that no real art in architecture is possible except under 
these conditions. The medieval way in Europe is becoming 
the most modern way, just because there is no other way m 
an. Unless the British artistic conscience is always to be less 
sensitive cast of Suez, it must also lieconie the new Anglo- 

Indian way, . . 

Macaulayism in relation to Indian economics is the propa¬ 
ganda of capitalism and machinery, and the misapplication of 
theories which have not proved successful in Europe to totally 
different conditions in India. But- the exponents ot it say— if 
we can make these theories succeed in India, it will be splendid 
for the Empire 1 That is Macaulay logic Economy is the 
modern Philistine s cheap excuse for bad art ; but the Philis¬ 
tine's budget economy is seldom true economy, even in 
engineering. Budget economy does not consider whether a 
building will remain sound for ten years nr for a century : it* 
foresight in this respect is often limited to the duration of the 
financial year. It does not reckon whether processes which 
have been tested for only ten or twenty years in temperate 
climates are cheaper for India than those which have stood the 
test of centuries of tropical conditions. It does not consider 
how man) good craftsmen are converted into bad mechanics, 
or driven to find employment in petty clerkships and agri¬ 
cultural pursuits; how many Indian stone-quarries and brick¬ 
kilns are closed; ami how many indigenous industries are 
injured by the use of foreign methods and foreign materials. 
It does not take into account the effect of blocking up profitable 
artistic careers for Indian youth, or of the intellectual injury 
inflicted upon India by the neglect of all artistic culture in the 
education of the "educated.” 

iLtre w tireat Britain on a smmti theoretical hasi&~ ; in Indm we have hten 

unsound ardillccttmi thcom- for over n century |rarl or she man 1 * mbrcwrE 
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I^vcn from the British stand|x>int therearc considerations 
of equal importance for ourselves. The history of Indian 
architecture, if it teaches us anything, should bring to our 
immli one obvious lesson, writ large on all the monuments nf 
Muhammadan rule, that the cordial relationship which existed 
between Hindus and Muhammadans at the height of the 
MusulmAn supremacy in India was largely due to the fact that 
the Muhammadan rulers found in the practice of the arts and 
in the unprejudiced pursuit of learning for its own sake the 
best means of reconciling racial and religious differences. 
When Aurange!b deliberately broke down the bridge which 
Akbar and Shah J ah Art hail built, the Empire of the Moguls 
quickly crumbled to pieces. 

That is a bridge which we have not yet built. The Indian 
master-builder is there t> help us. as he helped the great Mo^ul, 
but we have hitherto refused his aid. It is not a healthy sign 
t ut when .1 great imperial project like that of the building of 
the new Delhi is taken in hand, not a single departmental official 
-expert or non-expert could lie found tolerably acquainted 
with the present and past conditions and work of a -real in¬ 
dustrial community numbering over a million*' representing a 
cmft so intimately bound up with the real life of the people as 
that of the builder. Macaulay ism, helped by the archeological 
pedant, insteadi of building a bridge between East and West 
has separated them by a high social wall, through the loop¬ 
holes of which they occasionally shake hands ceremoniously 
There is a religious aspect of the question which to the 
earnest Christian may present a real architectural difficulty, in 
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connection with the building of Christian churches and cat ho 
drals in India The ecclesiastical pedant will insist that they 
must be either * 4 Gothic,* which is a Christian form of archi¬ 
tecture. or '* classic.” which was originally pag;m but has be- 
ccune Christian by adoption If the architectural history of 
Christianity were better understood, the ■ Lwould at 
t ,nce disappear, India was the original home of the Western 
Gothic ideal M Indo-Snracenic ” architecture is Eastern 1 lochic. 
let the Western architect teach the Indian master-builder to 
Christ utilise his symbolism and structure, as the Muhamma¬ 
dans adapted them for their own ritual and they would jointly 
build Indian churches for Christian worship which might be 
as beautiful as Muhammadan mosques, and perchance lead 
Indians t-> understand Christianity better and respect it more 
This idea may not appeal to those who cannot recognise a 
Christian except in petticoats or trousers, but 111 is good archi¬ 
tecture and archeological Sy consistent. 

Western Gothic has been such a miserable failure in 
India, both in secular and religious buildings, only because 
Anglo-Indian builders have neither had the practical sense to 
orientalise it nor the historical sense to recognise its relation¬ 
ship to the Indian branch of the same school. 


How will the new Delhi lie built ? Will it be the starting- 
point of real Anglo-Indian architecture, or only the oppor¬ 
tunity of a life-time for the modern Western stylist ? We 
must wait and sec. If the old precedents are maintained, the 
cut of its official uniform—" Renaissance." ‘ Indo-Saraceme,” 
<*r whatever its name may be—will lx- decided by eminent 
European professors after grave deliberation; and when the 
fashion-plates of the latest style have been duly admired by 
the British public, Indian craftsmen will be summoned from 
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north and from smith, from east and from west, as m days of 
“hi; Inn not to stt in durbar at the Padshah's Court—only 
Ui '■VPY eminent professors' paper patterns. And the 
thm-s which really matter, both for Hast and for West, will 
remain as they were before. The new Delhi will be another 
splendid make-believe: and Mr. Kipling will perhaps, after 
all, prove to bo a true prophet. Macaulay $ New Zealander 
will make a note of it. 
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A imnoK presented to His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for India. February 6th. >013. 

To Tire Most Honourable 

THE MARQUIS OF CREWE. K G., ETC,, ETC.. 

His Majesty's Principal Secretary' of State for India. 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE UNDERSIGNED 

Most respectfully she wet h — 

I hat they would draw your Lordship's attention to an 
aspect of the question of the uew City vf Delhi that they fear may be 
lost sight of in discussions tijjon a choice of styles that «*in to be beside 
the point and to confuse the issue. 

Here, in England, where, bnitdjy speaking, no traditional craftsmen 
have survived, and where, in place of un-sd (conscious artists practising 
with intelligence and pleasure their various crafts, there are only 
met himjcfl dully earning a living, there is unfortunately .1 show of reason 
for treating building as a dead art, and for selecting from our museums 
examples to imitate. 

But India is not England (or Europe), and where there are still 
master-builders and craftsmen and an unbroken building tradition of 
more than 2.000 years with all that it implies, there can be no serious 
question of s:yl< that is better left to the classifiers and historians. 
The force of genuine craftsmanship is so vital and tremendous, that 
if its methods an- not tampered with, it will always assimilate fresh and 
foreign forms, English workmen of the sixteenth century by the 
strength ol thetr inherited craftsmanship made real the architecture 

so 
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or the Renaissance. The native iirchitectare suffered, but the huildings 
were still living, Indian native arc hi nature would suffer in the same 
way* if it wa;, required to take it^ inspiration from abroad, but if felt t - 
thc craftsmen the product would still be Jiving art. 

They submit that the question to be discussed i>. not in w hat sty hr 
but by what method the new city should be built; whether that of th- 
modern architect in an office w ith his assistants, detached from material*, 
craftsmen, and site, carrying his buildings to completion upon paper, 
with pencil-trained mind and hands, and binding with details and speci¬ 
fication those who are 10 build strictly within these limits ; the method 
that has produced the public buildings of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and in India those of she Anglo-Indian cities : nr, the method 
that has given us Westminster Abbey. Satin Sofia. Saint ! Hers , R, , rr ., 
and in India the Taj. the Palaces of Akbor ;md Shah Jahiin. and the 
^reat public works of former times, that of the master-builder with his 
craftsmen. working in accustomed materials upon the site from simple 
instructions as to accommodation and arrangement such ;is would have 
been given to a master-mason or , master-carpenter by a medieval King 
whfi required a palace or a castle, or by a Bishop who desired to found 
a cathedral. 1 >iis was the method that has poxlucecl all the great build- 
ifigs of the world, and no modem buildings warrant the assumption 
that it can be safely departed from. That King and Bishop understood 
crafts in a way that is not getter al now. and at the present time there 
seems to be an urgent nets! lor a sympathetic middle-man with a know¬ 
ledge of building to act as a protecting buffer to the craftsmen, and to 
interpret to them modern departnn: tiled needs. 

\ our Petitioners fed that the possibility of work upcm these lines 
is now so rare that its value can hardly be exaggerated. Even in these 
day^, when the arts suffer so much in England front its w'atit. the 
pricelessness of genuine un-sd(‘conscious craftsmanship is not fully 
realised. Nothing can revive it, once the chain is definitely broken; 
it is gone for ever, more hopelessly gom than the general public can 
understand or imagine, 

1 hey submit that it is tor the general good, artistically and morally, 
not only of the United Kingdom and India, but of the world at large, 
that living craftsmanship should be saved from extinction by a right 
method of employment; that politically such a method will tie the 
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natives oi India more closely to the Mother Country, and at the same 
timt givt an outlet for the energies of the college-trained Indians to 
whom ;ill the arts are at present closed ; further, that the use of native 
master-builders handling native material is financially economical. 

That your humble Petitioners beg to lay the foregoing before your 
Lordship in the earnest haj>e that your Lordship will be graciously 
pleased to give them the deepest and most Careful consideration. 

Fur which your humble Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever 

pray. 
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